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Last Columns of Vietnamese 
Leave Cambodian Quagmire 




By Keith B. Richburg 

b, Washington Pm Service 

^ MOC BAI Vietnam —The Fm»| 
-• roltram of Vietnamese combat 
troops in Cambodia began crossing 
r ^Sower the border Tuesday into Viet- 



tune m almost 50 years, Vietnam- 
Jjs^ese soldiers will not be dying in 

•• ^.^^war. 

■ :.y . 1 * \ While this troop pullout has 

: >been described as Vietnam’s “com- 
.. sptete and final withdrawal” bom 

■ «r: v ‘ ■ the country it invaded in December 
.. ' ' ll5 > . 1 978, General Nguyen Van Thai, a. 
. yiT senior mflitaiy spokesman, said 

' ; , i that the last Vietnamese soldiers 
may not actually n» ^ it out for 
jf, another day or two because 

■ p,V; army tracks had broken down 

' ’• along Cambodia’s narrow roods. 

‘ ""c. :'*> General Hud described the wilh- 
: l. drawal as a success, in part because 

!r /'M liTy thc troop® were able to begin the 
i: ev a c nat ^ m » winch took jplaoe along 

four land rentes as well as by sea, 

- without any last-minute gwnrnin 

nrtHflfg qh die nohwnra 

“I am very happy that the crosg- 

, ing has been completod peacefol- 

•>-7 7 ®^ ly," be said. “Our enemies will 
sureJy put out some «lanrigr that 
;; « * they have attacked our forces.” 

*■ 'r.'J**: The war against a tenarions 
Cambodian gi^riBa force had led 
to a prolonged period of mtema- 
d isolation for Rand! 


■ar ' 


ttonal 


Rand’s Com- 



Vietnam and its politics its 
fwqb agnfncf French rale in the 
1940s. Sure then, Vietnam has 
fought U.S- troops, the communist 
tnwnw Rouge regime in Cambo- 
dia, the Chinese wnoktvaded Viet- 
nam briefly in 1979, and, until now, 

Chinese-backed Cambodian guer- 
rillas who resisted the Vietnamese 
occupation of flair homeland 

Unlike earlier battles, however, 
which ended largely in victory for 
Vietnam, the Cambodian cam- 
paign saw Vietnamese soldiers 
bogged down in a guerrilla war 
they could not win. 

In Cambodia, Vietnamese sol* 
diets for the first timewt 
not in defense of their 
but against a largely unseen enemy 
in afanign land, and the < 
drew almost immediate pan 
America's own frustrating 

fw* ] 

in Vietnam. 

The Vietnamese in Cambodia, 
hv the Americans in Vietnam a 
decade Gariks, were trying to pit a 

fimflurn -mflfaiTY a gamgt a gnarrilta 
force that has the advantage of us- 
ing moimlains and jungle terrain to 
in bit-and-nm tarffc* 
the complaints of Vietnam- 
ese officers returning here seemed 
to echo those of US. military offi- 
cers in Vietnam: *h»r the enemy 
was allowed to flee into sanctuary 
fo rewe acmes, an rn tematHYnat bor- 
der; and that the troops were not 
allowed to pursue them. The Viet- 
namese guerrillas fi gbrinp UJS. 
troops used base camps inCambo- 
fal die CttmTwBima ftrftrinp Viet- 



nam tods sanctuary in neighboring 
Thailand. 

“The guerrillas kept running 
away,” said Mqor Nguyen Tm 
lien, who ret urned after a darawt* 
of fighting in northwestern Cambo- 
dia Tf they had stood and faced 
us, we would have defeated them ” 
He added. The Vietnamese Army 
was not allowed to go into Thai- 
land to chase them.” 

One difference between the U.S 
ret re at from Inrfndiwm and the 
Vietnamese pullout, be said, was 
that “In 1973, the Americans woe 
d ef e ated ; we are leaving in vic- 
tory.” 

Indeed, Tuesday’s carefully or- 
chestrated crossing at this border 
town in Taymnh Province, bore all 
the elements of a celebration. Girls 
in flowing white no dot the Viet- 
namese nariffnal dress, clamored 
atop armored personnel camera to 
bang garlands of flowers over the 
necks of soldiers. Firecrackers ex- 
ploded, and some celebrants per- 
formed the traditional dragon 
dance. 

After a series of speeches, a cara- 
van of militar y vtrades rumbled 

along highway No. 22 toward Ho 
Chi Mirth City, through villages 
lined with cheering spectators, 
rnapy of them schoolchildren wav- 
ing the Vicaamesc flag and throw, 
flowers to the troops. The par 
received what appeared to be 
a spontaneous ou tpo urin g of local 


The returning troops all ex- 
pressed their readiness to fight 

again if refold 
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Hungary Plans Free Emigration 


By Imre Karacs 

tVmhmgio* Pott Service 

BUDAPEST — InamovederignedtowinfavcK 
in Washington, the Hungpriari legislature ap- 
proved on Tuesday two laws that will further 
liberalize foreign travel and emigration for the 
country’s citizens. : - 

While Hungarians have been aMe to travel 
abroad relatively fieefy since the beguming of this 
year, this is die fint time that the right to tease the 
country permanently has been enacted by dm 
legislature. The laws wiH take effect ou Ian. 1. 


in 


Istvan Horvath, the interior mimster, said in 
support of the new laws: “It is in accordance with 
the idea of our political and economic openness 
toward die outside world that we do not erect 
artificial barriers to individuals in their choice, on 
the baas of their free determination, of the country 
and people amidst which they wish to live.” 

This spirit is reflected in both laws. 

A bill ou emigration <md immigration declares: 
“It is the fundamental right of Hungarian 
to choose their place of residence freely, to end- 

See HUNGARY, Page 2 
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Constantine Mhsotakis, center, mid Us wife, Marika, leaving a hospital after learning (hat their son-in-law had died of Us wounds. 

Gunmen Assassinate Greek Politician 


Compiled by Qw Staff Fran Difpatdta 
PRAGUE— An East German emissary pledged 
Tuesday that East Goman refugees staying at the 
West Goxnan Embassy in Prague would be per- 
untted to emigrate legally if thw returned home. 

The promise by Wolfgang Vogel, an attorney 
who has dose links with the East Ge rm a n leader- 
ship, was made in talks with representatives of 
about 1,200 East Germans who have crowded the 
garden of die West German mfoyop in hopes of 
safe passage to the West 


Several dozen East Germans left the embassy 
immediatdy afterward. But many of the refugees, 


speaking through the garden fence, said they 
would not return to East Germany under any 
‘circumstances. 

The East Germans, most of whom have gained 
access to the mission by chmbing over its wall, 
have been Dving in 33 tents set up on the crowded 
grounds. Conditions havebecome increasingly dif- 

See GERMANY, Page 2 


By Edward Cody 

Washington Past Service 

ATHENS — A prominent con- 
servative jpdBtician was assassinat- 
ed here Tuesday by gunmen who 
left behind leaflets raying they were 
from a a radical leftist Greek ter- 
rorist group. 

Pardos Bakoyannis, 54, a mem- 
ber of parliament and spokesman 
of the New Democracy Party, was 
shot five times at close range by 
two men as he entered his office at 
8 A.M., about 10 blocks from the 
parliament building in central Ath- 
ens, thc police reported. He died in 
a nearby hospital. 

The murder was Hkdy to inienri- 
fy an impression of instability in 
Greece as revelations have piled up 
over the past year of misdeeds un- 
der the former government of An- 


dreas 
out of 


who was voted 
last June. 


Mr. Bakoyannis, the son-in-law 
of the New Democracy leader, 
Constantine Mhsotakis, was the 
14th victim churned in as many 
years by November 17, a small ter- 


rorist organization opposed to 
Western capitalism ana U.S. mili- 
tary bases in Greece. 

The group surfaced in December 
1975, when it acknowledged assas- 
sinating the Central Intelli gence 

Agency’s Athens station chief, 
Richard Welch. 

Since then, it also has declared 
responsibility fra die murders of 
Captain George Tsantes, a U-S. 
Navy officer shot here in Novem- 
ber 1983, and Captain William E. 
Nordeen, a U.S. mflitaiy attache 
killed in June 1988 by a car bomb 
that exploded as he drove away- 
frorn his Athens borne. 

Little is known about November 
17s leaders or members. UJS. anti- 
tenorism specialists have estimated 
that the Manrist groop has 20 to 25 
numbers. 

Mr. Bakoyannis was the first 
membra of parliament and active 
politician to be assassinated in an 
operation claimed by November 
17. The group’s previous Greek vic- 
tims have included policemen, 
businessmen and a judge, as well as 


several drivers who were killed 
along with their employers. 

The framer public order minis- 
ter, George Petsos, escaped an at- 
tempted car-bombing in May. This 
also was acknowledged by Novem- 
ber 17. 

No one has been arrested for 
those attacks or other operations 
carried out in the name of Novem- 
ber 17, inchidmg several bombings 
of hues carrying U.S. servicemen 
or Greek poheemen. 

The shooting occurred in a high- 
ly charged political atmosphere 
and. according to the leaflets 
sighed by November 17, was close- 
ly connected to it 
The Greek parliament opened a 
debate two hours after the killing 
on whether to recommend that Mr. 
Papandreou and several of his for- 
mer minis ter; be tried for complic- 
ity in a $200 million scandal invohr- 
ing the Bank of Crete and other 
irregularities wfafle 
In a statement left at the assasri- 
natiou scene, November 17 ac- 
cused Mr. Bakoyannis of being the 
“main partner” in the early career 


of George Koskotas, a fugitive 
banker accused of organizing the 
Bank of Crete fraud in which Mr. 
Papandreou has been implicated. 

The declaration also decried 
Greece's coalition government, 
which unites a Communist-led alli- 
ance with New Democracy. Mr. 
Bakoyannis was reported to have 
played a major nile in forging the 
coalition. 

Mr. Bakoyannis edited a 
zine, Ena, that was bought out 
Mr. Koskotas in 1984. The Novem- 
ber 17 statement charged that Mr. 
Bakcyannis later steered some 
S380.000 in public investment 
funds to G rammi, Mr. Koskotas’s 
publishing company. 

“We derided to execute the swin- 
dkr and robber of the people's 
money ” it said. “This gentleman is 
responsible not only for stealing 
the $380,000 of startup capital of 
Grammi, but also for hundreds of 
millions of drachmas that he stole 
along with his partner Koskotas to 
increase Graxnmfs share capital, ai 
wdl as f or the purchase of the Bank 
of Crete through Grammi." 
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Senate Backs 
More SDI Cuts 

WASHINGTON (AP) — 
The Democratic-cantraUed- 
Saurte an Tuesday endorsed 
an additional cut of nearly 
$300 million in the Strategic 
Defense Initiative for space- 
based missile defenses . 

By 66 to 34, the Senate re- 
jected an amendment that 
would have restored that sum 
' to the “star wars” program to 
meet the S4J5 bfltion total ap- 
proved in the Senate anthon- 
zation hill approved in Au- 
gust. Instead, the Senate 
accepted a total for SDI that 
falls about $900 mflfion dust 
of President Grange Bosh's re- 
quest for the fiscal year begin- 
ning Oct. ]. 

BATRestructnriog 

LONDON (IHT) — BAT 
Industries FIX announced 
-Tuesday a major restructuring 
.in response to the Hbylake 
consortium’s hostile bid, a 
move that Hoylake praised. 
Under the plan, BAT will dis- 
pose of all assets unrelated to 
its core divisions, tobacco and 
financial services. (Page 15) 

Omm Nam 

Saaflarities were reported in 
the bombings of UTA and Pan 
Amjetimaa. ' Page 4 

Soviet press freedom would be 
dramatically increased by new 
draft legislation. Page 2. 


-Easing cf East-West tensions 
■should bdp promote more 
productive spending, the 
World Bank says. Page 15. 
InternuCEoa drove the dollar 
tower. Page IS 


Crossword 


Page 8. 



The Dollar 

In No* York 


gn'.Mf 

1-8945 

Pound 

1.81 7S 
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2 Americans Are Killed 
As Quayle Visits Manila 


By Sheila S. Coronei 

New York Times Service 

MANILA — Armed men sus- 
pected of bring Communist guer- 
rillas kilted two American employ- 
ees outside a US. military base 
near Manila on Tuesday, just two 
hours before Vice President Dan 
Quayle arrived in the Philippines 
for a state visit. 

Gunmen also killed a member of 
President Corazon C Aquino's 
presidential guard. Captain Carlos 
Dad eg, about IS kilometers (about 
a mile) from where Mrs. Aquino is 
to meet with Mr. Quayle on 
Wednesday. 

The local police commander, 
Lieutenant Pepito Pimentel, said 
that the two Americans, working 
for Ford Aerospace Coip. under 
contract to the U.S. Defense De- 
partment. were driving near Clark 
Air Base when six gunmen am- 
bushed them and sprayed their car 
with bullets. 

The gunmen then opened the car 
door and fired at the bodies of the 
Americans “Hke a finishing touch 
or coup de grace,” Lieutenant Pi- 
mentd said. 

The Americans were on a road 
between Camp O’Donnell, a com- 
munications raid firing-range facil- 
ity where they were based, and the 
town of Capas. 

UJS. officials banned any nones- 
scntial travel between bases by 
American military personnel 

A company spokesman identi- 


fied the victims as William H. 
Thompson, 45, and Donald G. 
Buchner, 44. 

Communist rebels have said that 
the United Slates would “pay dear- 
ly” for the continued presence of 
U.S. bases in the Philippines. But 
they have also offered to reopen 
peace negotiations with the govern- 
ment if no new bases treaty is 
signed. 

The Philippines is host to two 
major U.S. bases and four U.S. 
military installations. Tbe U.S. 
lease cm the bases expires in 1992. 

Philippine officials said they ex- 
pected Mr. Quayle to bring a for- 
mal notice from the U.S. govern- 
ment, proposing the start of 
negotiations extending the lease. 

An important sector of Philip- 
pine society, including 15 senators, 
is against a new bases treaty. The 
Philippine Constitution mamrifties 
that any new treaty on the bases be 
ratified by two-thirds of tbe 24 sen- 
ators. 

Mrs. Aquino said Monday that- 
she wanted to bold a referendum 
on the bases issue before the Senate 
voted on ratification of a new trea- 

ty- 

Shortly before Mr. Quayle’ s ar- 
rival about 1,000 students burned 
his effigy and a UJ3. flag while 
shouting, “Bases out, Quayle go 
home." The students clashed the 
police. Nine policemen were hurt, 
and 12 youths were arrested. 


The Cholesterol Scare: A Second Opinion From U.S. Doctors 


Conned by &W Sail Frvn WV***® 
NEW YORK — A panel of medical 
experts raid Tuesday that the rote of 
ehoksterol in heart disease had bee aex.- 
aggprated by a “medical-industrial com- 
plex’ 1 and that advice to avoid red meat, 
milk and eggs was worrying the Ameri- 
can public unnecessarily. 

“’Iliere is no need to alarm the entire 
‘population about cholesterol" said Dr. 
Elizabeth Whelan, president of the 
American Council on Science and 

Health, a nonprofit group. 

Dr. Whelan and other members of the 
panel of medical experts, inchidmg the 
' acering heart surgeon Dr. Michael 
y, issued a report Tuesday em- 


: that cholesterol was only rate 
of several risk factors that contribute to 
heart disease. Based on medical studies, 
they sad, cholesterol is the weakest at all 
risk factors. 

Tbedoctc«saidtbeemiAaas<Mcho- 
iesterolhad obscured and dirnmished the 
importance of smoking and high blood 
pressure as factors in heart disease. 

‘There is a huge fimmrial investment 
in this cholesterol scare," said Dr. Whe- 
lan. "The obsession of the American pub- 
lic, particularly (he ektody, with chdea- 
tend is a national tragedy.” 

Dr. DeBakey said bflbous of dollars erf 
public and private funds spent on choles- 
terol research have failed to demonstrate 


tha t hi gh cholesterol levds are a serious 
health hazard. He said that his own long- 


m their sur- 
ofcholes- 


term 

failed “to show any change m 
viva! expectations on the basis 
terol levels.” 

The experts said they wanted to “re- 
- store balance" because the role of diet on 
cholesterol was more complex than is 
generally believed. Cholesterol is a com- 
ponent of all the body’s cells and is made 
inside the body by the liver. Foods rich in 
saturated fats contain cholesterol and 
can elevate levds of cholesterol in the 
body. 

Eft'. DeBakey argued that “nobody 
knows the specific, precise agent that 


causes bean disease,” and he warned that 
“cholesterol tests are notoriously inaccu- 
rate" and heart disease can occur in many 
patients without any risk factors. 

Tbe panel said that exercise, av 
smoking, lowering blood pressure 
reducing total calories with a nutritional- 
ly balanced diet woe the best ways to 
reduce the risk of heart disease. 

The pand of heart experts asserted 
that a “medical-industrial complex” bad 
launched a cholesterol scare to sdl more 
processed food products such as those 
containing oat bran. 

Some of the products actually have are overstated. 


higher fai levels than other cereals, the- 
doctors said. 

The doctors said that alarming the 
public about cholesterol had led to di- 
etary changes that have been unhealthy, 
causing people to neglect wholesome 
foods, i n cl ud ing meat and eggs. 

The National Cholesterol Education 
Program, begun in 1985, recommended 
changes in dirt to reduce cholesterol and 
treatment of those with high levels. 

However, medical experts have recent- 
ly questioned studies showing that lower- 
ing cholesterol levds saves lives and say 


Soviets 
Counter 
Bush Plea 

Setback Is Seen 
For U.S. Plan on 
Chemical Arms 


New 


(UPI, 




By Paul Lewis 

.Vr» - York Times Service 

UNITED NATIONS, 

York — The Soviet Union said 
Tuesday that tbe United Slates 
must holt the manufacture of all 
chemical weapons as pan of any 
private agreement between the two 
countries on cutting their chemical 
weapon arsenals. 

The Soviet position, spelled out 
by Foreign Minister Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze in a speech to the 
United Nations General Assembly, 
appeared to be a setback for Presi- 
dent George Bush's offer Monday 
to cut America's chemical weapons 
stockpile by up to 80 percent in 
advance of any worldwide ban if 
the Soviet Union did the same. 

U.S. officials have made it clear 
that the Bush administration in- 
tends io proceed with tbe develop- 
ment of a new type of so-called 
binary chemical weapon even if the 
Soviet Union agrees to a cut in 
existing stockpiles by both sides. 

Such binary weapons only be- 
come lethal after firing when two 
separate components combine to 
form a poisonous gas. Congress au- 
thorized the production of the 
weapons in 1987. 

If both sides stick to the posi- 
tions they have taken so far, the 
Soviet approach Tuesday means 
that the U.S. proposal for an imme- 
diate cut in the two arsenals is un- 
likely to get any further, diplomats 
said. 

Still there was a positive re- 
sponse from the While House to 
Mr. Shevardnadze's address. Mr. 
Bush said Tuesday, “I am very 
pleased with the way things are 
going. The reaction from tbe Sovi- 
ets to our proposals yesterday has 
been positive, so now the goal is to 
get moving and try to work out 
these agreements.” ' 

The Soviet foreign minister also 
proposed a list of other disarma- 
ment measures. He said Moscow 
believed that by the time the two 
countries held a summit meeting 
next year they should have “passed 
the last turn on the road to a treaty 
reducing strategic offensve arms.” 

He called for the phasing out of 
production of fissionable material 
used in nuclear explosives, new 
steps to limit and abolish nuclear 
tests, negotiations tm cutting back 
tactical nuclear weapons in Europe 
and joint sups to hall the spread of 
the technology Deeded for building 
military missiles. 

The Soviet reply to President 
Bush's chemical weapons offer ap- 
peared calculated to belittle tbe 
American proposal by showing 
that Moscow was prepared to go 
even further than the United States 
toward ridding the world of such 
weapons. 

In addition to halting produc- 
tion, Mr. Shevardnadze said the 
two countries should agree to “re- 
nounce the use of chemical weap- 
ons under any circumstances.” 

Such a pledge, diplomats point 
out, would caned the reservation 
both countries entered when they 
signed the 1925 Geneva Protocol 
ou Gas Warfare banning the use of 
chemical weapons in warfare. Un- 

See POISON, Page 2 


Tiananmen 
No Tragedy, 
Jiang Says 

By Nicholas D. Kristof 

New York Timet Service 

BEIJING — The Communist 
Party leader, Jiang Zemin, said 
Tuesday that the army’s suppres- 
sion in June of the pro-democracy 
movement in China, in which hun- 
dreds of people were killed, was not 
a “tragedy” and he refused to rale 
out more death sentences for the 
movement’s leaders. 

Mr. Jiang sounded an unexpect- 
edly hard lme in a press conference 
broadcast live on television. A 63- 

y ear-old technocrat who has been 
named by Deng Xiaoping to suc- 
ceed him as China 's pa ramoun t 

leader, Mr. Jiang was formally des- 
ignated party general secretary in 
late June. This was his first meeting 
with news organizations since then. 

When an Italian reporter asked 
Mr. Jiang whether tbe “the Tianan- 
men tragedy” could have been 
avoided, he responded: 

“Fust, Td like to correct you in 
your use of the word 'tragedy.* We 
do not believe there was any trage- 
dy in Tiananmen Square. What ac- 
tuary happened was a counterrevo- 
lutionary rebellion aimed at 
opposing the leadership of the 
Communist Party and overthrow- 
ing the socialist system.” 

Mr. Jiang refused to say bow 
many people had beat arrested or 
executed in the crackdown follow- 
ing ihe suppression of the democra- 
cy movement, and be said he could 

See CHINA, Page 2 
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Bush at UN: Speech Avoids the Cold War Warrior Approach 


By Don Oberdorfer 

Wa&hmgion Post Service 

UNITED NATIONS, New 
York— In his first address as pres- 
ident to the General Assembly, 
George Bosh spoke very little 
about the Cold War issues of nucle- 
ar weapons and UiL-Saviet con- 
flicts in the Third World, bat con- 
centrated instead on a 1990s 
agenda of chemical weapons, inter- 
national debt, the environment and 
drug addiction. 

In this respect, Mr. Bush’s decla- 
ration Monday was notably differ- 
ent from those of Ins predecessor, 
Ronald Reagan, who m his early 
addresses emphasized nriHiary se- 
curity and often criticized Moscow. 

What Mr. Bush called “a new 
world of freedom'* explicitly as- 
sumed tlx ideological collapse of 
the totalitarian state, an idea he 


offered without naming the nations 
be had jo mind. 

Asserting that the fundamental 
battle between rival systems has 
been won by democratic nations 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

with market economies, Mr. Bush 
turned to such grud g i n g global 
rhallpngfts as economic health and 
environmental well-being. 

His emphasis struck a responsive 
chord in his homecoming to the 
organization where he served as 
chief U.S. representative in 1971 
and 1971 The United Nations is 
fond of dl«3\$smg the woes that 
directly afflict small countries, 
which make op the vast majority of 
the 159 states represented in the 
General Assembly. 

Forehm Minister Eduard A She- 
of the Soviet Union, 


whom Mr. Bush addressed directly 
with unusual cordiality in his 
speech, was as appreciative os die 
other representatives. Mr. Shevard- 
nadze said Mr. Bush's address 
“compared favorably” with others 
he had beard from U.S. leaders at 
the United Nations, adding that 
Mr. Bush had made “a. constructive 
statement in the spirit of the 
times.” 

The centerpiece of the roeec fa 
was Mr. Bush's proposals on 
chemical weapons, an issue the 
Reagan adunmstratioii addressed 
with much less enthusiasm. First 
used in World War L, poison gas 
weapons have emerged as a tough 
new global problem. With the 
spread of capabili- 

ty and the recent use of gas, nota- 
bly by Iraq, the weapons are being 
called “the poor man's atomic 
bomb.” 


Among the other emerging issoes 
addressed by Mr. Bush were: 

• Global economic growth, espe- 
cially the problems of Third Wcdd 
nations burdened by debt Mr. 
Bush extolled the Brady Plan, 
named for his Treasury secretary, 
Nicholas F. Brady, which is given 
credit as a serious attempt ax ad- 
dressing the debt relief issue but, so 
far, has not had rmw-fr poetical 
effect. 

• The world environmental cri- 
sis, including the issue of glotel 
wanning, winch the Reagan admin- 
istration was loath to acknowledge, 
much Ires attack. Mr. Bush died 
two moves by bis administration 
on the environment: Ms commit- 
ment to phase oat all cblonrfkoro- 
carbons by the year 2000 and his 
proposed changes of the Clean Air 
Act. Both issues lay dormant dur- 
ing the Reagan administration. 


•The menace of illegal dregs, 
which Mr. Bush as danger- 
ous to international peace and sta- 
bility as wars are in the Third 
World. The only foreign leader sin- 
gled out for praise in Mr. Bash's 
address was President Virgjlio 
Bareo Vargas cf Colombia, who is 
to visit the White House lata this 
week. 

■ The threat of international ter- 
rorism. It was symbolic that Mr. 
Bush eulogized an American who 
was taken hostage and murdered 
while “on a mission of peace under 
the UN flag,” lieutenant Colonel 
WHUam R. Higgins. 

Mr. Bush briefly mentioned the 
regional conflicts that continue to 
threaten the peace, but made no 
specific mention of Afghanistan, 
Angola, Cambodia, Cezttrsl Ameri- 
ca or otter sites of struggle that 
denrinazed UN deliberations on 
many earlier occasions. 


The struggles continue in many 
of these areas bat there is optimism 
that their ideological aspect is fad- 
ing and the prospect for settlement 
is growing. The change in time 
from earlier times was nowhere 
more evident than in the tributes 
Mr. Bush paid to the United Na- 
tions itself. The Reagan adminis- 
tration withheld large sums of US. 
dues from the United Nations, 
and a deputy U-S. delegate once 
spoke approvingly of standing on 
the dock m New York and waving 
good-bye and good riddance to the 
so-called debating society on the 
East River, 

By contrast, Mr. Bush declared 
that “the United Nations can do 
great things.” While not perfect, be 
said, the United Nations is moving 
closer all the time to its founding 
ideals. He has agreed to pay Ameri- 
ca's full does and some of the ar- 
rears. 


WORLD BRIEFS 

Pope Appeals to Muslims on Lebanon * 

VATICAN CITY (Reuters) — Ptipe John Paul H has made, an 
appeal to all Muslims to save Lebanon, saying in entire 
people was dying while the world looked on. 

“The eyes of the world behold a ravaged land, where human fife no 
longer seems to count,” the pope said. More than 830 people have been 
killed snd at least 3.400 have been wounded since Mars in fighting that 
has devastated Beirut. 

The appeal, which V ati c an officials said was tire fim by & pope to all 
Muslims, cfflnqdfd with an apostolic letter to the whole Catholic Church 
calling for a world day of prayer for Lebanon. Both documents «cre sent 
oa Sept 7, before a cease-fire took effect in Lebanon throe days ago. They 
were made public Tuesday. 

Bush Relents on Drug War Funding 

WASHINGTON (AP) — The White House gave its endorsement * 
Tuesday to a Senate compr o m i se for funding the war ou dregs that would * 
increase President George Bush's plan by $900 BuUkm. 

Mr. Bush's spokesman, Marlin Fittwater, said that, while some details 
of the bipartisan agreemetustiH twodad to btworted out, the plan “does 
ear consistent with our objectives, adding. “We do expea to accept 
arrangement and hopefully we can get ou with itqptanentiag the 


A Free Soviet Press? 
Draft Law Would Allow 
Any Gtizen to Publish 


By Bill Keller 

New York Times Service 

MOSCOW — Three committees 


not per- 


ly approved a draft press law 
ing any ciriwn or group to publish 
newspapers, magazines or books, 
and forbidding advance govern- 
ment censorship of the media. 

“The mess and other means of 
mass information are free,” the 
draft law declares in its 
statement of principle; ‘ 
ship erf the mass media is 
mi tied.” 

Although Soviet journalists in- 
volved in drafting the law describe 
it as the most important broaden- 
ing of press freedoms in Soviet his- 
tory, the bin also would create a 
system of government press regis- 
tration that some critics say could 
be used to shut down dissident 
publishers. 

Moreover the state would pre- 
sumably maintain leverage by con- 
trolling supplies of paper and 
- - *iunof- 


found independent sources of 1 
materials. 

The proposed press law is along- 
awaited attempt to provide le gal 
guarantees for President NfikbaflS. 
Gorbachev’s policy of tolerating 
freer expression, known as gjasnost. 

The law would also give report- 
ers broad rights to obtain unclassi- 
fied gov ernmen t info rmatio n, and 

would establish sew press obliga- 
tions, mrindmg requirements to 
puhHsh corrections Of mistakes and 
to protect sources who have been 
promised anonymity. 

A legislator who made available 
a copy of the law said it was ap- 
proved last week by a joint meeting 
of the three committees with au- 
thority on this issue; the committee 
anglasnost, the committee on legis- 
lation, and the committee on sci- 
ence, education and culture. 

After circulating among other 
lawmakers far comment, it is to be 
published and debated by the full 
legislature, probably in November, 
when the parliament has finished 
work on priority economic laws. 

The press law is one of several 


proposals that promise to make the 
autumn parliament session a test- 
ing ground for central questions of 
Gnmnumst power and orthodoxy. 

Another draft law, approved by 
a working group and endorsed by a 
key adviser to Mr. Gorbachev, 
Georgi K. Shakhnazarov, would al- 
low the creation of ritizens’ groups, 
including rival political parties. 

Also being readied is a law that 
would permit stock markets and 
other forms of nonstate ownership. 

The Soviet Constitution prom- 
ises “freedom of the press,” but this 
formulation has never been trans- 
lated into loal statutes or practice. 

The last few years have seen a 
blossoming of investigative report- 
ing and unorthodox opinion in the 
official press, as well as a spTead cf 
independent publications, bat this 
renaissance still falls shat of West- 
ern standards of a free press. 

Some publications are produced 
by unofficial organizations with the 
acquiescence of local authorities— 
most vigorously in the Baltic re- 
publics, where the newspapers and 
magazines erf popular fronts com- 
pete openly with the official press. 

Otters, wringing dissident jour- 
nals and religious publications 
turned ont an home presses or com- 
puters, are sometimes allowed to 
circulate freely, but at otter times 
face police raids or harassment. 

Anatoli S. Yezhdyov, a corre- 
spondent for the government news- 
paper Izvestia and a member of the 
parliamentary committee on gjas- 
nost, said that the draft press law 
would allow any individual to 
found his own press organ. “Fran 
the point of view of the law,” he 
said, “PravdawiB not be any differ- 
ent from any otter publication.” 

A would-be publisher must ro- 
ister with local authorities, who can 
prohibit publications or suspend 
than far a month if they promote 
war, racism or ethnic or religious 
intolerance, appeal for “violent 
overthrow or mange of the existing 
state and public order” or otter 
criminal acts, or print state secrets. 

“We will not leave tins to the 
arbitrary rule of the bure au cr at s,” 
Mr. Yezhdyov said. “If there is 
dispute, a court decides.” 


■ (Continued from page 1) 
da the protocol, they datm the 
right to reply in land if chemical 
armaments are used against them. 

The Sonet Union also said that 
any bilateral cut in stocks should 
include “rigorous verification of 
the cessation of production of 
chemical warfare agents.” 
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POISON: Shevardnadze's Offer 

Explaining the Soviet position at 
a press conference. Deputy Foreign 
Minister Victor P. Karpov recalled 
that the Soviet Union already said 
it had stepped production of chem- 
ical weapons. 

“We can’t get rid erf old stock- 
piles and pile up new ones,” he 
said, adding that “it would not be 
equals we stop oar production and 
the United States doesn't stop its.” 

The 40-nation Conference on 
Disarmament in Geneva is negoti- 
ating a worldwide ban on the man- 
ufacture and possession of chemi- 
cal weapons, although complete 
agreement is widely felt to be at 
least two yean away. 

Mr. Bush's proposal Monday 
was for the two superpowers to 
anticipate such an agreement by 
starting to destroy most of their 
stockpiles before the treaty was 
completed, thus encouraging other 
countries to speed op agreement on 
a total ban. 

But some experts have criticized 
the American proposal as an empty 
gesture since Congress has already 
ordered the destruction erf til of 
America’s present chemical stock- 
pile by 1997. According to EHsa D. 
Harris of the Brookings Institute, 
this means that President Bush is 
only offering to destroy weapons 
that have already been condemned. 

Although Mr. Shevardnadze 
called in general terms far peace 
and disarmament in the world, he 
said relatively tittle about the role 
of the United Nations in achieving 
those goals. 

His speech thus contrasted to 
last year’s General Assembly ad- 
dress by the Soviet president, \fik- 
hail S. Gorbachev, who set out de- 
tailed proposals for strengthening 
the United Nations and enabling it 
to play a more effective role in 
resolving conflicts. As yet, no 
Western leader has responded to 
those ideas. 

Following the Soviet foreign 
minister’s address, and speaking 
for the 12 European Community 
countries, Foreign Minister Roland 
Dumas of France welcomed the 
President Bush and Mr. 
say they have made 
toward a reduction in their strate- 
gic nuclear arsenals. 

Mr. Dumas’s speech was nota- 
ble, many diplomats said, for the 
strong support it gave to United 
Nations peacekeeping efforts 
around the world. 
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East Gomans at Bonn’s embassy in Pragne heading for home Tuesday after Mr. VogeTs offer. 

GERMANY: Refugees in Prague Are Offered an Out 


(Conthmed from page 1) 

ficult, with few toilets and only 
three showers. 

Refugees who took part in the 
two-hour negotiations said that 
Mr. Vogel issued a personal guar- 
antee f or regular emigration mice 
the East Gennans returned home. 

Tte emissary vdeed a pledge by 
his gov ernment that all cast Ger- 
mans birirtfr the embassy com- 
pound could emigrate within six 
months, irrespective of whether 
they were u nder prosecution for 
“flight from the republic” or other 
offenses. 

Members of the East German 
Army are also covered by the 
promise, a refugee spokesman 
quoted Mr. Vogd as saying. 

Mr. Vogd, East Bedin's main 
negotiator in sensitive human 
rights cases, was able to persuade 
254 East Germans to return home 
and apply for legal emi gra tion 
when be last visited Bonn's mission 
in Prague, on Sept. II 

Bui about 145 more stayed on in 
tents pi tdied around die baroque 
embassy building, and more East 
Germans poured in every day. 
More than 100 refugees have ar- 
rived since Monday mnnmig . 

In Bonn, officials said that two 


West German state secretaries, 
Walter Priesmtz and Jtiigea Sud- 
hoff, also spoke with the refugees. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman 
did not rule out a posable trip to 
Warsaw by the two West German 
officials to talk to the sure than 
200 East Gennans occupying the 
West German Embassy there. 

Reactions to the new East Ger- 
man offer among the refugees were 
mixed. Some said they would ac- 
cept the deal, while others ap- 
peared skeptical 

There was speculation that at 
least half of the refugees, who num- 
bered 1,200 by early afternoon 
Tuesday, would agree to return 
home to subsequently e migra te Ifr- 
gaily from East Germany. 

Even as Mr. Vogel conferred 
with the refugees, more newcomers 

arrived, mostly families. This 
boosted the number erf children in 
the embassy garden to about 250. 

Meanwhile in the eastern Austri- 
an province of Bnrgenland, au- 
thorities said Tuesday that 21,424 
East Gennans bad crossed into 
Austria since Hungary opened its 
borders for them on Sept. 10, or 
about 950 more than by Monday. 

In another development, radio 
reports and church officials in West 


Germany said that the East Ger- 
man police had arrested several 

particip ant s in a large ilwimnrtf a- 

tion against the C ommu n is t gov- 
ernment in on Monday 

that turned into one of the largest 
public shows erf opposition in East 
Germany. 

West German television said 
dial police had prevented its re- 
porting teams from entering Leip- 
zig, where an estimated 5,000 to 
8,000 people demonstrated in sup- 
port of a newly fanned opposition 
movement, New Forum. 

A West Berlin radio s t a tion said 
more than 50 persons were de- 
tained, bm dnndi officials in East 
Germany said there probably only 
a dozen arrests. 

The demonstration reportedly 
started after a reB^ious service held 
to marie the earlier arrest erf 13 
in a similar demonstration. 


Tbe demonstrators also called 
for official recognition erf New Fo- 
rum. 

Last week, the East German gov- 
ernment last week tamed down a 
request for the registration of the 
movement, railing it a subversive, 
organization. (AP, Reuters, UPI) 


HUNGARY: 

Free Emigration 

(Conthmed from page I) 

grate from Hungary and to return 
there.” _ 

The procedure for emigration is 
ample and no reason need be giv- 
en. 

Nevertheless, for certain catego- 
ries of people, emigration wiB be 
i mp ossible even after Jan. 


I. They 

lude people “in possession of 
state secrets of special importance 
to national defense.” They must 
give up tbe jobs in which they hare 
accumulated the secrets and wait 
for three years before applying. 

Also not free to leave are peqpb 
on trial for serious crimes or those 
under a suspended sentence, as well 
as those who avoid taxes. 

A new passport law contains ex- 
clusions along similar lines. But for 
everyone rise, travel becomes much 
easier. At present, Hungarians can 
only spend 90 days abroad without 
a special permit, and if they exceed 
that, they are liable to prosecution. 

The new law abolishes tire con- 
cept of “illegal stay abroad” and 
thus puts an end to the category of 
criminal known as a “dissident,” 
the word Hungarians use for defec- 
tors. 

The special passports issued for 
Hungarian residing abroad 

win also be withdrawn, and 19 laws 
detailing penalties for defectors 
have been annulled. 

Most important, tbe possession 
of a passport has now become a 
right, rather than a gift of the state. 
With tbe new passports, Hungar- 
ians will be able to travel as often as 
they like. 

The two new laws, particularly 
the one riwling with emigration, 
remove the last obstacles to closer 
economic ties b e t we en Hungary 
and the United States. When Prist- 
dent George Bush was in Budapest 
in July, he pledged most-favwcd- 
nation trade status for Hungary in 
exchange for a libera] emigration 
policy. 

The status will give Hungarian 
goods access to the U.S. market at 
special low tariffs. 

That explains the Hungarian 
government’s eagerness to give the 
legislative package priority a he ad 
of otter, mare-presing domestic 
t»<w_ even thoug h e migra tion and 
free travel have not been serious 
political issues since the introduc- 
tion of new passports at tbe begin- 
ning of the year. 

The present session of the legis- 
lature, due to run well into October 
with a brief pause in the middle for 
a Communist Party congress, also 
has on its agenda six crucial laws, 
agreed upon with opposition 
groups, concerning a peaceful tran- 
sition to democracy. 


Sooth Korea Convicts 
A Dissident Professor 

Reuters 

SEOUL — A South Korean 
court has convicted a prominent 
dissideni professor of attempting 
to make an unauthorized visit to 
the Communist North but gave 
him a suspended 18-mouth sen- 
tence, coart officials said. 

Judge Lee Tae Won found Lee 
Young Hee guilty Monday of 
drawing up a plan, without prior 
government approval io lead a 
group of reporters from the dissi- 
dent newspaper Hankyoreh to 
Pyongyang. 



Tbe agreement, subject to final approval by a handful of key sen&torc, 
would raise to 58.8 bjOkm the anu-dxug funds fortte fiscal year th at 

mother 
, increase, 

drug treatment, education and preven- 
tion programs that Democrats sakl were most seriously underfunded in • 
Mr. Bum’s proposaL 

No Sign of Drug Use by USAir Crew 

NEW YORK (AP) — Urine samples taken two days after a USAir 
jetliner skidded into tbeEast River showed no sign of drug or alcohol use ' 
by the pilot or co-pilot, prosecutors reported. The reams were made ‘ 
public Tuesday by the office of the Queens district attorney, who has 
announced that a grand jury will investigate the crash, which kited two * 
persons last week. 

Tests an samples taken Friday reportedly showed no evidroce of' 
alcohol or such drags as cocaine, heroin or amphetamines. Results of ' 
similar tests by the National Transportation Safety Board Mil ora be' 
available for several weeks. 

Captain Mkhad W. Martin, and the co-pilot, Constantine Kfeissas. 
woe criticized by federal officials for failing to submit to testing immedi- 
ately after die incident, although they were not legally required to do so. 

Cheney Warns of Closing More Bases 

WASHINGTON (AP) — Defense Secretary Dick Cheney said Tuej- 
Ccragress may prompt hte mOT t t^iaxy^^«^ ral ^ COnlR ^ 

“Given aD the demands to redirect dollars from the defease budget to 

other areas. I've got no choice but to find ways to dose additional bases,’ 1 
Mr. Cheney said the day after Senate Democrats and the administration 
reached a tentative agreement to boost President George Bush’s anti-dreg 
effort by S9DQ million. The plan requires a cut of about SU billion in £ 
Pentagon budget 

Lawmakers, weighing the S28&2 billion military spending bill, re- 
opened discussion Monday of a federal commission's derision Lo do*W 
military bases and scale (town five mere. 


Quebeckers Again Reject Separatists 

MONTREAL (NYT) — Quebec citizens have voted decitivdy to re-' 
elect tbe Liberal government, of Premier Robert Bomassa, again rejecting 
the separatist Parti Quitecois. 

Mr. Bourassa, 56. a Harvard-trained economist, won his second 
successive majority government after a campaign in which the Parti 
QteMcras ran on an unambiguous pledge to lead the province to 
indep ende nce. 

He has signed an accord that binds Quebec to remain part of Canada 
under constitutional changes that will recognize its distinct identity as tbe 
home of three-ouartenerf tbe nation's French-speaking population. Final 
results pro video a landslide for the Liberals. Of the 123 seats contested, 
the Literals won 92 and tbe Parti QuHrfcds 29. 
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Arson Ruled in North Sea Ferry Fire 

COPENHAGEN (Returns) —The police said Tuesday that arson was 
responsible for a fire aboard Danish ferry in the North Sea on Monday, 
kming two Swedish passengers. 

An inspector in Esbjo^ Denmark, where the feny, the Tor Scandina- 
via, docked Monday evening, said that experts had found that the fire was 
started beside a staircase on the fifth deck. The only tiring? there that 
coaid bum were stacks of dean bed tinea, which indicates someone must 
have hdped the fire get aping,” the inspector said. 

The fire was discovered as the Scandinavian Seaways ferry was heading 
to Harwich. England, from Ootebotg, Sweden. It raged ont of centre! for 
more than three hours. Many of the 550 passengers woe Britons return- 
ing from vacation. Thirty-six persons were hoapiuEzed with smoke 
inhalation. 

For the Record 

Riots broke out In tin town of Arnhem, Netherlands, as shout 2000 

and set fireto homes erf suspecte^^^the ^^s^dTuesday^A/T) 

A Burma mffitmy tribunal has sentenced five persons to death far 
beheading three persons they wrongly suspected of poisoning drinking 
water during a democracy uprising last year, Rangoon Radio said. {AP) 

Gnenffias of the Mo za mb ican National Rto ti mte Movement, or, 
Renamo, stabbed and hacked to death 13 persons and wounded 10, 
including infants, in die southern Gaza Province village erf Chongpcnc, 
Radio Mozambique said Tuesday. — (rfpj 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Italy mmsfed an Slg-ntiffioo research effort Tuesday to find out 
the Adriatic Sea is Invaded by slimy algae. Thousands of tourists 
vacations at Adriatic resorts this mummer after a carpet of the yeQow 
algae washed up mi beaches. (Reuters) 

The private aferfine British I sl an d Airways is to start a weekly Qcriit 
between London and Corsica In November, nffirink in Bastia, Corsica, 
said Tuesday. (AFP) 

Charleston airport remained dosed Tuesday as workers continued to 
try to get it ready for a resumption of traffic following the damage caused 
by tbe hurricane in South Carolina last week. (UPI) 
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CHINA: Jiang Says Incident at Tiananmen Square Was Not a ' Tragedy 5 
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(Continued from page 1) 

not rule out further death sentences 
because that would be political in- 
tervention in the judicial process. 
He said that all cases would be 
handled according to law. 

Asked for details of arrests and 
executions, Mr. Bang said that 
aside from a small mnnberoflead- 
era, “The jjreat majority erf students 
who participated in demonstra- 
tions or hunger states were moti- 
vated by discontent or by concern 
about corruption, mid we can un- 
derstand that. Our policy toward 
the students is to try to educate 
them and unite than. I have said on 
many occasions recently that youth 
are tbe future and the hope of the 
country.” 

Among the Chinese who listened 
on radios and watched on televi- 
sion, the question that seemed to 
resonate most deeply came from a 
French journalist who told Mr. 
Jiang of a Chinese friend, a woman 
who had bees injured on Tianan- 
men Square and then arrested and 

sent to a prison farm where she was 
raped three times in her first week. 
Was (his the way to educate and 
unite the hope of the country, the 
journalist inquired. 

Mr. Jiang em pha«a>fl H again thar 
the party had dealt leniently with 


most stndents, and warned against 
believing “faiiy tales from the Ara- 
bian Nights.'’ 

Mr. Jiang reiterated that China 
would not change its open-door 
policies and commitment to 
change. 

In a statement sure to raise new 
concerns in Hong Kong, however, 
Mr. Jiang warned: “There is no 
need to hide the fact that some 
international forces are trying to 
turn Hong Kong into a subversive 
base for attacking the Communist 
Party of China." 

Hong Kang’s S.7 million resi- 
dents were deeply upset by the 
crackdown on the democracy 
movement, partly because Haag 
Kong is scheduled to revert to Chi- 
nese rule in 1997. Haig Kong’s 
own democracy movement has 
been gaining momentum and has 
also pressed for change in Ghma 

The five other members of the 
Politburo Standing Committee, 
formally China’s highest ranking 
body, also took pan in the press 
conference. They were the prime 
minister, Xi Peng; the economic 
adviser, Yao YHiu; the propa ganda 
chief, Li Rinhuau; the security 
chief, Qiao Shi, and the party orga- 
nization department head, Song 
Ping. 


Mr. Jiang dominated tbe session 
and responded smoothly and seri- 
ously to tbe questions. The appear- 
ance probably wot him a measure 
of new credibility. As a novice in 
national politics, Mr. Jiang has 
been disnissed by some Chinese as 
a political lightweight. 

By televising the full press coo- 
fereoce, the leadership risked em- 
barrassing itself and exposing the 
niinasi! audienc e to foreign skepti- 
cism about the official account erf 
the repression. However, most of 
the 19 questions were tame, and the 
moderator called on few Western 
journatets. 

The Politburo members several 
times criticized former General 
Secretary Zhao Ziyang, who they 
said had committed tbe mistake of 
supporting fix turmoil and split- 
ting the party. Mr. Jiang said that 
investigations of Mr. Zhao were 
continuing but that the party was 
taking a “down-to-earth” attitude 
toward its fanner leader. 

Thai wording, and the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Zhan was 
still being paid his salary and lead- 
ing a comfortable life, seemed to 
suggest that Mr. Zhao wiD not face 
criminal charges of trying to over- 
throw the government 

Mr. Jiang confirmed that tbe 


party Central Committee was plan- 
ning a session to discuss economic 
issues, but he did not say if Mr. 
Zhao’s fate would be decided at the 
meeting as has been expected. 

In what may have been a signal 
that Mr. Deng will retire from his 
last remaining position, chair man 
of the Central Military Commis- 
sion, Mr. Jiang said that Mr. Deng 
was eager to withdraw but that it 
would be up to party and govern- 
ment bodies to decide when he 
could retire and who would suc- 
ceed him. 

In general Mr. Jiang ami the 
other Politburo members refrained 
from tbe harsh denunciations of 
the West that have been cnmrp nn 
lately in the People’s Daily and on 
television. The newspaper carried a 
blistering editorial attack Tuesday 
on France, accusing Paris of poi- 
soning relations and supporting 
criminals trying to subvert Chinese 
rule. 

On economic matters. Depuxv 
Prime Minister Yao said that Chi- 
na would continue to encourage 
private enterprise as a “necessary 
and beneficial supplement” to the 
socialist economy. However, he 
said that industrial ami taxation 
policies would be used to control 
them and check their growth. 
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B |HH Up to now laser printing has had a touch of exclu- 

sivify. Only a small minority of users has had access 
to the quality output that laser printers produce. 
«■ The new PageLaser 6 is a personal laser printer 
designed for the single user. It delivers the same 
■k|M quality print as most high-end laser printers - 
(MnB without the large size and high price. It produces 
six excellent pages per minute - without the 
WKMH no ' se °f dot matrix printers. With the Toshiba 
59»B PageLaser 6 everyone has access to quality. 

Since it's compact, easy to use and reliable, the 
PageLaser 6 will be a welcome addition to your 

The Toshiba Laser Printers: PageLaser 6 and PageLaser 72. office. And with everyone producing professional 


text and graphics, you'll project a better corporate 
image. 

If you want to know more about the new Toshiba 
PageLaser 6, please send us the coupon below. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA Eurapa (LE.) GmbH, Hammer Landstrasse 115, D-4040 Neuss 1, Tel.*. 02101-158-0 


Yes, 1 want more 
Toshiba RageLo 

information about the new 
ser 6. ^ 

Nome 

Address 

1 

1 

Company 

City 1 
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Fundion 

Phone 1 
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Americans Support 
Bush Programs Yet 
Doubt They’ll Work 


By R_ W. Apple Jr. 

Ne*> York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — American;! 
thoro ughly approve of the way 
President George Bush is handling 
his job and support most of his 
programs, but they doubt whether 
many of them, including Mr. 
Bush's highly publicized plans to 
fight illegal drugs and dean up the 
environment, will work. 

Such skepticism also applies to 
the president’s campaign pledge 
not to increase taxes. Most voters 
endorse Mr. Bush's opposition to 
new taxes but they do not ihinlt 
that he wall be able to stick to it. 

Almost three out of four Ameri- 
cans, an unusually large majority 
expect the president to ask Con- 
gress for a tax increase. 

Those are some of the main find- 
ings of the latest New York Ti- 
mes /CBS News poll, a survey that 
includes plenty of political reassur- 
ance for Mr. Bush but aim perhaps 
an early warning that his presiden- 
cy has not yet generated great en- 
thusiasm or full confidence in his 

C Tbe^ based on telephone in- 
terviews with 1347 adults from 
Sept. 17 to 20, had a margin of 
sampling error of plus or mmus 3 
percentage points. 


Blast Near a U.S. Embassy 

The Associated Press 

SANTIAGO — A bomb explod- 
ed early Tuesday across the street 
from the UJ5. Embassy, shattering 
windows in the compound and sev- 
eral other buildings and slightly in- 
juring an embassy security guard, 
Chilean authorities said. 


AMERICAN 

TOPICS 


Computer Network: 
lifeline for Elderly 

After the teen-age computer 
whiz, the elderly computer addict 
About 3.000 retired people now 
have personal computers booked 
up to a nationwide system called 
SeniomeL They exchange elec- 
tronic letters, share advice on tax 
and stocks and even cany on ro- 
mances. And their numbers are 
growing. 

“Our vision is for an electronic 
senior rity," said Mary Furlong of 
Chicago, who founded Seoiornet 
six years ago with a 5700,000 
grant from the Matkle Founda- 
tion, a charitable arm of the 


Over all, 69 percent of the public 
approves of Mr. Bush's job perfor- 
mance and 18 percent disapproves, 
according to the poL 

9° foreign policy the approval 
rating is 60 percent, up 7 points 
since it was last measured in April. 
On the economy it is 55 percent, up 
10 points since April. 

None of the last three elected 
presidents before Mr. Bush — 
Richard Nixon, Jimmy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan — stood that tall 
with the nation's voters eight 
months into their terms. 

There are, nonetheless, some 
findings in the poll that might give 
the president and his aides pause. 

Only 13 percent of the respon- 
dents in the survey expressed a fa- 
vorable view of Vice President Dan 
Quayle, with 19 percent holding an 
unfavorable opinion. 

In a number of areas voters have 
a good deal of confidence in the 
president. 

For example, 57 percent believe 
be will be able to improve educa- 
tion, which is encouraging for a 
man who says he wants to be re- 
membered as “the education presi- 
dent." And 79 percent think he will 
be able to maintain the current 
good relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

But 54 percent say Mr. Bush will 
not be able to improve the environ- 
ment significantly, and 51 percent 
say he will not be able to “signifi- 
cantly reduce the drug problem." 

Nonetheless, 69 percent say they 
approve of Mr. Bush’s handling df 
the drag issue, which suggests that 
the intractability of the problem 
and not the president's approach is 
what makes the public so skeptical 
of success. 



Similarities Are Reported in Blasts 
Aboard UTA and Pan Am Jetliners 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 
PARIS — The explosive that 
blew up a French airliner over Afri- 
ca on Sept. 19 was the same type 
used in the attack on a Pan Ameri- 


vflle, Congo, where the flight origi- 
nated, the newspaper said. 

Investigators have not yet con- 
firmed the location of the explo- 
sive. But the chief aviation investi- 


can "World Airways jumbo jet over gator, Robert Paillasse, said traces 
Scotland in December, two French of explosives were found ina cargo 


newspapers reported Tuesday. 

The dailies Liberation and Le 
Parisien Lib6r& said investigators 
had discovered traces of the explo- 
sive Semtex in the wreckage of the 
DC-10 airliner brought down over 
the Sahara. 


hold at the front of the jetliner. 

France's top anti-terrorist spe- 
cialist, Judge Jean-Lotus Bruguifcre, 
has been named to conduct a crimi- 
nal investigation into the crash. 


Paris on two cargo 

rived Sunday and Monday , ine 

to determine 

ass inhaled gas from c *P 1 °? v r' 

A third plane carrying human 
remains was scheduled to. arrive 
soon. Authorities were awarung au- 
topsy results bcS** rqwrtys®- 
actiy bow many bodies bad been 

recovered. . 

In Nancy, France, a lawyer rep- 
resenting relatives of one crash vic- 
dm^Jcan-Pierre Klein, sad toe 


DC- 10 airliner brought down over In the Pan Am attack in Decern- jem-Pierre Klein, said the 

the Sahara. ber. Semtex was hidden in a radio- fatT ,n v had decided to sue UTA for _ 

All 170 passengers and crew cassette player. Both .the: Pan Am w take the necessary pK. 

were killed whenthe UTA plane jetimer and tte Fremto DC-lOblcw cautions to prevent attack. 

crashed over Niger. The tiers up after reaching their cruismgalu-. ^ aaome y w Girard Michel, 

Mi A thm atfsHr m i v i tli#» rmm t U flCS . cat/? Vfr Tf fflOthCTi WO SlSftlS 


crashed over Niger. The papers 
said the attack mirrored the one 
over Lockerbie, Scotland. 

High-altitude detonators were 
believed to have been used in both 
cases. The bomb on tbe DC-10 also 
was thought to have been bidden in 
a radio, toe dailies said. 

Initial analy st rtf ri«hrisfmm die 

DC- 10 indicates the presence of the 
explosive Semtex, Liberation said. 

The explosive may have been 
hidden in a shipment of fanning 

go hold (rftoej«£ia: in Brazaa- 


des. sajd Mr. Klein’s mother, iwosisters 

Semtex, which is produced in ^ toe mother of his daughter 
lechoslovalria, is known for its would file a suit charging that UTA 
struetiv® force and and should 


Czechoslovakia, is known for its 
destructive force and malleability. 

On Monday, crews suspended a 
search Tor bodies at the desert ate 
where tote plane's wreckage fdL 
“ After one week erf searching in 
those conditioas, the feeling was 
that they were not going to find any 
more bodies," a Foreign Ministry 
spokesman said. They wm continue 
to look for evidence for the crimi- 
nal investigation, he said. 

About 80 bodies were flown to 


rrwuiu iwv u w _ .. 

was “at serious fault and should 
pay higher damages than those nor- 
mally made to plane crash victims 
pnri their families. 

“The me*™ exist for an airl ine . 
company to avoid these types of 
attacks," Mr. Michel said. He said ' 
the Israeli airline El Aland “certain 
American” airline companies pro- 
tect passengers despite the fact that 
they are often targets of terrorism 
attempts. (Reuters, UPI) 


Uganda Breaks Cycle of Terror 

Period of Peace Begins to Counter Widespread Misery 


A Defiant Mother Is Released From Prison 

Dr. Elizabeth Morgan, with her fianefe, Paul Michel, after her release from a Washington jail, where 
she had served 25 months for contempt of court She was imprisoned in 1 987 after refusing to reveal 
the whereabouts of her daughter, Hilary, who disappeared in 1987, or to surrender the child for 
court-ordered visits with her former husband. Dr. Eric A. Foretich; she contended that Dr. Foreticfa 
had sexually abused the girL On Monday, an appeals court ordered an end to the imprisonment. 


By Neil Henry 

Washington Post Service 

KAMPALA, Uganda — It start- 


Amin, who ruled for eight years in 
the 1970s, and Milton Obote, 


Kmni is really an aberration. There 
was a time jn Uganda when atroc- 


ed with a roundup of suspected V*®* 5 “ toe were bewem 
rebels near the town of Kumi in the them responsible for the deaths of 
eastern cotton belt. more than oae.mflfion Ugandans. 


Health Industry Distributors As- the herbicide that soaked into its 
sedation. roots. The Washington Post re- 

Temrinals are an antidote for ports. Just how side Treaty Oak is 
loneliness. “If Tin immobilized," “depends on idiom you talk to," 
one user said, *Tve got my world said Jerry Brand, professor of 
right in front of me. I can go on- botany at the University of Texas 
line and laugh with anybody." and a member of the task force of 
Industry has tapped the Senior- tree experts attending Treaty 
net potential and has offered Oak. “The people who make the 
help. Apple has donated compul- herbicide M«n quite negative, 
ers and Pacific Bdl has sponsored' But others working to save it are 
a site in San Francisco s China- optimistic." Paul Stedman Cul- 


San Simeon, the ornate plea- creased only 11 percent. To ease 
sure dome of the late newspaper the resulting stress on drivers, the 
publisher William Randolph state is distributing a pamphlet 
Hearst that was given to Califor- with the title, “Stop Driving 
ilia after his death, has become Yourself Crazy." 
the stale's second-ranking tourist ^ 

attraction, outdrawn only by Dis- “Do you curse, make obscene 
neyland. Its architect, Julia Mor- gestures or pound the whed while 
gan, was the first female architec- driving?” the pamphlet asks. If so, 
ture graduate of Paris's Ecole des you may be a “road warrior" in- 
Beaux Arts, a civil engineer and stead of an “easy nder." Thecam- 
the designer of 700 other build- paign was created with the help of 
ings. The San Simeon job lasted ! Dr. Martin Brenner, a psychia- 
nearly 30 years. refused to trist from Santa Ana, California. 


a site in San Francisco s China- 
town. 

Reuters notes that an expand- 
ing population of the elderly, 
many with high disposable in- 
comes and most with time to 
browse computer stores, could be 
the next lucrative frontier for the 
industry. 

Short Takes 

Treaty Oak in Austin, Texas, 
the 500-year-old landmark that 
was poisoned by a vandal last 
spring, dings to fife as it puts out 
a fifth set of leaves to rid itsdf of 


len, 45, the drifter accused of poi- 
soning the tree as part of a sup- 
posed ritual, remains in jail facing 
trial and a possible 20-year sen- 
tence. 

A tiny outfine map of Tennessee 
was printed upside down in last 
wedcs issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. A1 Gore, the 
state’s junior senator, was quick 
to complain with a humorous let- 
ter. He conceded that no one 
might notice if Wyoming or Colo- 
rado were flipped -—both are per- 
fect rectangles. 


state is distributing a pamphlet 
with the tide, “Stop Driving 
Yourself Crazy." 

“Do you curse, make obscene 
gestures or pound the whed while 
driving?” the pamphlet asks. If so, 
you may be a “nod warrior" in- 
stead of an “easy rider” The cam- 
paign was created with the hdp of 


neatly 30 years. She refused to 
take much credit, Tbe Washing- 
ton Post repots. “If someone else 
had done it,” she is quoted by her 
nephew as saying, “it would have 
been worse." 


Traffic Department 
Enlists Psychiatrist 

In the past 20 years, traffic on 
Connecticut state highways has 
doubled while capacity has in- 


“ Always allow enough time to 
get to where you’re going," he 
told The New York Times. He 
encourages drivers to think of 
their cars as refuges in which to 
relax. He urges no thinking about 
problems. No reading or shaving. 
Listening to the radio is all right, 
but only easy-listening or classical 
programs. 


Arthur Higbee 


U.S. Military’s New Battle: Juggling Family Issues 


Forces of the National Resis- 
tance Army picked up more than 
200 young peasants and ordered 
them confined to a dank and de- 
crepit railroad wagon. It was about 
6 P.M. on July 12 when the over- 
crowded boxcar was padlocked. 

Eighteen hours later, when the 
soldiers returned to question the 
captives, they found corpses 
stacked on corpses and prisoners 
still alive either unconscious or 
gasping for air. Sixty-nine boys and 
men, the youngest 13 and the oldest 
25, suffocated to death. 

The army subsequently found all 
the prisoners not guilty of rebel- 
lious activity, but what happened 
next was perhaps more of a surprise 
to this nation of nearly 17 mifli nn, 
whose 27 years of independence 
have seen extraordinary political 
oppression and atrocities commu- 
ted by its own militaiy and security 
forces. 

First, the army arrested 14 offi- 
cers commanding the Kumi opera- 
tion and promised punishment, in- 
cluding death, if a mili tary tribunal 
found them guilty of murder. 

Then, late last month. President 
Yoweri Museveni visited Kumi. 
145 kilometers (90 mites) northeast 
of Kampala. As villagers sang tra- 
ditional funeral hymns, he stood 
before three mass graves and said 
his government would provide fi- 
nancial compensation to the vic- 


whose second reign lasted four ities like that were the rule. In any 
years in the 1980s, were between case, no Ugandan gov e rnm ent has 
them responsible for the deaths of ever reacted as qmcfcly and faith- 
more to«ri (me Tniifinn Ugandans. . rightly as this one." 

Mr. Museveni, whose National While refusing to absolve the 


Mr. Museveni, whose National While refusing to absolve the 
Resistance Movement came to army in the Kumi deaths, Mr.Mu- 
power in 1986 preaching recondK- seven! said that “a war situation 
ation and reconstruction, formed a lends itself to injustice.” He apd , 
government broadly based polxti- that ma n y mare civilians than 


cafly and ethtucany. He has also those in Kumi died from “cross 
managed to mdd an army of about fire, malnutrition, mass e xecutions 
65,000 troops, comprising his own and other causes” during Uganda’s 
original guerrilla force as wdl as years of war. 
recruits, remnants from previous ^ Museveni said nationwide 
regimes and rebels who have sur- poverty was partly to blame ^fbc 


rendered. 

But after such prole 
strife and destruction. 


ed aril 
ganda’s 


negligence and other abuses of au- 
thority. His government has mad(> 
a point of ptmudring scores of sol- 1. 


problems remain staggering by any dters convicted erf c ommitting 
measure- OM diseases soch as mca- crimes a gwm t rf viiiam - • 

sles and tuberculosis continue to r r„„ , ,i», ■ - 

rage. A new one, AIDS, ias infect- 

- “T” *! £.*»■“ * *■ 2 £^mmuS 53S 

Pespitea^CTvi torate of 7.2 per- 

which this year axe 8550 

cent last year, toe economy is J £, a ISELtL 

gambles, its gre, domestic pn* m 


. . Agaev fox International Develop- 4 

Contributing to the economic man has risen io $29 mim™ from 
woes is the collapse of the worid S8 nrilEon in 1986. 
market for coffee, which provides ~ - - • 

95 percent erf Uganda's foreign ex- 

duEjp. Last yearTueandan coffee erira l m n- 

Krfwwht tit miiiiAii* #Kav wa r tiRi K^oipsl^wiicfcshsttcjcdwifl 1 ' 


Mr. Museveni says^tbetotal is ho le s sW les ufr to 
tjrmbeliroJSntet te yemotimwSttnfrmlsTmd 

_ . _ sidewalks, coated wit-- reddish 

” at „4 ***“ *° tihscurc dust, convey a look of terminal d fe- 

e progress rep fe Start s often slice t hrough 


that has been 
“Do you It 


By Molly Moore 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — In less than 
two decades, the UJL military has 
been transformed from the young, 
bachelor troops of the Vietnam 
War to an all-volunteer peacetime 
service where about 60 percent of 
the force are married ana 10.7 per- 
cent are female. 

Those changes have spawned a 
battery of social concerns unprece- 
dented in U.S. military history: un- 
married, pregnant teen-agers; a 
rapidly increasing number erf single 
parents; a growing cadre of dual- 
career military marriages, and a se- 
rious shortage of facilities to han- 
dle child-care needs. 

While many issues involve more 
men than women because of over- 
whelming male numbers in the 
armed forces, records show that 
they affect a far higher percentage 
of female service members. 

Problems once relegated to 
wives' dubs have become major 
readiness issues at the Pentagon as 
the military struggles to provide tbe 
crush of social services that field 
commanders now consider essen- 
tial to their ability to go to war and 
retain qualified troops. They have 
forced military rethinking from as- 
signment procedures to child-cus- 
tody regulations. 


Many see linkage between per- 
sonal issues and national security. 

"Retention and readiness,” are 
the keys, says Peter A Morrison, 
who recently completed an analysis 
of these problems and their impact 
on the army for toe Rand Corp., a 
think tank, “if toe army ignores 
these social issues, h may find itself 
unable to retain enough of the 
qualified people it wants to keep, 
and the people it thinks are ready 
to go to war may be too tom by 
conflicting loyalties to make good 
soldiers." 

Many officials assert tom mili- 
tary polities have not kept pace 
with the changes in the makeup of 
the armed forces. They say the ser- 
vices have failed to address many 
issues adequately and could face 
readiness disasters in wartime. 

Officers in charge of units that 
deploy frequently on field exercises 
say it is a serious concern even in 
peacetime. 

“We spend long hours on week- 
ends working unpredictable 
hours," said Captain Lee J. White- 
side, commander of an army mis- 
sile support company in West Ger- 
many. “If we are alerted at 3 AM-, 
where does the single private take 
her baby when she has 10 or 15 
minutes' notice to get to the unit?” 

Although all services have strin- 


quirements that single parents, 
dual-career couples and other mfli- 


rth approaches can be high. 
Pregnant women "are limited at 


were in toe four lowest enlisted “I don't think the killing was 


ranks and 41 percent were unmar- intentional,” Mr. Museveni said re- 
lied. cenfly. “It seems to be a case of bad 


nancial compensation to the ric- . you know what it trash, 

rims’ famines, free schooling for ja ?J°T able to sleep at mght?" But a doserkx* reveals teemmg 

their children and a proper burial asked Joan Kalcwfaitiie, a profes- mmkets offering items Eke hkde-f*' 
for each. sot <rf history at Maicrae Omver- ttw blades, tiSa and electronic 

“I don’t think fte kffling was ? ty aild f ra mber of to e nations equipment, goods Ihalwerepracti- 
intentionaL” Mr. Museveni said re agnts^conmnsaon, which ^ unattainable as rccentfySa 


tary members with children make what they can do, the number of 
arrangements for emergency child hours they can work, toe medical 
care, many troops ignore (tie regu- appointments," said Captain John 
latkms and many units never test Parodi, who commands toe navy’s 


tied. cenfly. “It seems to be a case of bad 

Thirty-tight percent of thepreg- judgment,, terrible negligence. But 
nan t women were living in military these soldiers will be punished, just 
barracks or on ships, which the like others have since we’ve been in 


has beea holding p^Iic hetumgs yearagaEraft aiidwgrtabtemar- 
on abuses committed smee md* kets are crammed wxfffood. ' 


the system. isolated SigoneOa Air Station on 

“Yes. they sign the paper, but we Sicily. “At some point, the burden 
don't test that on a regular basis,” they can no longer bear falls on 
said Rear Admiral S. £ Gallo, who their shipmates." 


heads the navy’s aircraft units in 
the Mediterranean. 


“There’s an understandable bias 
by toe people most affected — the 

•» — :a .u. 


report ealled “ an envir onmen t un - government. The people must see 
suitable for care of a newborn." that abuses of authority will not be 
Military rales require women to tolerated.” 
leave barracks after giving birth, Uganda, a lush East African 
forcing many with mmnnal salaiies land on the shores erf Lake Victoria, 
into imfaimtiar communities with is in the throes of transformation. 


pendenec. 

Indeed, Uganda is enjoying its 


Kam p ala’s bus stations' are 
packed with vans and scores of 


ongpst period of relative peace m passengers clamoring to travel to 
J _ such destinations as the northern 

- ^ arm y h as «hcceeded cities of Gulu and Soroti, which 
in suppressing various nnaffili a t c d last year were virtually dosed tie* 


A 1987 survey of female sailors commander, said the flaw s 
with newborn babies in the San <*“ f - Rear Admiral J. 

Diego area found “an almost trni- Mkhatd Boorda. “Pregnancy is not 
versal lack of preparedness by set- a bad thing - it s a teor you've 
vice members fra- mobilization with got to deal with if you re going to 


no family-support structure. 


Uganda, a lush East African in suppressing various maffiliated last year were virtual 
idem the shores erf Lake Victoria, rebel groups operating in the north cause of fighting and 
in the throes of transformation, and east StiU, localized violence is M nilllj1 i L ... 

Its past three decades are being evident ajmnxs 


Normally 


regard to child care and legal pro- haw: women in your force. 

Son of their offspring." While a re«m navy survey 

er showed that the percentage of ac- 

None of the new social issues tive-duty women who become 


In many instances, the policies of exa min e d in a national effort to 
toe services and the attitudes of improve the present and to shape a 
field commanders have not kept more just political future, 
pace with changes in Pentagon pet- Few countries have seen as much 

sonnel regulations. devastation, violence and terror in 

The San Diego investigation recent times as Uganda. Ethnic ani- 


facmg the military has generated 
more controversy than the preg- 
nancy of active-duty personnel 


pregnant. 7 to 8 percent, was equiv- 
alent to that for civilian popula- 
tions in the same age groups, the 
repercussions are magnified in an 


pace with changes in Pentagon per- 
sonnel regulations. 

The San Diego investigation 
found “a frequent lack of com- 
mand compliance" with policies 
governing treatment of p regnan t 
women. It also reported that only 
one in five pregnant women on 
active duty surveyed received the 


_ . , , and gatoermgs now take place that 

One evening last wetic, a member previously were unthinbiMe ho- 
of toe national parliament was cause of political uncertainty tod 
gunned down bv unknown assail- the threat of viotenct 


uoubjr mi abuvc-uuij Qons in tbe same age groups, tbe “ - . — r*-o*—* 

Until 1978. officers and troops who repercussions are tMgnifiedm an acm, :®j ut y surveyed 
became pregnant were immediately institution unaccustomed to and counseling, 

discharged. Now tbey not only are unprepared to deal with the assod- ^ m 
allowed to remain m the military a ted problems. Fcrninx! * mnnire 

but they also are expected to return “A surprisingly large number of & GUiUEb 

to their jobs ax weeks after giving pregnant navy women," the report 
birth and to finish iheur tours. said, “were young, unmarried and 
Many military supervisors say quite junior in rank." The survey INTERNATIONAL 

that active-duty pregnancy raises showed that of 789 pregnant ser- ESCORT 


shed practically as soon as self-role 
was granted in 1962. 

Much of the tenor was state- 
sponsored. Human rights groups 
estimate that the regimes of Irii 


ants outside his bouse in Kampala. Fnt . . ' 

Packs of armed robbers operate 
recent times as Uganda. Ethnic ani- with abandon in tbe countryside. 
mosities during Britain's 70-year And the Komi incident, as it is after 

colonial tenure erupted into Wood- known, represents only the latest in “5 a tridd^of 

»-i- a number of civilian deaths as the S^„“, In * a ^ 1 . deso ® t 

srrmv ha* nwiwvt tn much mk. Deg“ti tO ICtUm tO the canitaL 


a number of civilian death? as the 


army has moved to quash mas- ^ 1 » IJT 

But, as a U.S. official m the cajpi- mg the expulsion of 63.000 Arian 
tal put it “What happened in citizens. ' 


serious readiness and 


vice members interviewed, more 


tions. The cost and disruptions of than half were under 21, two-thirds 
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Tokyo 9 s Overtaxed Airport: Plans for a New Runway Butt a Wall of Resistance 


By James Stemgold 

■Ate* York Tuna Strrrttx 

MARITA, Japan — Traffic 


v.:: & 

' ‘ ' 


^“niationalairportheaeonaglo- 
afternoon, in keeping with the 
nariooal image of grace and ma- 
chmdikc cffideoc y . But as soon as 
one - crossed the guarded, barbed- 
wire boundary into the airport 
compound, another side of Japan 


Tie been flying here for years, 
and this is the worst I’ve ever seen 
it,” said Pete Drake, an elderly via- 

e-r From Los Angeles, as he 
squeezed toward a vast and seem- 
mgly immovable knot of travelers 
acd luggage in front of the tenm- 
waiting for buses that were 
naming more than 45 minpf ffl 


Inode, there were more lines, for 
everything from immigration 
checks to buying bus tickets top ay^ 

mg the airport tax. 

By all measures, Narita, long 
noted for its high prices and its 
distance from Tokyo — 65 Irilome- 
ters (40 mOes) — is edging toward a 

crias of ov e rcrow di ng. 

At a time when demand for air 
travel is booming, the New Tokyo 
International Airport, as h is for- 
mally known, is running at Heady 
40 percent over its annual capacity 
of 13 million p«wnyn! aflri h a* 
reached the Umit cm scheduling 
more flights. 

On days when the access roads 
dog op, which is often, things get 
even worse. A recent typhoon 
spawned a nvmnnwn^ i traffic jam 


that forced dozens of travelers to 
sprint the last mQe to the airport in 
the rain, bags in tow. 

Yasushi Koizumi, who works at 
the Northwest Airlines check-in 
counter, recounted tales of frustra- 
tion and said that the only reason 
more travelers don't miss flights is 
dial airimes delay takeoffs. 

Adding to the occasional sense 
of absurdity is the fact that beneath 
the traffic-snarled terminal a 
brand-new bullet t ram station lies 
unused. The train line was to have 
art the journey to Tokyo to 30 
minutes from as ranch as an hour 
and a half, bat was never complet- 
ed because of political opposition 
and financia l problems. 

“I recognize that this involves 
the credOaHty of Japan," said To* 


moyuki Takahashi, the recently ap- 
pointed director of the New Tokyo 
International Airport Division of 
the Transport Ministry. “1 don't 
want to caQ this a national credibil- 
ity issue m a loud voice, but I 
should say that this is a very signifi- 
cant issue." 

But Mr. Takahashi says that 
things are about to change. An en- 
thusiastic young bureaucrat, he 
took the job with a mandate to 
dear up the problem once and for 
»H The government has lately tak- 
es a series of tough measures to try 
to begin a long delayed addition to 
the airport. 

Last week, police detained the 
leader of an opposition group, say- 
ing that he had threatened mem- 
bos of the p refec tu re! government 


co mmittee Angling with rtw are pftri * 

tion of land for construction of new 
runways. Police also said they were 
investigating a 74-year-old woman 
for reportedly harassing prefectur- 
al officials by mail. All of the com- 
mittee members resigned earlier af- 
ter the chairman was beaten. 

The key to the issue is what it has 
always been: stiff opposition based 
on the government’s seeming high- 
bandedness in forcing the airport 
ou local landowners without con- 
sulting them. 

The landowners, mostly fanners, 
were eventually joined by political- 
ly active students, a coalition that 
delayed the initial opening for 
years, until 1978, and has kept the 
airport looking like a military for- 
tress ever since. The resistance has 


become a powerful symbol for Jap- 
anese who resent what they consid- 
er to be the national government’s 
autocratic ways. 

The problems became acute in 
1986, though, when the strong yen 
led to a surge of foreign travel; the 
lines on Mr. Takahashi's charts all 
skew upward from then on. In the 
first six months of this year, Japan 
had a $9 billion deficit in its inter- 
national travel account, the largest 
among the industrialized nations. 

“We keep moving our projec- 
tions up, but reality has always 
been worse than the projections." 
Mr. Takahashi said. 

The remedy is new construction, , 
which includes two runways — 
there is currently a single 4,016 - 1 
meter (i 3.200-foot 1 runway — and j 


more terminal space. Capacity 
would increase to 33 Bullion pas- 
sengers a year. 

But eight families have refused 
to sell the remaining land parcels 
needed for the runways; the 21.5 
hectares (about S3 acres! comprise 
2 percent of the site. 

Although it has the legal right to 
force the sale, the government has 
resisted because of fears of more 
violence. Bui Mr. Takahashi hinted 
that the government might be re- 
considering, He said the law per- 
mits tougher action. “The govern- 
ment is running out of patience," 
he said. “We're ready to take the 
next step." The opposition, mean- 


while. shows no sign of bowing to 
the pressure. 

"it's like a curse was placed on 
that site," said Geoffrey Tudor, di- 
rector of public relations for Japan 
Air Lines. "It w as the wrong site, 
and we're never going (o be able to 
forget that." 

So travelers have to make do. 
One favored method for those with 
hefty expense accounts is to lake a 
helicopter to and from Haneda Air- 
port. the old Tokyo airport, which 
is now used almost exclusively for 
domestic flights. Haueda is far 
closer w the city and is accessible 
by car and monorail. 



Warned, Azerbaijanis 
Ease Armenia Blockade 


pf t kM 

SEEKING A TICKET TO THE US. FROM MOSCOW — A UA consular official in Mosom, Robert Sorensen, hamfeigoot 
urfonaation on new immigration procedures Tuesday to an agitated crowd of Soviets at the US. Embassy. The new rales, wbkh 
take effect Oct 1, require flwt appficatioos be seat to Washington and give visspriority to Soviets with dose relatives already in the 

work load and shrink fines of hmdreds of applicants there each day. 


Reuters 

MOSCOW — A Soviet general 
said Tuesday that a monthlong 
Azerbaijani blockade of Armenia 
was being lifted and that 11 freight 
trains bad gone in and out of the 
republic in the previous 24 hours. 

President Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
addressing the Soviet parliament 
ou Monday, gave the neighboring 
republics two days to negotiate an 
end to the rail and road blockade, 
and warned that “concrete mea- 
sures" would be taken if they failed 
to do so. 

The blockade was imposed last 
month by Azerbaijani workers in 
an apparent attempt to starve Ar- 
menia into submission in the long- 
standing dispute between the two 
republics over the Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh Autonomous Region. 

The blockade has depicted Ar- 
menian industry of raw materials, 
created a severe gasoline shortage 


and forced residents to wait in long 
lines for food. 

General Vladimir Yegorov of the 
transport polioe said at a news con- 
ference that seven trains had 
crossed into Armenia by early 
Tuesday morning, carrying ma- 
chinery, building materials, paper 
and coal Another four trains left 
the republic, he said. 

The genera] expressed confi- 
dence that the road blockade would 
also be lifted by Wednesday's 
deadline: adding, in a clear sugges- 
tion that troops would be used if 
necessary, “If this is not the case, 
there are state forces who have the 
power to deal with the situation.” 

The Communist Party newspa- 
per Pravda reported Tuesday that a 
motorized division had been sent 
into Nagorno-Karabakh to support 
the estimated 4,000 troops star 
tinned in the troubled region since 
January. 
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From Slovenia, Threat on Secession 


• CJZr. 
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Reuters 

BELGRADE — The Yugoslav 
republic of Slovenia vowed Tues- 
dayjo give itself the right to secede 
from the country despite warnings 
from federal authorities that they 
would tolerate no such step. 

Communist Party leaders in Slo- 
venia, a republic of two miTHo n 
people that borders on Austria and 
Italy, said they would adopt 
amendments to the republic's con- 
stitution Wednesday oedaring that 
it. can split from Yugoslavia by 
mans or a referendum. 

“Yugoslavia is not being broken 
up by those who demand addition- 


al guarantees for the equality, inde- 
pendence and responsibility of its 
peoples and republics, " a member 
of Sovtma’s ruling Politburo, Gril 
Ribicjc, said at a party meeting in 
Ljubljana, the republic's capital. 

“It is bong broken up by those 
who, contrary to the basic princi- 
ples of the current Yugoslav consti- 
tution, want to redesign Yugosla- 
via." 

Yugoslavia's federal Communist 
Party leaden went into emergency 
session in Belgrade to discuss the 
Slovenian crisis, tile biggest threat 
to the country’s unity posed by a 


single republic since the Commu- 
nist takeover in 1945. 

Yugoslavia is a loosely knit fed- 
eration of six republics with a total 
population of 23 million people. 
Slovenia fears that Serbia, the larg- 
est republic with almost nin« mil- 
lion people, wants to centralize the 
country undo- its control 

The federal state presidency, 
which controls the armed forces 
and can declare a state of emergen- 
cy in any republic, said Monday 
that it would not let Slovenia pi 
constitutional amendments cb 
lengbg federal authority. 
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Pierce Refuses 
To Testify About 
, Housing Scandals 

The Associated Pros 

WASHINGTON — Samuel R. 
Pierce Ji„ the former secretary of 
bousing and urban development,' 
refused Tuesday to answer ques- 
tions before a co n gressional sub- 
committee about scandals at the 
agency during has eight-year tear 
ure, citing bis Fifth Amendment 
right against setf-mcrimmation. 

Mr. Fierce, appearing before the 
subcommittee under a subpoena, 
said.atiadcs cm him by members of 
the panel bad led him to the “pain- 
ful conclusion" that he had been 
prejudged by the panel He was 
originally scheduled to testify Sept- 
15 but refused to appear, saying he 
had just hired a lawyer and was not 
ready. His refusal prompted the 


>Ki 




fanner secretary is at the 
-center of allegations that political 
.v- 1- .favoritism infraenced the mstribu- 
non of hundreds of nriUkjas of dol- 
lars in federal housing assistance 
. r* during the prcsdeccy of Ronald 
Reagan. Although Mr. Pierce has 
denied knowledge of political 
abuses at the housing department, 
lawmakers want to question him. 
about reports that he repeatedly 
assisted maids ami prominent Re- 
publicans who sought favors. 
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Ex-Rights Activist 
> Is Hired by Helms 

The Assodaud Press 
WASHINGTON — Senator Jes- 
v , se Helms, who often has been at 
«***,' odds with the dvQ rights movc- 
‘ / * meni, has hired a former rivB- 
:I rights activist, Jama Meredith, as a 
' , ‘ fc ^domestic policy adviser. 

V*' ■ Mt. Meredith, 58, who in 1962 
* became the Hist black to enrdl at 
the University of Mississippi, 
*;* ■ called his new position “the most 

, . * . campaign tefmake the Made race 
* . .. ■’ 'full, first-class dtizens." 

• j’ The foams activist changed bis 
r ’ ' - views in recent years, once calling 

si 'integration the. Triggest con job 
.■>‘v ever pulled on anybody" A college 
canceled a Meredith speech last 
it feared that he would 
tessionai and rude." 
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On With Arms Control 


P Prudence 9 Pays Off 

George Bush's “prudent” approach to 
Moscow has led to a harvest of concessions 
dial may produce the very strategic arms 
treaty that doubters had feared was beyond 
his political reach. This was unquestionably 
the chief result — and an extremely impor- 
tant one — of Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze's meetings last week 
with the president and the secretary of state. 
A Soviet- American connection that the min- 
ister had found dulled by American “timid- 
ity” just two weeks ago be now pronounces 
to be moving “energetically” on a broad 
front. Although plenty of difficulties r emain, 
it appeaxs that Mr. Bush is putting his own 
mark on the superpower relationship. His 
first summit is aow due next year. 

In arms control, Mr. Bush bad given early 
priority to conventional reductions in Eu- 
rope rather than to the strategic cats that his 
predecessor pursued in the START talks. 
The emphasis on conventional forces St the 
new circumstances of a turbulent Europe, 
and had the additional political benefit of 
postponing any clash with the Republican 
right. Deeply suspicious of START, this de- 
ment threatens to carve up any START 
treaty not to its Hiring 

Mr. Bush's hesitation posed a real prob- 
lem to Mikhail Gorbachev, who has made 

Diphmatic Momentum 

George Bush, the man who once yearned 
for the political momentum be called “big 
moT generated some diplomatic momentum 
toward arms control on Monday. There is 
somewhat less than meets the eye in his 
proposal before the United Nations to speed 
destruction of U.S. chemical weapons. But it 
could nevertheless improve the donate for 
control of these horrifying weapons. 

Hie president, sometimes stiff in oration, 
addressed the UN ddegates with the warmth . 
of an old friend; he used to be one of them. 
They applauded when he outlined his offer 
to destroy 80 percent of U.S. chemical wrap* 
ons even before completion of 3 multination- 
al ban. as long as Moscow agrees to reduce to 
the same level and allows verification. The 
United States is already obliged by law to 
destroy 90 percent of its chemical weapons 
by 1997. Still, the proposed speedup, and last 
weekend's s uper power progress in other ar- 
eas of arms control give some welcome evi- 
dence that Mr. Bush means to move ahead. 

The weekend brought movement toward 
an accord on strategic arms, most of it sup- 
plied fay Moscow. There is agreement on 
verification measures that should permit the 
Senate finally to ratify two treaties limiting 
nuclear tests. And there is an agreement with 
the Soviets to exchange detailed data on 
chemical weapons and to try out verification 
procedures before the treaty is completed. 

Verification, which has long bedeviled 
chemical arms control still poses problems. 
But these need not prove insurmountable 
nor delay progress toward a treaty that both 
superpowers see as in their urgent interest 

They are already ex chang in g data and 
trying out on-site inspections. Their new 
agreement expands these practices, needed 
to assure that existing weapons are de- 


START central to his plans to redirect Soviet 
resources. He has now untied some part of 
that knot by proposing that two major unre- 
solved issues in START, “star wars" and 
SLCMs. be bandied outside a treaty. 

In no longer demanding that an agreement 
on defense in space be written into an agree- 
ment to limi t offensive weapons, Mr. Gorba- 
chev does not flash a green light to star wars 
or to the more modest versions of it favored 
in the Bush administration. But he to 
acknowledge the general shrinking to size 
that time and reflection have wrought in 
both hopes and fears for space defense, and 
he may count on having a skeptical Congress 
on “bis" side. He would deal directly with the 
residual threat by a new mutual affirmation 
of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty and 
by consultations on testing. 

The problem with sea-launched cruise 
missiles Ls bow to tdl the tactical and conven- 
tional ones that the U.S. Navy insists on 
from the strategic and nuclear ones that 
stand to be controlled. Verification does not 
get easier when it is diverted to side talks 
outride the treaty, but the move does perhaps 
simplify a prospective treaty’s Senate pas- 
sage. It sounds odd for Mr. Gorbachev to be 
helping Mr. Bush over the latter’s political 
hurdles, but the benefits that may result 
would accrue to them both. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 

strayed and that new ones are not produced 
secretly. Nevertheless, component chemi- 
cals could still be manufactured at pharma- 
ceutical fertilizer or pesticide plants, and 
the actual weapons are easily concealed. 
Verification can never be certain. 

The primary target of Mr. Bush's dramatic 
proposal on Monday is other countries. By 
destroying some weapons even before the 
treaty is completed, and by making a negoti- 
ated ban more likely, the superpowers hope 
to halt the spread erf chemical weapons. 

A 1925 Geneva protocol prohibits states 
from using — but not from developing, pro- 
ducing or stockpiling — chemical weapons. 
Iraq's use of gas against Iran revived World 
War Ts poison gas nightmares, and countries 
uneasy about their neighbors again began to 
acquire chemical weapons. That underscored 
the need to extend international control be- 
yond the prohibition on use. 

In 1984 the United States, r epresented by 
then Vice President Bush, presented a draft 
treaty to ban chemical weapons at the 40- 
nation Conference on Disarmament. But a 
breakthrough became possible only be- 
cause improving relations between the super- 
powers made their chemical threat to each 
other seem less menacing than the prolifera- 
tion of chemical arsenals. Some tLS. offi- 
cials, especially civilians in the Pentagon, 
disagree. To deter tlx: Soviet threat, they 
want the new chemical weapons that the 
United States still produces. But these are 
not necessary; America has other deterrents 
and in any case could better counter chemi- 
cal attacks by bombing enemy stocks. 

By renewing his personal identification, 
with a chemical weapons ban, Mr. Bush 
shows his ability to advance arms central 
when he wants to. Now the larger subject of 
strategic arms awaits that same attention. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Hie Disarmament Dialogue 

Against the background of the Grand Te- 
tans in Wyoming, the negotiators of the two 
superpowers have readied a series of agree- 
ments which, while requiring doser scrutiny, 
have nevertheless given a new impetus to the 
disarmament dialogue, which is more than 
might have been expected. The Soviets have 
apparently mad« concesrions on strategic 
weapons, SDI and conventional forces be- 
cause of Mr. Gorbachev's need for a foreign 
policy success at a time of domestic troubles. 
What the agreements of Jackson Hole are 
really wrath will be apparent only when they 
yield concrete results. Bui the experience of 
the talks in the American West has shown 
once again that a long-term strategy, pa- 
tience and firmness ultimately pay off. 

— Neue ZUrcher Zeitung (Zurich). 

In his first address to the United Nations 
General Assembly, President Bush contrived 
in a low-key way to reduce the publicity 
advantage in arms control won by the Soviet 
Union over the past year. It was an degant 
speech, long an pleasantries and praise for 
democratic change, short on specifics — ex- 
cept for the angle matter of chemical weap- 
ons, where be issued a challenge that Mos- 
cow may find bard to accept. The UJS. 
proposal offers what appears to be a unilat- 
eral 80 percent cut in stockpiles of chemical 
weapons, but only on condition that Mos- 
cow reduce to an equal level Given that 
Soviet stockpiles are estimated to be at least 
double those erf the United States, President 
Bush is requiring larger absolute cuts from 
Moscow than he is offering. 

— The Times (London). 

Co-Prosperity and the Dollar 

In the 1950s, the United States really was 
the premier land of plenty in a war-ravaged 
world. If it is less so today, that is not to its 
discredit. On the contrary, the rise of Aria 
as an econo mi c power is the fulfillment of 
free market principles that postwar Ameri- 
can hegemony spread and nurtured. The 
ideal was a more even distribution of 
wealth, which has crane to pass. It bears 
repeating that prosperity is not a zero-sum 


game, in which one nation's fortune comes 
at the expense of another’s. The United 
States is comparatively less rich today, but 
it is still richer than ever. 

More foreigners buying dollars means 
that Washington has less control over its 
own money. Where much of that control is 
going is obvious. In 1987, it now toms out, 
Japan surpassed the United States as the 
world’s richest nation in assets — at least 
according to their doDar-stated book value, 
which was partly a reflection of the doner’s 
steep decline against the yen at that ti™ 
But among Japan’s bursting inventory that 
year was a grand total topping one trillion 
dollars in overseas assets, many of them 
doUar-denoumuued U.S. holdings. 

Now look at this year’s 2.7 percent second- 
quarter American growth over the April- 
June 1988 period. Fully 70 percent erf it was 
consumer spending. If growth of the money 
supply was the lowest since 1959, this must 
have been mostly debt. Manufacturing large- 
ly contracted. On tbe whole, as one analyst 
saw it, “the industrial sector is fading and 
continuing to fade” — according to many 
sperts, because erf the stronger dollar. 

This is not Hkdy to improve until America's 
savings rate grows. Washington professes to 
be doing Japanese a favor in advising than to 
bring their 20 percent savings rate down. 
P erhap s, but Asians might like to do Ameri- 
cans, as well as themselves, a favor fay sug- 
gesting that tbe substance of growth is more 
important to co-prosperity than an fflusory 
symbol of one nation’s predominance. 

— Asiaweek (Hong Kong). 

India: Taxes Without Welfare 

India is one of those countries where 
taxes are perhaps the highest in the world. 
Logically, taxes should follow the principle 
of the citizens’ duties and rights going to- 
gether. In many countries, [taxpayers] enjoy 
social welfare, health facilities, old-age pen- 
sions and similar other concessions. But in 
India no such state protection even remote- 
ly comparable to high taxation is available, 
in this election year, Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi ought to launch his developing na- 
tion firmly on the path of a welfare stale. 

— The Khaleej Tunes (Dubai). 
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Pluralism Is Made of Real Diversity, Not of Fudge 


W ASHINGTON — Pluralism requires toler- 
ance. But a pluralistic society undermines its 
ability to deal with its most serious problems when 
differences are denied and tolerance is trass' 
framed into a false sense of unity. 

Yet political social and religious leaders do their 
best to convince us that differences among people 
are never profound and are always reconcilable. 

In America, children's books and television 
shows like “Sesame Street" tdl of the wonderful 
thin g s that boys and girls, rich and poor, white and 

Perhaps intolerance would not boil 
over with such intensity if honest 
differences were allowed to simmer. 

Hispanic have in common. Interfaith organiza- 
tions like the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews publish tracts aimed at persuading their 
flocks that the two religions are — the divinity of 
Jesus notwithstanding — remarkably similar At 
home and in the workplace, men and women lie 
through their teeth, assuring that they think of 
each other as non-gender-specific “people.” 

In politics, the lan g ua g e of tolerance is going 
strong. The Bush administration seems committed 
to a Gentlespeak of coalition-building and biparti- 
sanship. Democrats and Republicans are exhorted 
to put aside differences — which is to say, political 


By Elizabeth Kristol 

philosophies that gave birth to the two-party sys- 
tem — and focus on common concerns like the 
ozone layer and how standing too dose to power 
lines and toaster ovens can km you. 

Tbe media do their Ut for tolerance by enlight- 
ening Americans about the fact that their counter- 
parts in the Soviet Uni cm are living, breathing 
people who have sinns headaches, instinctively talk 
baby tallr to animats and get old *rnl die just 
the way other people do. 

This is false tolerance, and in moments erf crisis 
people won’t fall far it 

The extraordinary reaction to the Supreme 
Court's decision that enables states to restrict abor- 
tions exposed the truth that differences i 


pie persist, and run deep. "Detector is a 
epithet, yet it was hurled by one group erf Democrats 



the Repub- 
tax. 

for years had 


at fellow party members who i 
lican effort to reduce the < 

Jews and Roman Catholics, wt 
been cheerfully building wobbly bridges,' suddenly 
rediscovered their animosity as they argued over 
the propriety of a convent on tne ate of the 
Auschwitz death camp. Residents of the ethnically 
mixed Bensonhurst section of Brooklyn watched 
racial hatred shatter their community. 

Perhaps intolerance would not boil over with 
such intensity if honest differences were allowed to 
simm er- A healthy pluralism may in fact be charao- 


For Sustained, High-Quality Growth Worldwide 


W ASHINGTON — We are com- 
ing to the end of a decade of 
rapid economic change. The 1980s 
have been years of growth in large 
parts of the world economy. But they 
leave a legacy of serious problems, 
especially for the developing coun- 
tries. Many of these countries have 
failed to share in the prosperity gen- 
erated by the long economic expan- 
sion in the industrial world. 

Real per capita incomes in the 
most seriously indebted countries 
have declined during the '80s. This 
has to be reversed. Almost all of these 
developing countries are members of 
the International Monetary Fund, 
and helping them address their needs 
is one of the primary responsibilities 
of the IMF. In tbe interest of all 
countries, we must wain create con- 
ditions for sustainable growth. 

Many developing countries still 
face a heavy burden erf debt. 

In May the IMF adopted broad 
guidelines for its role in the evolving 
debt strategy and in particular for its 
support for debt reduction opera- 
tions. Since then four countries — 
Mexico, Ve n e z uela, Costa Rica and 
the Philippines — have concluded 
arrangements with the fund that in- 
clude IMF support for debt reduc- 
tion. Out of $9 billion committed to 
these four countries, $23 billion has 
been set aside for that reduction. 

However, the IMF alone cannot 
resolve this problem. AU parties in- 
volved — the indebted countries, 
creditor governments, commercial 
banks and international financial in- 
stitutions — must assume their re- 


By Michel Camdessus 

The writer is managing director of the International Monetary Fund. 


sponsibilities to ensure the success of 
the strengthened debt strategy. 

How can we achieve a turnaround 
in the heavily indebted countries, and 
what should be the contribution of 


First and foremost, the developing 
countries must be prepared to intro- 
duce and persevere with good and 

Economic policies in all 
countries should be 
sensitive to issues of 
equitable distribution of 
the fruits of growth* 

comprehensive economic policies to 
promote growth in output and trade. 
This means bringing down inflation, 
increasing savings, reducing trade bar- 
riers and restoring a climate erf confi- 
dence that attracts foreign capital and 
the repatriation of flight capitaL 
I am impressed with what I would 
term a “silent revolution” in attitudes 
in many developing countries that 
had been following a different policy- 
path, most notably in Latin America 
but also in Africa. They are re-evalu- 
ating their economic policies and re- 
questing the advice of the IMF in 
developing policies designed to help 
generate growth. Reflecting this revo- 


lution, the IMF has leading programs 
in place with almost 50 member 
countries, more than ever before. 

Official lenders have maintained a 
high level of net lending to develop- 
ing countries since the outbreak of 
the debt crisis. It is now essentia] to 
bring about a more appropriate con- 
tribution from the private sector. 

The banks are {Maying a vital role, 
and we need thrir continued coopera- 
tion. I am impressed when bankere teil 
us that debt reduction should not take 
a form that win dete the banks from 
placing tbe appro pria te em p ha s is cm 
new lending. They are right But in 
accepting this, 1 most also stress that 
lending has to be large enough to 
finance the growth amf economic re- 
forms erf the debtor countries. 

I understand that the banks hove to 
make very difficult in com- 

plex circumstances. But prolonged ne- 
gotiations can only postpone the ap- 
plication at necessary policy reforms, 
and continued econ omic instability 
can rally increase the Hkdihood of 
debt-servicing difficulties. 

The banks should not think that 
reticence on their part will lead to a 
larger contribution from the multilat- 
eral organizations. It is in the self- 
interest of the commercial hanks that 
they fully contribute as partners in this 
process, so that debt & no longer a 
crisis but a manageable problem. 

Among the countries with debt dif- 
ficulties, some East European ooun- 


For a Different Approach to the World’s Poor 


This appeal is by legisknon from five countries who have been active in develop- 
ment issues: Cordon Bibtey of Australia. Tah/jiro Hamada of Japan, Uwe Holtz of 
West Germany, Bowen Weiis of Britan and Tony P. Had of me United States. 


“Must we starve our children to 
pay our debts?” Julius Nyerere, tbe 
Tanzanian statesman, asked three 
years ago. The Western world has 
answer ed ye s. 

UNICEF said in its “Stale of the 
World's Children 1989” report that 
“at least half a million children have 
died in the last 12 months as a result 
of the debt crisis and recession.” 

Austerity measures imposed on 
Third Wond countries by the World 
Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund often result in cuts in 
health and education budgets, dra- 
matic price increases and rising un- 
employment, and the poor have 
been hit the hardest 
This week’s meetings erf the World 
Bade and the IMF m Washington 
present a real opportunity fra these 
two institutions to adopt more pover- 
ty-oriented practices — changes that 
many consider essential 
The massive increases in Third 
World indebtedness came about in 
the 1970s when OPEC revenues wer e 
recycled by commercial banks as 
loans to developing countries. That 
created a millstone, which grows 
heavier each year, around tbe necks 
of the world's poorer nations. 

In 1988, for the sixth consecutive 
year, there was a net transfer of fi- 
nancial resources from poor to rich 
countries, rea c hin g a new record of 
S33 billion, according to the United 


Nations' newly published “World 
Economic Survey 1989.” 

Fearing widespread default, com- 
mercial banks have virtually ceased 
new lending to poor countries. Debt- 
or countries have been forced to turn 
to the World Bank and the IMF. 
These two institutions have devel- 
oped policies to adjust the structure 
or countries' economies so that they 
might earn enough from exports to 
pay the interest on thrir debL 

One of the hardest-toting effects of 
structural adjustment comes from 
budget cuts, notably in of health and 
education. We have seen a deteriora- 
tion (often from vary low levels) of 
medical care, education and mitrition- 

For example, 25 percent of health 
workers were laid off in Jamaica due 
to arts in expenditure; in Mexico and 
Bolivia, health spending was cut to 
less than one-quarter of its 1972 lev- 
els. These cuts inevitably affect the 
poorest groups. 

Poverty, hunger and malnutrition 
claim the lives of 14 million people 
each year. Of those, 70 percent are 
children under age 5. UNICEF esti- 
mates that 50 milli on infants will die 
unnecessarily between now and the 
end of tbe next decade. 

This relentless toll of young lives 
is but the tip of the iceberg of mal- 
nourished and stunted youth on 
whom the burdeu of debt repayment 
will fall in years to oome. 


To rectify this situation, we urge 
the World Bank and the IMF to 
adopt the following proposals: 

Ensure that all World Bank-sup- 
ported adjustment progr am s include 
specific targets for improvements in 
key social areas, mclnrinig the under- 
5 mortality rate and f emal e literacy. 

Structural adjustment policies 
should include measures that do not 
merely c omp ensate the poor bat 
bring positive benefit to tire most 
vulnerable. Policies should be de- 
signed and mmfemented in consulta- 
tion with public-sector agencies and 
local nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, especially those with grass- 
roots involvement with the poor. 

Tbe bank should give greater pri- 
ority to projects ana programs that 
enhance the economic productivity 
of the poorest 20 percent erf the pop- 
ulation (e.g., access to land, irriga- 
tion, credit and so on). 

A borrowing country’s efforts to 
reduce poverty should be a major 
and separate criterion for the alloca- 
tion of assistance, including assis- 
tance in support erf debt reduction. 
The bank should assist countries to 
develop and achieve national pover- 
ty alleviation plans. 

It is important that the World 
Bank and the IMF begin to take 
serious steps to ensure that structur- 
al adjustment does sot continue to 
worsen the plight of the poor — 
indeed, that it contributes to better- 
ing thrir conditions. 

Las Angeles Times. 


terized by the mutual respect that arises from a 
simm ering erf conflicting viewpoints and diverse 
senses of identity. Yet such an admission seems 
nothing less than a Herculean feat far many peo- 
ple, especially those who bold public office. 

It is a peculiar quirk of Kfelnat the fundamental 
similarities among individuals say the least about 
us. We derive our sense of identity and pride not 
from putting on our pants one leg at a time but 
from our lifelong investments in particular world 
views, philosophies and beliefs — and these are the 
qualities we hope others will respect and tolerate. 

If die lessons of tins past summer teach anything, 
it should be that you cannot achieve tolerance by 
glossing over profound differences. Political and 
social leaders are misguided in favoring the expedi- 
ent route of embracing .similarity over tbe far more 
difficu lt task of enduring genuine differences. 

True tolerance means looking differences square- 
ly in the eye and adnnttmg that when other people 
seem to differ from us, tins is because they actually 
believe their view erf the wodd to be tree. 

It is an occupational hazard afphnalism that we 
must live alon^ddc people who differ from us. This 
gives rise to discomfort, displeasure, fear and even 
anger. Gvilizatian asks that, at such, times, we 
refrain from drawing swords. It requires that we 
continue to draw distinctions. 


The writer is executive (Erector of the Institute for 
International Health and Development. She contrib- 
uted this comment to The New York Tones. 


For Algeria? 
A Sort of 

Perestroika 

Bv John K. Cooley 

L ondon — Hve 
/ Algeria that wdcon^ gn«is 

m Urn 2 ^ amriversaiy cdebraWHi erf 

its 1954 revolution was still calling 

itself a M sodaEn’’aK^\^, 

Those of us who bad cover ed its 
1954-62 war fra “depend mce fx^ 
France had been '&&**** KjZi 
dalist” Algeria’s diplomatic achrew- 
meats over the years. Decisive hop? 11 
freeing the US. hostages re Tehran m 
1981 was not the least of these. 

But we were skeptical of the claims 
by some younger Algerians Jh»* a 
restructuring of Algeria's pcstarfo- 
pini system, sometimes desen oca as 
“Islamic socialism," was cm the way 
that it might mjtk. 

It look savage street riming follow- 
ing ri mw i r shortages of food an® 
n thw necessities Iasi October to 
speed reform and end tire Cuban- 
style sloganeering and old- fine think- 
ing that Hungarians. Poles and oth er 

Fac t Fnmpwnw are HOW rejecting. 

This process in Algeria, and AI" 
ria itself, deserve a doser look , 
foreigners. Wire so? , ^ 

Tbe answer is that Algerians, who “ 
lost a nriffion dead in the stru gg le to 
expel the French colonizexs,are now 
reaching tbe conclusion that 
many in Eastern Europe have 
reached: M n TX Tff |T| and state owner- 
ship simply do not work. 

A doable process of change is un- 
der way in Algeria, affectum its 
ndgbbras, too. The seasoned diplo- 
mats of Algiers, though unable to do 
for American hostages in Lebanon 
what they did for the Americans in 
Tehran, have accomplished no less a 
feat than the ralmrng of their turbu- 
lent neighbor. Colonel Moammax 
Gadhafi of Libya. 

President BendjedkTs emis- 
saries have coaxed Colonel Gadhafi: 
into conducting peace with Chad. 
Tire Libyans have essentially agreed 
to let the World Court settle that 
territorial dispute with Chad over the 
patch of desert between them called 
the Aouzou Strip, where the two sides -* 
fought two summers ago before Chad 
expelled the Libyan invaders. 

Under Algerian urging. Colonel 
Gadhafi has also pulled some of lac 
soldiers out of Sudan’s poverty- 
stricken west He las welcomed some 
former political opponents borne to 
Libya, and, according to Western to 
tdhgence reports, greatly reduced his 
aid to terrorist movements. 

Since May’s Arab summit confer- 
ence in Casablanca, Algeria’s into' 
Arab League ambassador. 
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tries with centrally planned econo- 
mies deserve special mention. They 
are embarking on a complex and his- 
torically unprecedented process of 
economic restructuring. They face 
the difficult task of opening their 
econoaura and integrating them more 
frilly into the world trading system. 
These are formidable challenges. The 
IMF is wodemg dosdy with sevoal of 
these countries, and we bdreve that 
woii in this area will be cne-of our 
central c h al len ges in the ’90s. 

A group of countries which causes 
me special concern are the low-in- 
come, debt-distressed countries of tire 
world, inducting those in sub-Saharan - 
Africa. They have fared die worst in 
recent years, and a special effort is 
required by all concerned. The coun- 
tries ihemsdves need sustained and 
strong policies to transform their 
economies and make them more pro- 
ductive^ and generous assistance by 
donor governments and the multilat- 
eral agencies over many years to come. 

Fortunately, there Ires recently been 
some progress. Twenty-four countries 
in Africa now have IMF loans cany- ■ 
ing an interest rate of 0.5 percent over 
10 years. Many of these countries 
show a consistent pattern of economic 
adjustment. The grow t h Urey are ex- 
posed to geaerate will not be dramat- 
ic, but they are malring an impo rtant 
return to a path of positive growth of 
reaper capita incomes. 

The c hallenge for these countries, 
and fra: all who help them, is to attain 
a continuous and steady improve- . 
ment in the economic rase mid in 
their standards erf livin g The IMF is . 
determined to do its full share. 

Underlying all of tire IMF’s goals 
for the next decade is tire need to ami 

not just for g rowth but for high-quaE- 
tv growth. Tibs means growth pantiles 
that res pect tire need to protect tire 
environment It means poli- 

cies, in all countries, that are senstivc 
to issues of equitable distribution.- of 
the fruits of growth. And it calls for 
programs that alleviate the plight of 
the poorest members erf society. 

The Washington Post 


Ibrahimi/ha* worked pit* 
tiently with Morocco and Saudi Ara- 
bia to halt the Lebanese slaughter 
and heal the country’s wounds. 

Even the intractable Western Saha- 
ra dispute between King Hassan of 
Morocco and tire Algemm-bocked 
Pcfoario gnerrgbw locks less intracta- 
ble, thanks to patient Algerian (and 
clever Mbroocaig dtpkxn&y. 

Coland Bendjcdxl is now looting 
inward at Mama's huge domestic 
problems. Henas appointed a fresh 
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technocrats, to replace tire grizzl 
veterans of the war for indcpendence. 

The new prime minister Mndoud 
Hamroudre, like the reformers in Po- 
land and Hungary, is drawing power 
from new laws to end one-party rule 
by the National Liberation From. A 
new social democratic party has been 
legalized, and so has a Muslim funda- 
mentalist party (though more extrem- 
ist fundamentalist groups have not) 

As forms dnef of tire president's 
office, Mr. Tfanmrah* began p ushi ng 
economic liberalization, tnclmfing 
partial privatization erf the top-heavy, 
often corrupt, state entaprises, more 
than three years agp. Orfoad Beadje- 
did named him prime minister early 
this , month to replace an old party 
stalwart, Gdond Kasdi Merbah, who 
was good at running a repressive inter- 
nal security system in me 1970s, bat 
who resisted reforms. 

The new foreign minister, Ahmed Ajfi' 
GfaozaH, was fin ance minister for tbe 
past year and had succeeded in get- 
ting the International Monetary 
Fund to refinance some of Algerian 
staggering $25 billion debL Before 
that, be successfully ran Sonatrach, 
tire state ofl and gas monopoly whose 
revenues are now just barely covering 
service payments on that debt. 

Cokmef BendjeduTs team, in its 
anpotmeed moves toward a semi- 
private economy and a multiparty 
gate, has its work cut out for it. 

.The West should watch carefully 

be ready to help where it can. * 

The writer, a London-based corre- 
fondentfor ABC News, is author of 
Baal, Christ and Mohammed Reh- 
gjpn ond Revolution in North Africa.” 

He contributed tins comment to the 
International Herald Tribune. 
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100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


with operations against the Kamer- 
oom and the German Conga 


1889: Edison Is Honored 

PARIS — Mr. Thomas F/fi«rwi has 

Daladier Cabinet has 
djOTeea the dusohitioa ol the French 
t ^nunums t party, the most powerful 
foreign sxnon of the CoEtera 
sum* Hitter suppressed its Goman 

5 fears . Conmmmsm 
now ceases to exist as an organized 


the President erf the Republic, sent 
Mr. Edison tire patent ana insignia of 
a Commander of the Legion of Hon- 
or. M. Spoiler wrote; “In conferring 
upon you this hi gh distinction, the 
Government of the Republic desires 
to recognize the exceptional sendees 
yon have rendered to science by 
your marvelous inventions." 

1914: Bnssians Advance 

PETROGRAD ■— Chyrow has been . 
captured by the. Russians «nd Ftte-' 
mysl's fate is sealed. Tire Aus trian 
army, driven out of Qryrow, contin- 
ues to retreat. Cracow is reported to 
have been occupied by German 
troops and the town to be under tire 
rule of a German ndhtaiy comman- 
dant. The civil residents arc fleeing in ■ 
panic. Meanwhile, tire Allies have . 
earned tire war into German Africa 
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OPINION 


This Disgusting Advocacy 
Of the 'Slavery’ of Drugs 


By A. M. Rosenthal 


NJ YORK — Across The country, 

t ” 3 scattered but influential collec- 
uon csmtcUec tuals is intenselv engaged 
m the case for slavery. 

• With considerable passion, these 
Americans are repeatedly expounding 

ON MY MIND 

the benefits of not only tolerating slav- 
ery but legalizing it: 

It would make life less dangerous for 
the free. It would save a great deal of 
money. And since the economies could 
be used to improve the lot of the slaves, 
in the end they would be better off. 

The new anti-abolitionists, like their 
predecessors in the 19th century, con- 
cede that those now in bondage do not 
themselves see the benefits of Te gaiiring 
their status. 

But in time they will, we are assured, 
because the beautiful pan of legalization 
is that slavery would be designed so as to 
keep slaves pacified with the very thin g 
that enslaves them! 

_ - The form of slavery under discussion 
is drug addiction. Il does not have every 
characteristic of more traditional forms 
of. bondage. But they have enough in 
common to make the comparison moral- 
, ly valid ' — and the campaign for drug 
• : legalization morally disgusting. 

Like the plantation slavery that was a 
foundation of American society for so 
long, drug addiction largely involves 
specifiable groups of people. Most of the 
enchained are children and adolescents of 
all colors and Waeit and Hispanic adults. 

Like plantation slavery, drug addic- 
tion is passed on from generation to 
generation. And this may be the most 
important similarity: Like plantation 
slavery, addiction can destroy among its 
victims the social resources most valu- 
able to free people for their own better- 
ment — family life, family traditions, 
family values. 

In "plantation-time America, mothers 
were taken from their children. In drug- 
time America, mothers abandon thetr 


First Try It With Marijuana 

I F the legalization of aD illicit drugs is 
too outrageous to ctm template, tow 
about a more modest proposal: 
marijuana, the most windy used drug 
after alcohol and arguably the most be- 
nign. Marijuana sales could be controlled 
like those of alcohol: No sales to minors, 
no advertising, no drugged driving 
Eleven states have mopped criminal 
penalties for personal possesaon of mari- 
juana without triggering any explosion of 
use. Experimenting with marijuana 
would provide the best opportunity to 
test the premise that we would be better 
off if drugs were legal and controlled 
rather than outlawed and out of control. 
— Jerry Knight in The Washington Post 


children. Do the children suffer less, 
or the mothers? 

Anti-abolitionists argue that legaliza- 
tion would main* drugs so cheap and 
available that the profit for crime would 
be removed. Well-sujpplied addicts 
would be peaceful addicts. We would 
not waste billions for jails and could 
spend some of the savings helping the 
addicted become drug-free. 

That would happen at the very rime 
that new millions of Americans were 
being enticed into addiction by legaliza- 
tion — somehow. 

Are we really foolish enough to be- 
lieve that tens of thousands of drug g an g 
members would meekly steal away, 
foiled by the marvels of the free market? 

Not likely. The pushers would cut 
prices, making more money than ever 
from the ever-growing mass market. 
They would immediately increase the 
potency and variety beyond anything 
available at any government-approved 
narcotics counters. Crime would in- 
crease Crack produces paranoid vio- 
lence. More permissiveness equals more 
use equals more violence. 

And what will legalization do to the 
brains of Americans drawn into drug 
slavery by easy availability? 


atnaan told me that after only a few 
months babies born with crack addic- 
tion seemed to recover. Now we learn 
that stultifying behavioral effects last 
at least through early childhood. Will 


they last forever? 

How long will crack affect neurological 
patterns in the brains of adult crack us- 
ers? Eh. Gabriel Nahas of Columbia Uni- 
versity argues in his new book, “Cocaine: 
The Great White Plague," that the dam- 
age may be irreversible. Would it not be 
an act of simple intelligence to drop the 
legalization campaign until we find out? 

Then why do a number of writers and 
academicians, left to right, support it? I 
have discussed this with anti-drug lead- 
ers like Jesse Jackson, Dr. Mitchell Ro- 
senthal of Phoenix House and William 
Bennett, the U.S. drug “czar," who 
search for answers themselves. 

Perhaps the answer is that the lega- 
lizes are not dealing with reality in 
America. I think the reason has to do 
with class. 

Crack is beginning to move into the 
white middle and upper classes. That is a 
tragedy for those addicted. But it has not 
yet destroyed the communities around 
which their lives revolve, not taken over 
every street and doorway. 

M in ghetocommum tics poverty and 
drugs come together in a catalytic reac- 
tion that is reducing them to social rub- 
ble. The anti-abolitionists, virtually all 
white and well-to-do, do not see or do not 
care. Ether way they show symptoms of 
the callousness of class. That can be a 
particularly dangerous social disorder. 

The New York Times. 



Take a Bag and Walk the Beach 


T allahassee, Florida — Ana- 

stasia Island lies south of St, Au- 
gustine like a great inverted teardrop, its 
eastern shore wed coming the Atlantic 
surf across some of the most beautiful 
beaches in Florida’s long coastline. 

At sunrise, strollers on the broad 
sands can begin their day with a special 
reverie, a reflection on the beauty of the 
place as well as the historic significance 
of the harbor community to the north — 
the oldest city in the United States. 

emphasizes the stark dis- 

carded plasma bag, snaking its stained 
plastic hose through a few strands of 
seaweed Passed undisturbed by others, 
the trash was picked up by an elderly 
couple and dropped into a refuse barrel. 

They walked mu undistressed, each 
carrying a shell-collector's net bag for 
transporting beach debris to the bends. 
The plasma container was typical erf what 
they casually removed from the beach 


gerous, accounts for only one of a thou- 
sand items littering American beaches. 

A few weeks ago, the Center for Ma- 
rine Conservation issued a report cm an 
effort last year by 47,500 volunteers to 
dean up 3,500 males (5,700 kilometers) 
of beaches in 25 states. In about three 
hours, 10,706 Florida volunteers picked 
up 388,000 pounds (about 175,000 kilo- 
grams) of debris from 915 coastal miles. 


By Ed Johnson 

Sixty percent of it was plastic m a terial. 

Results from the cleanup, startling 
even to the oonservarionists who orga- 
nized it, sent a message to politicians, 
co mmerc ial interests, plastics manufac- 
turers and casual beacbgoers: Beaches 
are becoming coastal junkyards. 

The report also stimulated support for 
Saturdays Coastal Cleanup Day, an ef- 
fort that anticipated participation by 

MEANWHILE 

more than 60,000 volunteers nationwide 
before Hurricane Hugo interfered. 

This year’s national cleanup, nonethe- 
less, surdy wE confirm the 1988 assess- 
ment of marine trash the problems 
indicated by its presence. The debris is 
more than an eyesore. 

Tabulation of the tnntanai picked up 
last year again supported marine re- 
searchers’ findings that the continental 
shorelines, with all their esthetic and 
biological richness, are endangered. 
Threats to human health mid safety 
gradually have increased as debris has 
knied thousands of marine mammals, 
fish, turtles and birds. Damping of de- 
bris at sea no longer is an inconsequen- 
tial hazard to navigation arid commerce. 

Finally, noted £e report by the Cen- 
ter for Marine Conservation, the litter 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


German Question: Unification Without Confrontation? 


Regarding “No Reason to Make Ger- 
many One" (Opinion, Sept. 20): 

I have to congratulate William Pfaff 
for his dearcut, straightforward and dis- 
passionate article on Germany. No ra- 
tional mind will form a considered judg- 
ment of grave German questions except 
against the background of the Nazi ex- 
perience. I faced this for the duration of 


be satisfied without some reflection on 
longer German continuities. 

The National Socialist monstrosity 
was not a random occurrence that could 
as easily have come in several other 
countries and that could have worked 
the same course with any other set of 
actors. Hie National Socialist experi- 
ence bears witness to the character of 
that particular society. 

But today, we must give heavy weight 
to the fact that most Germans now alive 
were not even born when Hitler came to 
power. The shortcomings and misdeeds 
of one time do not, in themselves, eter- 
nally corrupt all Germans. 

Regardless, Hitler turned the very slo- 
gan or German unification into a threat 
for all European nations. The division of 
Germany reminds East and West Ger- 
mans alike that however natural or un- 
natural that division is, a majority of 
Europeans see it as a fair price to pay for 


stability in Europe. If stability in Europe 
means that Germany will be driven from 
its “destiny,” so be it. 

So if Germans want a settlement of 
the German question (nobody else 
does), they will need friendly support 
and cooperation from others. The Ger- 
mans must help to eliminate fears and 
distrust; they must persuade others that 
they have no claim against anybody and 
no intention of forcing their national 
order or way of life on others. Unfortu- 
nately, historical and territorial revision- 
ism is still there, for all to see. 

STAN STEIN. 

New York. 

Mr. Pfaff was a day late with his good 
reasons for a Prussia-Saxony state. A 
paper began circulating in Bonn on ex- 
actly this theme on Sept. 19, calling for 
the convening of a peace conference in 
Berlin to renounce former German terri- 
tories east of the Oder-Neisse line (after 
due concessions to German expellees 
wishing to return to their native land), to 
guarantee the existence of a separate 
state within the bounds of the present 
German Democratic Republic but 
named “Prussia" (if the local people ap- 
prove), and to have this Prussia be neu- 
tralized like Austria, or else Finlandized. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 


could then call itself “Germany" with no 
initials attached. Germany could guide 
Prussia into the European Community 
as it has sought to do with Austria. 

MICHAEL ROLL. 

Bonn. 

Mr. Pfaffs article typifies a recently 
fashionable approach by American col- 
umnists to a difficult political and his- 
torical problem. It is an approach of 


terrifying nalvett. 
The idea that it 


The idea that it would be possible — 
following “reform, pluralism and de- 
mocracy’ in East Germany — to keep 
the two German states separate, earn 
“with its own security imperatives,” is 
naive, and to co m pare East Germany 
with Poland or Hungary is mklMding 

To suppress the national identity of 
the German people after World War II 
with an ideology backed by Russian 
tanks was possible — at a high cost to 
East Germany — as was the suppression 
of democracy. To try to do so now by 
drawing parallels to the Prussian and 
Saxon kingdoms that existed before 
1871 is utter stupidity. “Equal but sepa- 
rate" is a naive illusion. 

What is so terrifying about Mr. Pfaffs 
column is the underlying notion that 
NATO brought peace and prosperity 
because of its confrontation with the 
East Is security really only thinkable as 
a result of missiles and nuclear weap- 


ons? The European C o mmun i ty has dis- 
proved that old reactionary belief. 

ALEXANDER H. STOPP. 

Augsburg, West Germany. 

A Prayer for Cambodia 

At the recent Paris conference, so 
peaceful means were found to settle the 
Khmer confHc^ So avfl war is imminent. 
The Khmer Rouge, horrifyingly, have 
found a path in the political jungle that 
leads toward further genocide. Civil war 
can only mean more death and suffering 
for the people, no solution. Khmer sou 
will once again ay oat As a Khmer, I 
join with muttons of my compatriots in- 
side Cambodia, in the refugee camps and 
abroad in praying for peace. 

SOCHUAMU. 

Rome. 

Sending Off a Ghampigny 

Regarding Frank J. Prial’s article 

Loire Valley’s Fresh Wines Make Good 
Away From Home” (Aug 12): 

As a producer of Saumur-Chanqri- 
gny, which Mr. Frial refers to as “an- 
other Loire red," 1 would like to make 
a couple of criticisms. To say that Sau- 
na ur-Cb ampigny is similar to Chinon 
and Bourgneil is to cat it a little 
dose, but to say the Champignys “for 
some reason have never traveled well, 
even up the highway to Paris” is nowa- 


on the coasts is only an iadtaajrajJ 

even greater amounts 

where it is less visible but uxrc d*aci- - 
An international maty to s*°P “* 
dimming of plastic 
at sea has been in effect for nine 


mg m urouic uwiu, — , 

wastes, that is generated cn Ism ana 
flkgaHy dumped at sea. 

Information from the large volunteer 
cleanup efforts is expected to pc ixapas- 
taut in determining tb e effecureaess or 
the new laws and treaties. Analvsis can 
sometimes reveal the sources of litter. 

The example set by the thousands of 
beachcombers is even more uaportant 
■ thftn what they collect. Without puciic 
awareness of the problem of mince ut- 
tering. it will never be controlled- Al- 
most all such debris is launched bynu* 
man hands. Maybe the admirable effort 
of those who pki up after the careless or 
the ignorant will mm the tide. 

As the sense grows that cot even the 
nrarpis can escape the trashing _cf the 
world, there is a fee&zg of futility in 

resisting it. But this feeEng does sot last. 

especially if you think about it during a 
long, peaceful walk on a beach. 

Take a shell-collector's bag . . ■ 

The writer is senior editor of The New 
York Times Regional Newspaper Group, 
based in Tallahassee. The New York Times 
News Sendee distributed this article. 


days verging on the slanderous. Cham- 
pignys are delivered throughout 
France, and Mr. Prial’s remark indi- 
cates a cavalier approach to a subject 
rather dear to some of us. 

Secondly, if anyone is looking for 
a SaMirar Wane, which Mr. Prial inti- 
mates is difficnh to find, do get in touch 
with us. I wHl happily sell a bottle or two. 

In some bygone age Mr. Prial must 
have hadahul time in Saumur, home of 
the Loire spaddmg wines, which are not 
always “indifferent,” to quote again. 
Perhaps he would like to vial us one day 
so that we might repair any damage that 
was done during Jus last visit 

C K. LESTER. 

Dampiene-sur-Loirc, France. 

Yon Saw It Here Firsde 

Regarding your ongoing debate: Why 
not trail the first de c a d e of the next 
century the Firsties? 

V. VESELY. 

Tripoli, Libya. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “Letters ro the 
Editor” and comma the writer's sig- 
nature, name and foil address. Let- 
ters should be brief and are subject to 
editing We coma be responsible for 
the mum of u n soSdted mamaeripts. 
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1 ENJOY WORKING 
AND I LIKE 

BREAKFAST BUT I NEVER 
MIX THE TWO.*)*) 

I’ve always wondered how people can 
talk about business when what they’re 
really concentrating on is getting the right 
amount of butter on their toast 

To me a working breakfast, or one that 
works for me, is a breakfast that gives me 
time to compose myself and relax before 
the day begins. 

This morning was perfect. I told the 
waiter when I had to leave, everything 
came in plenty of time without my having 
to ask for it and I didn't have to talk to 
another soul until I’d finished. 

By the time I’d left the Marriott I was 
ready for anyone . 
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ARTS /LEISURE 


A Musical With a Dark Backdrop 


In ' Miss Saigon , ’ Creators of r Les Miserables 5 Turn to the Vietnam War 


By Michael Billiagtort 


L ONDON — Musicals these 
days are prefaced by so much 


days are prefaced by so much 
hype that it is difficult to approach 
than with an open mind But 
“Miss Saigon" at the Theatre Roy- 
al, Druiy lane is a first-rate piece 
of popular theater, moving, spec- 
tacular, even witty. It comes from 
the same creative team (composer 
Claude-Miehd Schonberg, lyricist 
Alain Bonblil) that gave ns “Les 
Miserables” but it is in every way 
superior to that piece of synthetic 
social protect 

If is not hard to see why. Where 
“Les Mis” offered a strip-cartoon 
conflation of Victor Hugo’s novel, 
“Miss Saigon” provides a well-bal- 
anced story that skfllf nlly updates 
the Giacosa and mica libretto for 
“Madama Butterfly.” 

And where the earlier musical 
had a generalized historical back- 
ground (does anyone, except histo- 
rians, really know what the uproar 
at the barricades is all about?), the 
new show is rivetmgjy specific: A 
doomed love story is played out 
against the background of die cha- 
otic American evacuation of Sai- 
gon. In fact, the strength of “Miss 
Saigon" is that personal lives are 
related to political reality. We see 
Kim, a 17-year-old Saigon prosti- 
tute, and Chris, a good-guy Ameri- 
can GL falling in love and being 
wrenched apart by the American 
exodus from Vietnam in 1975. 

But it is only in the second half, 
when Km is working the Bangkok 
parlors and raising her Amerasian 
child, that we realize the bitter iro- 


The show’s point could hardly be 
clearer, that the Americans never 
remotely understood the people 
they were supposedly protecting 
whue the South Vietnamese had an 
image of America based entirely on 
celluloid fantasy. The idea is un- 
derscored fay the creation of a ebar- 


THE LONDON STAGE 


ny of the situation. Confronted by 
the choice between his doting At- 


the choice between his doting At- 
lanta bride and Vietnamese lover, 
Chris inevitably chooses the for- 
mer, coolly distancing himself from 
a mess dial he has famed to create. 


actec you won’t find in Puc cin i: a 
Vietnamese pimp, The En g ine er, 
who sees Kim’s child as his pass- 
port to freedom and who is given 
the best number in the show, “The 
American Dream.” This is a won- 
derfully tart, foot-tapping. Kander- 
and- Ebb-style hymn to American 
ffa pHflHym that has Jonathan Pryce 
(superbly creepy and ingratiating 
as The Engineer) proclaiming 
“Bums there have money to spend” 
and whipping himself a state 
of sexual excitement on the bood of 
a gleaming white Cadillac. 

While Schonberg’s score pumps 
energetically away, it rarely etches 
itself on the memory. Apart from 
pryce’s show-stopper, the only oth- 
er first-rate number is a saxophone- 
haunted love-song, “The Last 
Night of the World.* But the lyrics 
(the joint work of Boubhl and 
Richard Maltby Jr.) are tougher 
and tangier than we have come to 
expect in this land of modern pop 
opera. 

Good lines also come floating 
across, such as Pryce’s observation, 
when Kim is being savagely pes- 
tered by a brutish commissar, 
•Two lads in love don't need 
strangers around.” 

What makes this a superior en- 
tertainment, however, is uath con- 
stantly reminds us that the person- 
al drama we are witnessing is only 
part of a larger tragedy. Without 


bombarding us with meaningless 
spectacle, the director Nicholas 
Hymer and the designer John Na- 
pier produce some powerfully reso- 
nant images. The raising of a great 
golden statue to Ho Chi Mint says 
a lot about communist personaiuy- 
cults and icon-worship. And, while 
everyone is talking about the heli- 
copter that descends on the U.S. 
Embassy roof, the really memora- 
ble sight is of Vietnamese women 
da wing at the wire compound beg- 
ging to be evacuated. 

Lea Saionga plays Kim as a 
tough, earthy girl rather than a pa- 
thetic waif, while Simon Bowman 
charts clearly Chris’s move from 
passion to petrification and Claire 
Moore as his wife demonstrates a 
fine can-bdto voice. 
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turn dictation of a piece of copy 
into a dramatic event, which says 
so mething about the low-key na- 
ture of a play that should have been 

instantly spiked. 


Meanwhile, at the Hayroaxket 
Theatre. Leicester, the Soviet 6mi- 
gr £ director Yuri Lyubimov has 
launched a production of “Hamlet” 
destined for a major European and 
world tour. Visually, h is stunning. 
David Borowsky’s design consists 
basically of a mobile curtain that 




spins, twists, nuns, acts as hidey- 
hole and corridor, and constantly 
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“Miss Saigon” may not be high 
art; bat it proves that a popular 
musical can address a serious 
theme with sincerity, emotion and 
integrity. 

□ 


hole and corridor, and constantly 
reminds ns that surveillance is the 
unacceptable face of autocrats. 

Although Lyubimov is a master 
of stagecraft, he seems to regard 
actors as figures in a landscape. His 
Hamlet (Daniel Webb) lacks in- 
wardness, his Claudius (Andrew 



Jarvis) any print ctf sympathy. This 
is “Hamlet” as vivid Expressionist 


is “Hamlet” as vivid Expressionist 
nigh tmar e and will be best enjoyed 
by non English-speaking audi- 
ences. 



Jonathan Pryce (left), Simon Bowman and Lea Salonga fin a scene from the musical “ Miss Saigon. 


While “Miss Saigon" exceeds ex- 
pectations, Jeffery Archer’s latest 
play, “Exclusive" at the Strand, 
confirms one’s worst fears. Archer 
may be a best-selling novelist but 
he is to the art of drama what Babe 
Ruth was to classical ballet 
Since his sew play is set in the 
office of a popular daily newspa- 


Panufnik: Poland 9 s Musical Citizen of the World 


Since his new play is set in the 
office of a popular daily newspa- 
per, joaroalists have had a high old 
time attacking it for its lad: of 
authenticity. What really disquali- 
fies it as drama, however, is that 
nothing vital is at stake. 


By James Helme Sutcliffe 


F ASCINATED by the technical hmova- 
dons made in the music of Poland’s new 


The flimsy story centers on the 
rivalry between an old hack and a 
young cub who are both working 
on a story about the burning of tax 
offices. As a public issue, it is one 
that only tax inspectors are KkeW to 

find enth ralling and it is bard to 

believe it would be a lead story for 
a newspapa for a whole week. 
More to the print, when Archer’s 
Active organ, the Chronide, accus- 
es the wrong man, neither the re- 
porter concerned nor his editor suf- 
fer any ill consequences. In a world 
where there are no sanctions, there 
can, fay definition, be no drama. 

Only one mystery surrounds this 
peculiar nonevent: Why are three 
very good actors implicated in the 
proceed in gs? Paul Scofield as the 
editor wanders through the evening 
with the distracted air of a man 
whose mind is elsewhere (as, judg- 
ing by his reluctance to impart 
some of the lines, it was). Eileen 
Atkins as his secretary has one fiery 
speech but otherwise spends much 
of the evening crossing and un- 
crossing her legs. Alee McCowen as 
the veteran reporter manages to 


J. tions made in the music of Poland’s new 
school of composers, innovations that 
seemed to proride an audibly viable way out 
of the dead end of dodecapfaony, the young 
British composer Nigd Osborne had gone to 
Warsaw in 1970. 


time at Warsaw’s fall festival of new music. 
The 23-year ban was broken. 

He was bem in 1914 in Warsaw, where his 
father was an engjmeg whose passion was 
vio&n waking and hie mother a gifted ama- 
teur em gnr and composer. Because his piano 
technique was considered inadequate the 
frail young man got into the Warsaw Conser- 


His teacher, after traversing the works of 
Serocki, Penderecki, Gtiredti and Luio- 
slawski almost reverently took out a yellow- 
ing. worn score, and said that if one wanted 
to see the first use of nucrotones and other 
modern devices in Polish rnneir- one had to 
CToirmn* “Lullaby," wmmrwri by Andrzej 
Panufnik in 1947. 


vatorvasa 


one reason 


Osborne was astounded, for Panofmk had 
been living in Twickenham on the banks of 
the Thames since 1963. And bis Polish pro- 
fessor was taking a risk, for PannfmkTs name 
ami works were still proscribed in the coun- 
try of his birth. 

Panufnik, whose 75th birthday on Sunday 
was celebrated all over the world with perfor- 
mances of his unorthodox, path-breaking 
but always accessible scores, was to remain a 
“non-person” in Poland until 1977. 


for the vital rhythms in ins symphonies, the 
10th of which will haveits world premiere on 
Feb. 1, 1990, in Chicago. Young Andrzq not 
only switched successfully to composition 
but also studied conducting. He went to 
V ienna to wedt with FeUx TV erngart ner. 

He could not have known it then, but 
conducting was to be his means of escape in 
1 954 from a musical Poland completely mfil- 
traxed by Stalinist artistic ideologies propa- 
gating Socialist Realism. 

Panufnik had returned to Poland on the 


eve of World War IL playing piano duets 
with Whrid Lutoskwsla in a Warsaw night- 


In that year his name was again permitted 
to be mentioned in specialist puoHcations 
and his moving vocal setting of Alexander 
Pope’s poetic “Universal Prayer,” worid pre- 
miered and championed by Leopold Sto- 
kowski from 1970, was heard for the first 


with Witold Luto&kwsla in a Warsaw night- 
club under the noses of the Nazi occupiers. 
His brother Miidt was to die in the futile 
Warsaw uprising in which all of his prior 
compositions — inducting two symphonies 
— were destroyed. 

He managed to reconstruct three of thou 
in 1945 from memory; the ^Tragic Overture" 
was dedicated to the memory of Mirek. The 
1934 piano trio in memory of the composer’s 
mother, a long-limbed piece with “impres- 
sionist" touches deriving from French mfln- 
ence in Karol SzymanowricTs oriotfol muse. 


was performed on June 23 in a celebratory 
concert at the 1989 Aldeburgfa Festival. 

In that concert Craig Sheppard also 
played the virtuoso worid premiere of Panof- 
ruJc’s “Pentasonata” for piano. 

Panufnik was honored in postwar Poland 
with prizes, citations and tides, but also with 
burdensome coudoctorial and administra- 
tive duties as an official of the composer’s 
union. His sew first symphony, the “Srnfo- 
xha Rustics,” was first awarded the 1949 
Chopin Prize then — a year later — de- 
nounced at a conference m the presence of 
Stalin’s ipn iy « l p r otf gf Tikhon Khremnkov 
as bring “formalistic composition, alien to 
the socialist era” and henceforth “nonesds- 
tenL" 

Though not fit for consumption at home, 
the “Sinfonia Rustics” — with typical Com- 
munist schizophrenia — was nevertheless 
frit to be modem enough to tout Polish 
murirai culture ab road 

As a vice president of UNESCO’s musical 
council, Panufnik had done much to ™ifg 
bis compatriot’s nmac known outride Po- 
land. Now he was ordered to record his 
“nonexistent" “Sinfonia Rustics" far the 
Swiss radio. With the help of Rdf Lieber- 
mann P annfmk escape d to Britain in July 
1954, imraeduLtdy becoming a“non-pasorr 
at home, bis compositions withdrawn, their 
performance forbidden and even the men- 
tion ofhis name proscribed. 


formed Panufnik’s new second "Snfran 
Elegiacs" — the third symphony; ^Safima 
Sacra," commemorating 1,000 year! it 
fish Christianity and climaxing with tsetiat 
ancient hymn in the Polish l an guag e tig. 
“Rogurodzica,” won the Monaco Comport* 
tion Prize in 1963. . _ ■ 

In tint year Panufnik married the own 
bra ted children’s photographer CannBa JttJ 
sri, his second wire, who created foe bm ®e 
serenity he desperately needed to devdaphhi 
technique of composing with thre e- Of fouc ^ 
note morivic cells, and employing grottier 
Aytgnims to plan each work baoraumn st 
great deariL • 

Although the middle symphonies — *^5hw 
fonia di sf ere," “Sinfonia Mxsticx” and K jiW. 
tasmfonia” — derive from socfa raahqdy 


Poland's plight in the early *808, like the 
“Katyn Epitaph.” twain directed Pamrf 


“Katyn Epitaph, again directed nBaara 
thoughts toward his origins. Co mrow ti oo cq 
by the Boston Symphony for its rfnKwhMi 
the Eighth Symphony — “Symfonia Vbtiva, ^ - 
dedicated to the black Madonna of JiS&rt 
GoraMonastary— and the foUowint^&mrf: 
phonis <fi Spct anza ", together with tbs Ban 


soon Concerto (1985) “to the i 
Polish martyr, Father Jetzy Popidu 
show that Andrzej Panufnik — tfa 
has beoome a nmaeal citizen of the' 
nevertheless remains the father of 
Polish mafia 



Championed by Leopold Stokowski in 
New York and Houston — where he per- 


James Hcftne SttfcfgjTe is a BerifrtaeJ 
critic and musician. . ~ 




By Thomas Quinn Curtiss 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — The Parisian play- 
houses are lighting up as au- 
tumn is the theater’s springtime. 
The first of the early blossoms 
oomes as a good omen, marking the 
return of Edwige Fenilkre. 

She has arrived at the Com6die 
des Champs-Elysfees in “Les Mefl- 
leuis ami?’ (Best of Friends), a 
London play by Hugh Whitemore 
that Pd Quentin has adapted. The 
expert comedienne impersonates 
Dame L au re n t i a McLaddan, the 
abbess of Stanbrook Abbey, who 
from behind convent walls keeps 
abreast of the doings of the outside 
worid and befriends two eminent 
men of her time: George Bernard 
Shaw and Sir Sydney Cockerell, 
curator of the FltzwiQiam Museum 
at Cambridge and once secretary to 
William Morris. 

The differing opinions of the trio 
on religion, letters and topical 


events are the material of the script, 
with Shaw stating his views in 
terms of rude shocks and occasion- 
ally rocking the boat of the ses- 
sions. 


Haii; and the heroines of Balzac, 
Dostoyevslti, and Colette. To aU, 
she has done she has brought regal 
radiance. 


her portrait of the dedicated ser- 
vant of the church. 

Guy Tr§an is appealing as the 
lonely scholar, Cockerell, lost in 


are two exceptions: Franefc-Ofirict 


Bonnet as Maftre Jacques, tin 
coachman who must dourae as chef 


Fenhlfere, now 82, is a monstre 
saai of both screen and stage. Her 
career began when she was still a 
student at the Conservatoire and 
she ornamented with her stunning 
beauty the chorus Hne of a Rip 
revue. She joined the Camfclie- 
Francaise on grad nation and made 
her film debut when in its fold. In 
the theater she has fllummated the 
women of Racine, Dumas fils — 
she became the perennial Margue- 
rite Gautier of “La Dame aux Ca- 
mfebas” — Gandd, Cocteau, Gi- 
randoux, Tennessee Williams aqd 
Arthur Kopir. In the cinema she 
has portrayed Marthe Richard, the 
French secret service agent of 
World War I who is aReepato have 
divulged information mat led to 
the arrest and execution of Mata 


In her current vehicle one discov- 
ers the famous Feulllkre face 
against the rigid whiteness of a 
nun’s wimple. Of her eloquent 
hands she maiwn no use; hiding 
them in the pockets erf the gown of 
her order. She interprets the role 
with exacting artistry. 

Her histrionic gifts are best dis- 
closed in the scene just before the 
intermission. The abbess has been 
captivated by Shaw’s play “Saint 
Joan." He tells her of a book he has 
just completed, “A Made Girl in 
Search of God,” a fable m the Vol- 
taire vein, an examination of vari- 
ous religious creeds. As he recounts 
its contents bet kindly expression 
stiffens and freezes. Sue glances at 
him with growing ire. When he has 
done, she teBs him that their friend- 
ship is at an cud. His statements are 
blasphemous and they most part. 
Shaw exits, but be is bade in the 
second half or there would be no 
second halL However, it is an anti- 
climax, for FeuflKre has completed 


youth and his travel to remote 
places, and Henri Vhdogeux is a 
happy choice fra GBS as White- 
more depicts him, a fellow ever 
playing for laughs and hoe even 
uhistrming some steps of the tango. 
□ ‘ 


coachman who must doufak as efaef 
due to his master’s meanness, anq 
Juliette Cant as the flattering Fxo| 
tine. Both, as the French say, esm 
their beefsteaks. - 


Michel Bouquet, who recently 
ttingeished himself as Mobile's 


distinguished himself as MbiUres 
imagina ry invalid as Strind- 
berg's spiteful explain who hates 
Ms wife so implacably in “The 
Dance of Deaths is having a gp as 
Haxpagou in Motifcre’s “L’Avare” 
(The Miser) at the Atdier. 

Bouquet is a splendid creative 
actor, of high intdligence and in- 
vention. There are sequences in 
winch the iron-trap avarice of rite 
obsessed monster come over with 
staggering ferocity bat when the 
greedy rascal discovers he has been 
robbed he faQs to let out the terrify- 
ing be&ow expected. Bouquet un- 
derplays the climax and his sup- 
porting cast is only passable. Than 


Peter Brook, fresh from campte* 
tion of his fi l m “Mahabharata/’ is 
devoting the next three months to 
music and theater of South Africa 
at the Ifa&Ure des Booffes do 
Nord. 


Between Oct 16 and 21 there 
wiD be six concerts of traditional 
music at the Bouffcs du Nord that 
will be followed with “Sarafina," 
Oct 28 to Nov. 19. From Nov. 29 
to Dec. 31 a play, “Waza Albert!” 
written by racy Miwa, Mbcmgeuj 
Ngema and Barney Simon will be 
staged in French by Brook in an 
adaptation by Jean-dan de Car- 
litre. 

These South .African perfor- 
mances are being produced under 
the combined anqnces of the Festi- 
val d’Antomne and “France Li- 
bertfes,” a Danielle Mitterrand 
foundation. ^ 
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t Lardrter's 

Ike 

6“— — Leaf." 

May-Matthau him 
in Retirement 
plans for Cleo's 
maid? 

14 Navigational 
system 
is Heavy, e g. 

16 Flatfish 


51 Clear the X's 
andO’s 
62 Witnessed 
630boe.e.g. 

64 Mail clerk's 
device 
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20 Strange 

21 Composed of: 

Suffix 

22 Quantifies 

23 Eleven positions 

24 Harold of 
comics 

26 Wesi Coast 
missionaries? 

32 Tartarus 

33 Played a little? 

34 She said ave to 
Artie 

35 Beloved of 
Galatea 

36 Composer of 
"Gymnopedies" 

3B Coach a criminal 
3S Three, to Tasso 

40 Dove .* 

Mozart ana 

41 Alarm 

<2 NASA boosters? 

46 Onetime Eagle 
precursor 

47 Literary Leon 

48 Daunt 

51 Budge 

52 Remark 
55 Earth tones 

along Lake Erie? 

59 Thin 

60 Three, in Bonn 


DOWN 

1 Further 

2 Burden 

3 Gladiolus or 
crocus 

4 Baseball's 
Johnson, 
executive 
Hall-of-Famer 

s Means 

6 Excite 

7 Entre 

8 Biblical-priest 

9 Former catcher 
West rum 

10 twig or Ellis 

11 49-0 score. e.g. 

12 Protected from 
winds al sea 

13 Mtg. 

18 Lombard city 

19 Cabbage or 
moola 

23 Carbon- 
compound 
suffixes 

24 Anielope of 
Africa 

25 Rapier's relative 

28 Spinal bone. 

Comb form 

27 Farewell from 50 
Down 

28 Jacksonville 
bowl 

29 Dirhams are 
spent here 

30 Tinker’s receiver 

31 Glut 

32 Biblical verb 

36 (n a bit 

37 British princess 

38 Top cards 


HijllllllllBHjiUig 


HUiHHilBIUH 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiBB 



© New York Tims, vSted by Eugene Maitsska. 


40 Shoulder fur 

41 Moved hastily 

43 Tolled For Legree 

44 Bested 

45 Baby’s bed 
«8 Parcel of land 


Solution toPrerioQs Puzzle 


49 Inge product 

so Mere’s spouse 

51 Snick-or 

52 Hil a fly 

53 Faulkner 
character 

» North Sea 
feeder 

56 Pres., e.g. 

57 "Some 

bom great . . 
Shak 

58 “ pro nopiS' 


□nag nanna naas 
Baras anann aans 
iaggngaaaaaQcaaa 

QQQQBHaa aQEoa 
auan naan 
annaaa naan ama 
naga aaana ana 

BanaHC3QaaQaQaHa 
ana Qamaa tfaaa 
Ban naaa aaaaaci 
Qnso aaaa 
qqqqh aaanaaaa 

QaHHaBaaaaaQaEia 
HHaa anaaa saaa 

bhbb naaaa aaaa 
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Banking and Finance 
in the Arab World 


New Confidence in the 
Future of Arab Banking 

F IRMER OIL PRICES, the end of the Gulf 
war and economic recovery in most of the 
Arab world has led to an upturn in banking 
and. finance. Assets and liabilities are rising, and 
nonperforming loans are being chiseled away. 

in some Gulf countries, notably Ku- 
wait, Saudi Arabia and the United 
Arab Emirates. “People are more at 
ease; everyone is looking at plans 
for the future; the stock markets are 
becoming active,** says Dr. Taky. 
The Arab Banking Corporation 
' (ABC), also based in B ahrain and 
one of the largest and most success- 
ful international Arab banks, with 
assets of more than 519 billion, re- 
turned its highest net profit even 
$142 million, compared to a loss of 
$113 million — an impressive turn- 
around. The increase in profit was 
due to greater interest income and 
more fees from trade finance, says 
Abdulla A. Saudi, ABCs chief exec- 
utive. 

The majority of Gulf economies 
are fueled by public spending. 
While many infrastructure projects 
are virtually complete, there has 
been a gradual revival of some big 
civil engineering schemes: new road 
and possible rail finks, power-gener- 
ation projects and airport and port 
expansions. But the major activity 
now apparent in Abu Dhabi, Dubai 
and Kuwait is the surge in real- 
estate development, which has 
picked tip rapidly. 

The focus of attention is on mas- 
rive reconstruction programs, said 
to amount to more than $400 billion 
by some analysts. GIB, in which 
Iraq is a prominent shareholder, 
considers itsef well placed to take 
advantage of new opportunities. 
Jassim M. al-Bahar, chairman of 
Kuwait International Investment 
Company, sees several opportune 
ties for private or institutional in- 


The general opinion of bankers 
throughout the Gulf is that there is a 
new era of confidence in the future. 
“The cease-fire really has changed 
the prospects; there is a completely 
new perspective,” comments Dr. 
Ziad Taky, assistant general manag- 
er and chief economist of the Na- 
tional Bank of Kuwait. 

The local debt settlement pro- 
gram in Kuwait is almost 100-per- 
cent complete, Kuwaiti bank prob- 
lems with Third World countries 
are being overcome, and changes in 
loan provisions on the balance 
sheets are having a positive effect 

Many of the leading Arab and 
pan-Arab banks have reported fig- 
ures well into the blade for 1988, 
and so far it looks as if 1989 will be 
an even better year for most banks, 
particularly those in the Gulf. The 
Gulf International Bank (GIB), 
based in Bahrain and one of the 
leading pan-Gulf institutions, leapt 
into profit ($45.6 million) last year, 
and the half-yearly figures ($28.1 
million) show an upward trend. 

The half-year results reflect a 
continued growth in non-asset- 
based earnings,” says Abdulla H. 
Saif. GIB’s chai rman and newly ap- 
pointed minister without portfolio, 
who is also chairman of the Bahrain 
Monetary Agency. (“That’s my 
portfolio, really,” he quips.) 

Banks that had been holding 
back on expansion plans have be- 
come more aggressive, particularly 
in their overseas development and 
in creating new financial instru- 
ments to attract more of the sub- 
stantial private liquidity that exists 





Investment Houses Taking 
More Aggressive Positions 

S OME OF THE Arab world’s most active finan- 
cial institutions are not banks but investment 
companies. They were formed during the oil- 
boom years to channel surplus cash into industrial 
projects at home or overseas investments. In recent 
years, however, they have become increasingly in- 
volved in banking activity and in the development of 
the Arab world’s capital markets. 


The Bahrain Monetary Agency is responsible for the Emirate's 
position as a leading financial center in the Gulf 


dustrial investment in Iraq, as does 
Salah A al-Tarkait of Kuwait Na- 
tional Industries Co. “There are sev- 
eral companies needing foreign in- 
vestment now, and they offer 
distinct possibilities,” says Mr. Tar- 
kait. 

Some of the major pan-Arab 
banks and' financial institutions, 
like GIB and ABC, are heavily in- 
volved in developing their off sheet 
balance services and trade finance 
deals. Mr. Saudi of ABC believes 
that Arab banks have an important 
role to play as an essential link 
between the Arab world and its 
trading partners. As such, they must 


ensure that the region's export po- 
tential does not suffer from a lack of 
development finance or funds to 
purchase raw materials. 

“It is important for Arab banks 
to try to restore the interest of other 
banks in the Arab risk , because 
without international confidence in 
the Arab world, economic prospects 
would undoubtedly suffer,” Mr. 
Saudi said recently. 

His philosophy is pertinent for 
banks in both the Arab world and in 
developed countries, where a degree 

See Confidence Page JO 


Arab investment companies fall 
into two types: multilateral institu- 
tions, owned by several countries 
and focused on investing in their 
shareholder states, and local com- 
panies that have invested most of 
their funds abroad, often in Europe 
and the United States. 

The best-known Arab investment 
companies are the so-called three 
Ks, based in Kuwait. The biggest is 
the Kuwait Foreign Trading Con- 
tracting & Investment Company 
(KFTGIC), which at the end of 1988 
had assets of $2.22 billion and funds 
under management of over $10 bil- 
lion. The two other Ks are the Ku- 
wait Investment Company (KIQ 
and the Kuwait International In- 
vestment Company (KHQ. 

All three were affected by the 
economic downturn in the Gulf and 
by the collapse of the Kuwaiti stock 
market in the early 1980s. Like the 
region’s banks, however, they have 
been cleaning up their balance 
sheets and are now looking for new 
areas of business. 

This is particularly true of 
KFTCIC. which by 1988 had sold or 
traded many of its investments in 
developing countries. The company 
is now concentrating on building up 
its investment banking business and 
strengthening its operations in Eu- 
rope, North America and the Far 
East, especially Japan. 

KIIC, the smallest of the three 


Ks, has also been undergoing 
changes. Since Jasscm al-Bahar was 
elected chairman in 1987, the man- 
agement structure has been com- 
pletely reorganized. The company 
has begun looking abroad for new 
investment opportunities. In early 
1988 it founded a joint venture with 
the British banking group S. G. 
Warburg to set up a finance compa- 
ny in Portugal and launched a Por- 
tuguese real-estate investment fund. 
The company is working with Ban- 
que Indosuez and the local Kuwait 
Projects Company to establish a 
Far East investment fund, which it 
hopes to launch by the end of the 
year. Another fund that will guaran- 
tee clients a minimu m return on 
their investments is planned for ear- 
ly 1988. 

The Gulf also boasts other, small- 
er investment companies catering to 
private clients. The Dubai-based 
Arabian General Investment Com- 
pany (AGICO) is known as a cash- 
rich, conservative institution. The 
Coast Investment & Development 
Company is currently arranging to 
transfer its head office from the 
United Arab Emirates state of Ras 
al Khaimah to Kuwait, where it has 
always conducted most of its activi- 
ties. The move is expected to be 
complete by the end of 1989, but 
will not affect its investment profile. 

See Investment Page 13 


THE BRITISH BANKOF THE MIDDLE EAST 
BUILDS ON FIRM FOUNDATIONS. 


The Arab mercantile tradition is a way of life that has endured and 
prospered for thousands of years. 

A way of life that continues to adapt 
itself to the ever-changing ways of the world 
around it. And which continues to form the 
• basis for an economy in which old values 

l ' ■ • and traditions are every bit as important as 

•. , 

.. •' new techniques and technologies. 

It's a balance of qualities that you'll 
also find reflected across the range of 
financial services that we at The British 
Bank of the Middle East have developed 
during a century in the region. 

Backed hy the vast resources of the 
HongkongBank group, we also offer you 
direct finks to 1.300 offices in more than 
50 countries. 

Not forgetting, of course, the full benefits of a century's professionalism, 
integrity and trust. 


The British Bank of tbe Middle East 
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The bank that puts the 
Arab world at your fingertips 


When you're doing business with the Arab 
world, it's only sensible to use a bank that speaks the 
language, knows the markets and understands the 
business environment. 

And when it comes to experience 
and contacts in the region,- nobody has 
more to offer you than Gulf International 
Bank. 



countries GIB offers the highest professional stan- 
dards in merchant and wholesale commercial banking 
services, including trade finance, foreign exchange and 
investment advice. 

And with its offices in London, New York, 
Singapore, Tokyo and Frankfurt - and bank- 
ing connections worldwide - it is ideally 
placed to serve you wherever you are. 


Founded specifically to develop trade, /g^jJlijdallJUn For full information, contact your nearest 

industry and investment in the Arab GutfWBmofancJftaikaic office 
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New Confidence in Arab Banking 


Continued from Page 9 



at confidence has returned in the 
international markets. Many of the 
Arab banks have been b enefiting 
from an overseas presence. 

“Yes, we have fc*ea reaping bene- 
fits from NBK’s presence on the 
international scene,** says Dr. Taky. 
NBK, which tikes to describe itself 
as “consistent and profitable,** 
turned in profits of KD30.9 mflHon 
($108 million) last year, compared 
with KD26.7 milli on in 1987. “We 
always meet our targets,** adds Ibra- 
him Dabdoub, chief general manag- 
er. 

Mr. Saif says that another factor 
in the bank’s performance for the 


impressive for its turnaround was 
the Abu Dhabi Commercial Bank, 
which under its managing director 
and chief executive, Sultan N. Al- 
Suwaidi, has become one of the 
more aggressive UAE banks. Profits 
last year were up 69 percent to 
DH68 million. The bank has 
launched several new funds and 
taken a lead in new banking tech- 
nology. 

Another consistently good per- 
former is the National Bank of Du- 
bai, winch returned a 5 percent rise 
in profit to DH396 million, with a 
similar percentage rise in assets to 
DH22 million, making it the sev- 
enth- largest bank in the Middle 
East 


In Egypt profits have been slip- 
ping ag a in at the Suez Canal Bank, 


which posted figures of £E8.1 mo- 
tion ($3.2 million) for 1988 com- 
pared with £E9.2 million the previ- 
ous year. However, the bank, which 
is owned by the Suez Canal Author- 
ity, Arab International Bank, Arab 
Contractors and a number of other 
state-owned banks, has increased its 
asset base by almost 20 percent, to a 
healthier £E2 billion. 



like the Abu Dhabi Commercial 
Bank, the Dubai-based Emirates 
Bank International (EBI), which 
until last year was known as the 
Union Bank of the Middle East 
(UBME), is the result of a merger of 
two other banks. It has again been 
restructured under the banner of 
EBI, with John Lewis, who had 
been general manager of UBME 
since 1986, remaining in that posi- 
tion. He hopes EBrs new identity 
will signal a new era for the bank’s 
fortunes. Last year it showed a net 
profit of DH60.3 million. 


Egyptian American Bank, which 
is 51-percem owned by the Bank of 
Alexandria and 49-percent owned 
by American Express Bank, has an 
extensive branch network with good 
facilities for the tourist and remit- 
tance markets. It increased its prof- 
its by 25 percent in 1987-88 to 
£E27.4 milEotL Also in Egypt, the 
National Bank has a history stretch- 
ing back over 91 years and ranks 
among the top 100 Arab banks. It 
has taken a 51 percent holding in 
the Commercial International Bank 
(whose profits were up 29 percent to 
££32.8 million) and has been fol- 


Ibrahim S. Dabdoub, chief gen- 
eral manager. National Bank of 
Kuwait. 


first half of this year was its penetra- 
tion of trade firmnop- markets 
increased investor confidence in the 
region. There is now a much better 
environment for trade," he adds. 

alubaF Arab International 
Bank, which is based in Bahrain 
and now has a fully owned subsid- 
iary in Tunisia, sees new opportuni- 
ties in the Gulf, especially in Iraq. 
alubaf’s Patrick Mason feels more 
confident than ever about the gen- 
eral regional economic future. 
‘'Nineteen-eighty-eight has been a 
challen g in g year for US, and things 
are beginning to grow now " he 
says. “You can see it happening; 
people are moving into newer and 
better offices and employment is 
up.” Last year the bank, which is 
looking closely at Islamic banking 
developments, made a net profit of 
$3.8 minion. 


While most of the Gulf banks 
have been showing healthy results, 
the upswing has not been uniform. 
Although many of the Saudi joint- 
venture banks have been doing bet- 
ter — at least six have announced 
increases in net gamings — several 
have been grappling with deep- 
rooted problems. 


Saudi Cairo Bank is one of them. 
Management restructuring and 
cash injections will help alleviate the 
situation in due course, but Wahib 
Binzagr, who became chairman of 
the reformed Saudi Cairo Bank a 
year ago, has no illusions about the 
future. The bank, which was estab- 
lished in 1979 with a 60 percent 
Saudi shareholding, doubled its 
paid-up capital to $160 million fol- 
lowing a capital injection from the 
Public Investment Fund last year. It 
now has assets of SR7.7 million 
($2.1 million). Last year it declared 
a loss of SRI 10 million. 



Heruy Azzam, chief economist of 
Gtdf International Bank, Bah ~ 


lowing the recent trend for public 
flotations. Early this year it offered 
40 percent of an industrial holding 
company, one of three to be set up 
by the Saudi Arabian businessman 
Ssdeh Kamel. 


A similar pattern was shown by 
the National Bank of Abu Dhabi, 
which turned a net loss of 
DH14I.31 million ($38 million) into 
a profit of DH86.6 million. Also 


In contrast, Saudi American 
Bank (Samba), the largest joint-ven- 
ture bank in Saudi Arabia, in- 
creased its profits dramatically 
from $90 million in 1987 to $235 
million last year. It is 40-percent 
owned by Citibank, winch has just 
had its management contract re- 
newed for another five years. 


Such flotations are now becom- 
ing more commonplace as govern- 
ment financiers realize the advan- 
tages of divesting themselves of 
certain public entities in order to 
encourage greater investment from 
the private sector. The next issue 
will be coming from Gulf Air, which 
has just undertaken a privatization 
study. The airline is jointly owned 
by four Gulf governments. 


Lee Voysey 
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UWAIT’S GLOBAL MERCHANT 
BANKING ACTIVITIES. 


The responsibility of representing our customers in 
die investment world is foremost in KFTCiC's 
priorities. Kuwait is in an advanced position in 
global financial affairs and has provided for a 
conducive legal environment and modem 
communication facilities. KFTCIC enjoys access to 
the financial centres flanking Kuwait East and West. 


At KFTCIC, asset allocation and investment 
decisions are taken within a framework of global 
thinking and value guides the Company's interests. 
Versatility ensures a comprehensive service and 
affirms the Company's commitment to global 
merchant banking. KFTCIC markets encompass: 


Asset Management 

Capital markets and direct investments 
Currency exchange and money markets 
International finance and advisory services 
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The new stock exchange, Kuwait. 


Interest in Gulf Stock Exchanges Rises 


The opening of new stock exchanges in Bahrain and Oman this year has given 
private investors a shot in the aim The Gulf states, along with some of the 
Maghreb countries, are moving rapidly toward using a greater share of private 
liquidity as part of their industrial development financing. 


Stock exchanges of one kind or another have existed in 
the Arab world for many years. Among the first to be 
set up was that of Alexandria in 1861. Others followed 
in Cairo, Casablanca, Kuwait and Tunis. Secondary or 
parallel m a r kets have existed in many states for some 
years. Most notable was the Ill-fated Souk al-Manakh 
in Kuwait, which collapsed in 1982. Following deter- 
mined efforts by the Kuwait Central Bank and the 
successful im p i tBmenty r fo tfi of the bad-debt program to 
rescue traders and creditors, there has been an almost 
complete recovery. 

Today Kuwait's official stock exchange, housed in a 
black glass palace, is one of the most closely regulated 
trading operations in the Gulf. It is in the process of 
being upgraded to an all-electronic trading system. 

About 50 companies are listed, and the total value of 
shares traded last year amounted to $2.3 billion. 
Among the companies registered are seven non-Ku- 
waiti institutions, mainly Gulf and other Arab bonier. 
Up to 1,000 transactions take place «»ch day. 

Both the newly opened Bahrain Stock Exchange and 
that of Kuwait hope to list international companies 
eventually. Kuwait’s stock exchange has received nu- 
merous applications from overseas companies, says its 
director general, Hisham S. al-OtaibL 

Trading on the Bahrain exchange is as yet limited, 
but it has helped reaffirm Bahrain’s position as the 
leading financial and business center of the Gulf, which 
is largely due to the Bahrain Monetary Agency’s 
(BMA) guidance and dose supervision of the fin*nH»i 
sector. Regulation is the key factor in all Arab capital 
markets today. 

“We have to regularize trading on the exchange; that 
is one of the prime objectives," says Abdulla Saif, 
governor of the BMA, which comes under the responsi- 
bility of the Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture: 
There is a need for greater discipline in the market, as 
well as for correct financial disclosures and compliance 
with accepted accounting practices from companies 
seeking registration. In Bahrain a special unit has been 
set up to monitor the performance of both quoted 
co mp a n ies and those that hope to be. 

There is a trend among the Arab countries to take a 
more realistic attitude toward company disclosures in 
their annual and semiannual reports. The Union of 
Arab Stock Exchanges, which is due to move its secre- 
tariat from Amman to either Kuwait or Cairo, is hoping 
to achieve a degree of cooperation for rules arid regula- 
tions in the developing Arab capital markets. At its 


START 

AT THE TOP WHEN CHOOSING 
AN EGYPTIAN BANK 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 



HEAD OFFICE: 
Address: 
Telephone: 
Telex: 


24 Sherrf Street, Cairo. 
39242 1 7-5924 1 45-39241 75 
92238 N BE UN 
92832 NBE UN 
22327 NBE UN 


LONDON BRANCHES: 
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Telephone: 

Telex: 

Fax: 

West End 
Address: 


Park House 

1 6 Finsbury Circus 

London EC2M7DJ 

3746446 

916625 

6382920 


Telephone: 

Telex: 

Fax: 


Trafalgar House 
1 T Waterloo Place 
London SW1 Y4AU 
3746446 
916625 
839 531 T 



annual meeting last July, Safiq al-Rukribi, head of 
research at the Kuwait Stock Exchange, one of the more. .. 
experienced capital-market experts in the Gulf, w» .- 
elected secretary general of the Union. A long-term aim ;• 
of the Union of Arab Stock Exchanges is to try to create - 
some kind, of pan-Arab, or at least pan-Gulf, stock; 
exchange. 1 . 

Another exchange has also opened this year in;; 
Oman. Forty-eight joint stock companies are listed. 
There are also two secondary markets for dosed com- 
parties, of which 23 are bong quoted. GovenUmaot ' o 
decrees require all national banks, insurance companies 
and approved financial intermediaries, including joint- 7 • 
venture companies, to be listed. 

The opening of the two new Gulf exchanges comes at ( 
a point when the Gulf governments are urging modi '/] 
greater private-investor mvdvesneai in industrial and 7 ’ ;.; 
commercial development. This is partly to he^> reduce . S' j 
the drain on public spending programs and “recurrent 
expenditures" as & result of tower aS-rdatod revenues. ; « 

Private investors in the Gulf have only recently fdfly . ? 
recovered from Kuwaitis Souk al-Manakh and the * 
international stock market crash of October 1987. ^We 
do not really know how much was tost by Arab invesr t 
tors in the international markets in 1987,** says Mr.al- , j 
Otaibi. \ 

According to Gulf International Bank's monthly } 
economic report, share prices rose sharply in 1988,.. 
reflecting greater local confidence. Saudi Arabian equi- . J 
ties rose by U.l percent and those in the United Arab • 
Emirates by up to 50 percent. In the UAE there has 
been such a marked increase in interest by private i 
investors that the National Bank of Abu Dhabteaxfier 
this year set up the UAE’s first stock market. indexes. 


M.:\ 


These have been based on 22 of the puNidy quoted 
stocks, with a 1000-point base fixed on January 1, 1989, 
and have been showing an a pprox i mate 25 g er ce n i 
increase to date. Another index is being complied by 
Niscorp, the Abu Dhabi-based investment group. 

At present, nationals of the Gulf Cooperation Couft- 
cil (GCQ countries — Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman. Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar and the United Arab Emirates — can 
trade in each other's shares an several of the Golf 
exchanges, both official and unofficial. It has been 
agreed in principle to allow open investment on all 
exchanges. 

The first pan-Gulf share flotation was in 1984, when 
GCC n a tion a l s were allowed to purchase up to/ 10 
percent of the Saudi Arabia Basic Industries Corpora- 
tion. Since then Saudi Arabia has launched another 
three major share flotations. The Makkah flotation to 
develop the Holy City was ovosubscribed by mare 
than five times. There were 65,000 applications. 

A major flotation in the future wffl be that of Gtdf 
Air, the Bahrain-based airline owned jointly by Bah- 
rain. Oman, Qatar and Abu Dhabi. The company is 
spending $1 billion on reequipping its fleet with the 
latest jets. Last summer the board agreed to a detailed 
study on the proposed public offering of its stock. It has 
also been sugg e sted that companies like Gulf Air and 
some of the pan-Arab financial institutions, such as 
Gulf International Bank, might seek listings on foreign 
exchanges such as New York, London or Tokyo. 

L.V. 



Suez CONOL BONK 


Started its acthltles in June 197S 
Anthortad capital LE 20 nrillkm 
Issued and paid up capital LE IS mffiion 
Latest total balance sheet LE 2036 mONon 


Assumesali aspects of banking activities in Egyptian 
and Foreign currencies. 


Commercial Activities 

Accepts deposits & opens current accounts. letie reo f 
credit and issues letters of guarantee ... etc. 


Investment Activities 

In 5Z^or' idPa, “ in <jeV£l0pmera 

: Renders technical & economic services for 
investment projects. 


Main Branch located at: 

I L Mohamed Sabry Abou Alara Srr. 
Cairo -P.O.Box 2620 


Telex: 22391-93852-21716 
- 23532 SCB UN, 

k Tel: 3931033/3931066/3931215 


Brandies: 

Cairo - Alexandria - Pon Said - Suez - 
bmailio - Giza - Maadi - Heliopolis - 

h H Mobutee n r 10th of Ramadan - 

Tania & Dokki 
(for Islamic Dealing) B 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Internationalization 


3^ e of international busi- 

ness done by Gulf banks is chaag- 
JMjbut that’s not alL The nature of 
tneir international business is also 
Becoming more complex. Gulf 
oamcs are no longer content to place 
surplus funds on deposit or to act as 
? a ^ Ve ^ vestors - Ute trend now is 
to establish overseas joint ventures 
and representative offices. 

The approach of the single Euro- 
pean market in 1992 is also an im- 
portant factor influencing banks to 
set up European operations. It's 
“fS ™ SOoner or later they will 
need to have a presence in Europe if 
^ ro benefit from the amount 
of business the continent does with 


One of the most visible trends among Gulf banks in 
the late 1980s has been growth in overseas offices 
and operations. This is a result of increasing compe- 
tition at home, but also reflects the growing confi- 
dence of Gulf institutions in international markets. 


the Middle East, and there is con- 
cern that after 1992 it will be more 
difficult to establish an office there. 

The Kuwaiti banks have been the 
most active in setting up new over- 
seas offices. In 1988 AlAhB Bank of 
Kuwait and the Bank of Kuwait & 
the Middle East (BKME) estab- 
lished representative offices in Lon- 



don. BKME also set up an office in 
New York at the end of the year. 
Five of the six Kuwaiti commercial 
banks are represented in London. 

The National Bank of Kuwait 
(NBK) is currently the only Kuwaiti 
bank with its own branch in Lon- 
don. In May 1989 NBK boosted its 
London investment division with 
the appointment of a widely re- 
spected managing director, George 
Dermis. 

The Commercial Bank of Kuwait 
(CBK) upgraded its London repre- 
sentative office to a finance compa- 
ny in ApriL It now offers a wide 
range of financial services as well as 
participating directly in new lend- 
ing opportunities in the London 
market. A finance company is seen 
as a step toward a branch in the 
capital, although such a move is still 
some way off for Kuwaiti banks 
with representative offices. 

CBK is implementing an ambi- 
tious U.S. strategy, including the 
opening of a branch in Washington 
in October. In July the bank formed 
a Delaware-based finan<*» company 
and in May joined with Bahrain 
Middle East Bank to launch a U.S. 
leveraged buyout fund. 

Saudi b anks have also been ex- 
panding overseas. The Saudi Amer- 
ican Bank (Samba) opened a New 
York office in early 1989, after 
opening a Swiss finance company in 
late 1988. The Saudi Britten Bank 
upgraded its London representation 
in early 1989 with the appointment 
of a second staff member who will 
be marketing the bank’s services to 
British corporate clients. 

Overseas offices also provide ser- 
vices for the bank’s operations in 
the Gulf and for its customers when 
they go abroad. Treasury opera- 
tions in London provide a profit- 


— ■- i fflfmtwitfii 

The blue glass office of the Bank of Credit and Commerce Intemati 
al overlooking the creek at Dubai . 

Maxi mizing Services Around the World 

One of the biggest investment names in the Arab world is that of the Kuwait 
Foreign Trading and Contracting and Investment Company (KFTCIC). It 
manages about $10 billion in funds and is now developing its overseas interests 
following a major strategic review of its investment and loan policies. 


The KFTCIC is concentrating on de- 
vdoping its merchant banking and 
financial-services activities in North 
America, most of Western Europe 
and parts of the Far East, as well as 
in Kuwait itself. It is making all 
possible efforts to maximize and 
increase its fee-earning services and 
is rdying less on asset-base generat- 
ed income. It also hopes to offer 
“one-stop” financial services for 
government and private clients. 

As part of its plan to become 
more active internationally, last 
July it formed its first overseas joint 
venture with West Germany’s Ber- 
liner Bank to invest in Germany 
and other European companies. 
Back in 1987, it increased its stake 
in the Geneva-based Credit des Ber- 
gues finance company, now reorga- 
nized into a more ag g ressive invest- 
ment arm of its European 
operations. 

It is also increasing its brokerage 
activities to take advantage of in- 
creased local liquidity and launch- 
ing a number of new mutual funds. 
Having posted substantial losses in 
1987, last year KFTCIC recorded 
profits of $9.5 million. 

The Kuwait Investment Author- 
ity has a 99-percent holding in the 
company and over the last three 
years has replenished its capital 
base to the tune of $350 million. 
Tins capital injection has enabled 
KFTCIC to make adequate loan pro- 
visions, to liquidate the majority of 
its Third World loans and to cany 


outa series of investment-portfolio 
equity swaps. It has also spun off its 
real-estate construction and mainte- 
nance company into a subsidiary 
operation. All this has helped to 
create a firmer asset base, enabling 
kfioc to follow new investment 
directions. 

“We believe that what we have 
done will have long-lasting effects 
cm the company’s continued future 
and prosperity,” declares Abdullah 
A. al- Gabandi, the company’s 
chairman. 

“The company has had a profit- 
able year so far ” Mr. Gabandi says. 
“Local and international capital 
markets have contributed to that, 
although the cost of funding was 
high in the first few months due to 
higher short-term rates than antici- 
pated. Other products are also gen- 
erating revenues, while overheads 
are being further controlled. 

“We are now poised for a better 
future since we nave reduced unde- 
sirable assets in various areas and 
redeployed resources in the more 
productive areas,” Mr. Gabandi ex- 
plains. 

. As for direct investment, KFTCIC 
is exmeentrating its merchant bank- 
ing activities in the advanced mar- 
kets. It is looking to own ’interests 
in long-term investments in the fi- 
nancial services area if they are 
profitable and independently sus- 
tainable,” according to Mr. Ga- 
bandi. Markets of interest include 
North America. Europe and some 


in the Far East lik& Japan and Aus- 
tralia. 

“Since we have opted to empha- 
size certain geographical regions 
rather than others,” says Mr. Ga- 
bandi, “we decided not to be active 
in asset swaps on our own account, 
but sold a large portion of the loan 
portfolios outright These sales were 
effected after adequate provisions 
were taken at the then-market 
prices. In the majority of the pro- 
gram the timing was very good, and 
we recovered some provirions.” 

The KFTCIC, like other Kuwait 
financial institutions, will also be 
taking a more active role in financ- 
ing the rapidly changing Eastern 
bloc countries. While Mr. Gabandi 
feds the pace of devdopment re- 
quires caution, the company hopes 
to be able to participate in low-risk 
transactions that will prove reward- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, the local economy is 
changing. New opportunities for 
business are opening up in Iran 
Iraq, as well as in the Gulf Cooipor- 
ation Council countries. Mr. Ga- 
bandi observes: “Kuwait has been 
traditionally involved in the Iraqi 
and Iranian business. Unfortunate- 
ly, the cease-fire has not been trans- 
lated into a lasting peace treaty. 
Activity in the area will have to wait 
for further signs of stabilization be- 
fore we regain full confidence and 
the pace picks up.” 

L.V. 


SAUDI CAIRO BANK 

A STRONGER PRESENCE 

Saudi Cairo Bank will maintain a vigorous presence in the growth markets of the Middle East. Our 44 branches 
throughout Saudi Arabia provide a comprehensive range of services geared to the expanding needs of industry and 



commerce. 


Over the last twelve months employees at all levels have been participating in a new process of involvement and 
decision taking. Reporting structures have been defined and regional responsibilities introduced. 

The programme initiated by the new management has brought about significant improvements. Unaudited results 
tor the six month reporting period to 30th June 1989 show a Net Loss of S AR 2,473.000, a 95 per cent reduction over 
the loss of SAR 55,267.000 incurred during the first six months of 19S8. 

Our new strategy will enhance the range of banking services currently provided. Investment in technology 
continues and we were the first Saudi bank to use the SWIFT system. We are alert to all participative projects and 
off-set enterprises and seek involvement in petrochemical developments, local manufacturing ventures and export 
opportunities. We were founder members in the formation of The Saudi Industrial Development Company. 

The Saudi Public Investment Fund - an agency of the Ministry of Finance now holds a 50 per cent stake in the Bank. 

YOUR BANKING REQUIREMENTS 

If you’re active in the Middle East, now more than ever Saudi Cairo Bank means business for you. 

Call or write for full details to Mr Mohammed Dagbistany, General Manager or Mr Andre Van Hove, Assistant 
General Manager International Division at our Head Office. 

BINLADIN PLAZA-SITTEEN ROAD, P.O. BOX NO: 11222. JEDDAH-21453, SAUDI ARABIA 
TEL: (02) 632 3044. Tlx: 600205 SCHO SJ. FAX: (02) 631 9764 



able outlet for excess liquidity, 
while basic deposit and cash -dis- 
pensing facilities are provided for 
individual customers. The Gulfs 
biggest commercial bank, the Jed- 
dah-based National Commercial 
Bank, justifies its international op- 
erations in terms of what they can 
do for the bank back home. 

Overseas operations are also be- 
coming more important for the off- 
shore banks based in Bahrain. They 
have always been more internation- 
ally oriented than the commercial 
banks, but they are now looking to 
acquire more long-term overseas in- 
vestments instead of putting money 
into international syndications or 
interbank markets, as in the past. 

In July 1989 the Arab Ranlripg 
Corporation (ABC), the biggest 
Bahrain-incorporated offshore 
bank, announced plans to establish 
a new European subsidiary, proba- 
bly in London. Subject to approval 
by the bank’s three shareholders — 
the governments of Abu Dhabi, 
Kuwait and Libya — ABC will pay 
for the new bank by bolding its 
first-ever capital increase. The new 
institution would oversee the opera- 
tions of the bank’s three existing 
European offices in London, 
Frankfurt and Milan 

'Hie bank’s aim is a London insti- 
tution that will bring it nearer to 
natural trade flows. Trade in the 
Gulf has riftriinarf since the oil- 
boom years. Offshore banks there 
can still take advantage of the con- 
cessions offered by regulatory au- 
thorities but are now less able to 
generate profits from Bahrain. 

Other Bahrain-incorporated off- 
shore banks are looking for overseas 
acquisitions. Arlabank, a consor- 
tium bank owned by Arab and Lat- 
in American institutions, is looking 
to buy a small European bank that 
would give it a stable client and 
deposit base. The RaHrafn Middle 
East Bank has a finance com pan y 
and a representative office in Am- 
sterdam , and is looking to strength- 
en its European presence. 

Gulf institutions are aware of the 
opportunities that exist in the Far 
East. Some have set up branches in 
Singapore or Hong Kong, but the 
costs of Japan, even for a represen- 
tative office, are prohibitive. NBK, 
ABC and the Gulf International 
Bank have all established opera- 
tkms in the Far East. Some of the 
Emirate banks have strong trading 
connections with Hong Kong. The 
Middle East Bank and the Bank of 
Oman, for example, both based in 
Dubai, have branches there. 

Andrew Cunningham 
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The head offices of Arab Banking Corporation, Bahrain (above). 
Batelco’s earth station, Bahrain (below) is improving financial sector 
communications. 




IK VOf NEED BANKING SERVICES IN THE GEEF, TALK TO NBK 


YOE'LE FIND WE SPEAK THE SAME LANG! AGE. 


We can offer all the financial 
services that your company 
is likely to need - and more. 

With the experience* of 
36 years in the region, and a 
growing presence in all the 
major financial centres. NBK 
is well-placed to provide 
you with a comprehensive 
banking service. 


KUWAIT 
LONDON 
NEW YORK 
SINGAPORE 
GENEVA 
PARIS 
BAHRAIN 
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NBK 


THE PREMIER 
ARAB BANK IN 
THE GULF 


The National Bank of Kuwait sak 


Th« National Binh ol Kuwait sak. PO Bo» 95. Salai. 13001-SaiaI Ku*au Telephone 246374Q Telelaic 2464156 
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AD VERTI SING^ECTI ON 


Technology Helps Woo New Customers to Banks 


As competition for retail business 
increases in the Gulf, new technol- 
ogy is increasingly being used as a 
weapon to woo new customers and 
retain existing ones. Automated 
teller machines (ATMs) and credit 
cards are the basic requirements for 
any bank claiming to offer state-of- 
the-art products. The more ad- 
vanced institutions are now moving 
into telephone banking and direct 
access to overseas accounts. 

In June 1989 the first Electronic 
Funds Transfer Point of Sale (EFT- 
POS) terminal went on-line in the 
Gulf. Owned by the National Bank 
of Kuwait (NBK) and located in the 
local Safeway store, it is the first of 
many the bank hopes to introduce 
over the next few years. In the Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates the Dubai-based 
Bank of Oma n is h oping to intro- 
duce its first EF TPOS terminal by 
the end of 1989. EFTPOS is expect- 
ed to be particularly well received in 
the UAE, since shoppers often have 
to pay large premiums over cash 
prices when using credit cards. 

Telephone banking is another 


The appetite among customers for new products 
seems insatiable. Gulf citizens frequently travel 
abroad, and they know what banks in the United 
States and Europe are offering thdr customers. 
Their demand for card-based services is understand- 
able, since personal checks are rarely accepted in the 
Gulf. The region is moving directly from a cash- 
based society to a cashless one. 


new product beginning to be of- 
fered by the more advanced Gulf 
institutions. In early 1988 the Saudi 
American Bank and the Gulf Bank 
in Kuwait introduced telephone 
banking. Oman International Bank 
introduced the service in December 
1988. The British Bank erf the Mid- 
dle East (BBME) was the first to 
introduce telephone banking ser- 
vices in the UAE, and the Dubai- 
based Middle East Bank followed 
in 1989 with its “Voicebank.* 1 For 
corporate clients, the next product 
will be paperless letters of credit- A 
client will have a terminal linked 
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The British Bank of the Middle East has pioneered in the development 
of A TMs in the Gulf 


on-line to his bank and can fill in 
the request form on-screen and 
transmit it electronically to the 
bank. After checking the details, the 
bank will indicate acceptance and 
the transaction, will be automatical- 
ly logged into the bank's accounts. 
The Commercial Bank of Kuwait 
hopes to be the first institution in 
the Gulf to introduce this service, 
possibly by the end of 1989. 

Customer service extends beyond 
a b ank' s local market, however. Cli- 
ents require a wide range of retail 
banking services when abroad. This 
is particularly so in the Gulf, since 
many citizens and their families 
make extended visits to Europe and 
the United States each year to avoid 
the summer heat at home. 

Two institutions have taken the 
lead in extending new technology 
outside the Gulf. NBK has the only 
ATM in London linked directly to 
its head office. There is no need for 
customers to have balances deposit- 
ed in England; as long as there is 
money in the account in Kuwait, 
they can draw cash in London. 
Since the middle of 1988, NBK's 
customers have also had access to 
dollar accounts based at the bank’s 
New York branch. From a terminal 
in Kuwait a customer can check his 
balance and switch funds from one 
account to another. The software 
for this system was developed in- 
house, and NBK is currently mar- 
keting it to other institutions. 

BBME has profited from its rela- 
tionship with its parent company, 
the Hong Kong & Shangh ai Bask- 
ing Corporation, to in trod uce an 
Electronic Teller Card (ETC) that 
can be used in ATM machines in 
Hong Kong and Macao. Customers 
should be able to use machines in 
London, New York and Manila in 
October, and further links to Ma- 
laysia and Brunei are planned. 

As banks strive to be the First to 
introduce these advanced products, 
there is still plenty of room for the 
expansion of basic ATM and credit- 
card services. There are now over 
500 ATMs installed or on order in 
the Gulf. This compares with, about 
350 in mid- 1987. ATMs offer a wide 
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range of services in addition to cash 
dispensing. Machines now routinely 
handle requests for balance infor- 
mation, checkbooks and account 
statements. 

Kuwait has the most machines of 
the six Gulf Cooperation Council 
states, with over 200. The United 
Arab Emirates have about 100. 
There is still great potential for 
growth in Saudi Arabia, which in 
mid- 1988 bad only 132 machines 
installed or on order, despite bang 
the biggest banking market in the 
Gulf. 

In June 1989 only four of the 
kingdom's 12 commercial banks 
had installed ATMs, but six of the 
other eight had plans to introduce 
them. The biggest network is oper- 
ated by the Saudi American Bank, 
which has 46 machines. The bank 
has a reputation as one of the king- 
dom's most ledmologi cally-mindwi 
hanks, and is able to draw on the 
considerable expertise of its joint- 
venture partner, Citicorp. The big- 
gest bank in Saudi Arabia, the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank, is 
planning to overhaul its ATM ser- 
vices by replacing its entire network 
with new machines. The bank now 
has 25 ATMs. When the overhaul is 
complete it will have 40. 

Cash withdrawals still account 
for the vast majority of ATM trans- 
actions, despite the array of other 
services they offer. In the UAE, as 
much as 80 percent of all transac- 
tions are cash withdrawal. The main 
reason for banks to introduce other 



Dealing room at Manufacturers Hanover Trust in Bahrain. 


products is to get ahead of their 
rivals, or at least keep up with them. 

The banks have another reason 
for promoting ATMs and telephone 
banking, however: they are a more 
efficient way of handling simple 
bank business. If customers can be 
persuaded to withdraw their cash 
from an ATM outside the bank, the 
staff will have more time to deal 
with complex financial transac- 
tions, generating more revenue. 

New technology is also being in- 
troduced to improve customer ser- 
vice on simple transactions at the 
bank counter. Automatic balance 
checking and signature identifica- 
tion are greatly reducing the time 
taken to withdraw cash from those 


banks that do not have ATMs.; 

Because personal check guaran- 
tee cards are almost unknown in tbie. 
Gulf, every cash withdrawal front * 
bank counter involves getting con- 
firmation of a customer’s credit bal- 
ance and signature before releasing 
the money. If these three stages in- 
volve standing in three different 
lines, the process may take up to 
half an hour. With on-line t el li ng, a 
ivan if clerk can complete all three 
stages in a few minutes. The beak 
also benefits from having all of this 
information on computer, since it 
can monitor its overall credit and 
deposit positions, and those erf tad*-; 
vidual customers, more easily. 

Andrew Ctsuxtaighau 


Developing a New Financial Skill Base 

Both Bahrain and Kuwait have well-established bank training institutes that j 
have been instrumental in the development of the financial services industry. 
Many young Arabs are now attracted to the industry for its use of technology, 
which is increasing rapidly in the Arab banking world. " ; - 



Banks in Saudi Arabia are improving customer services in the biggest banking market in the Gulf. 


Banks are major employ- 
ers in many Arab coun- 
tries, particularly in the 
Gulf. Bahrain, the princi- 
pal financial center, has a 
banking sector of more 
than 4,000 employees, 
and Kuwait has around 
9,500. In the United Arab 
Emirates there are be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 in 
the financial services in- 
dustry. Both Egypt and 
Jordan have flourishing 
banking sectors, too. 

Several banks, like the 
British Bank of the Mid- 
dle East and Citibank, 
have their own t raining 
centers to encourage 
more nationals to enter 
banking as a profession. 
There is also considerable 
pressure on the banks, 
particularly the foreign 


ones, to Arabize as much 
as possible. 

Dr. Abdullah M.S. 
Ghanem, director of the 
Institute of Banking 
Studies in Kuwait, says 
that approximately 25 
percent of all banking 
staff in his country are 
now Kuwaiti, compared 
with only 18 percent five 
years ago. He is proud of 
the fact that Kuwaitis 
now make up 35 percent 
of line management. 

“Overall, we are trying 
to increase the proportion 
of Kuwaitis in the bank- 
ing sector to 40 percent,” 
says Dr. Ghanem. Since 
the institute opened in 
1983, more than 4,500 
students have passed 
through its doors, com- 
pleting 270 different 
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training programs. The 
institute accepts students 
from all over the Arab 
world, but more than 60 
percent of the students 
have- been Kuwaitis. 

Trai n i ng is done on a 
full-time b asis from 8:30 
ajoa. to 5:00 pjn. Most 
courses average about 
five working days, and 
cover the complete range 
of banking laws and ser- 
vices. They are open to 
both men and women. 
The full-time diploma 
course is spread over two 
years and is only for Ku- 
waitis who have complet- 
ed their higher education. 

Dr. Ghanem says the 
basic objectives of the in- 
stitute are to sharpen ba- 
sic banking skills, en- 
hance job aptitude, 
provide multicultural as- 
pirations and improve the 
skill base with more ad- 
vanced knowledge. 

The principal courses 
cover banking laws and 
central banking, opera- 
tions and business devel- 
opment, credit policies 
and administration, funds 
management and invest- 
ment, management and 
self-development, and 
systems and controls. 

Two of the most impor- 
tant parts of the insti- 
tute’s curriculum are En- 
glish-language programs 
and courses in the use of 
microcomputer applica- 
tions, software and man- 
agement systems. 

According to Dr. Gha- 
nem, the institute is very 
technology-oriented and 
has long emphasized the 
value of computerization 
in banking, particularly in 
a region where, convential 
banking skills are in short 
supply. 

“We have the very lat- 
est versions of small- and 
medium-sized computers, 
which may be found in 
any bank, so that our stu- 


dents can both be trained 
on them and familiarize 
themselves with computer 
operations generally,” 
says Dr. Ghanem. 

The institute also tries 
to acquire the latest man- 
agement and banking 
software for operating 
dealing systems and in- 
formation networks. It 
conducts original re- 
search into new systems 
and software, and is col- 
laborating with the 
French banking institute 
on software for artificial 
intelligence. 

Says Dr. Ghanem: 
“Everybody is hungry for 
training today — particu- 
larly with computers.” 

Besides its training and 
educational activities, the 
Kuwait Institute plays a 
significant research role 
for the emirate’s financial 
services sector. 

“We provide our banks 
with all manner of infor- 
mation relating to market- 
ing. investments and man- 
agement following our 
own technical analysis of 
available information. We 
also m ake macro-econom- 
ic comparisons between 
Kuwait and other coun- 
tries for use by the banks," 
explains Dr. Ghanem. 

He says that today the 
institute is working at full 
capacity, and the demand 
for courses exceeds avail- 
ability. This is partly due 
to greater computeriza- 
tion within the banking 
sector and a lack of 
skilled operators and line 
managers familiar with 
the new systems. 

The institute now plays 
a central role in develop- i 
mg the skill base of the ! 
Arab national banking j 
sector, both in Kuwait ’ 
and elsewhere in the re- ! 
gion. , 
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From iheBBME penthouse most of 

P cx ? eni can b® seen stretch- 
ing mto the heat haze of surrtxmd- 

OJZF-* “ a “ty of wKip-b 

BBME has become an integral pan 

■“£* established a braSdi there 
m 1946. 


BBME marks its centennial this 

year. A major force in developing 
Dubai, as it was in Kuwait and 
Oman, us activities have always 
8®®® beyond straight hnnirina con- 
ducted in the early days as a mo- 
nopolistic right. 


If you take the “abra,” a small ferryboat, across the 
Dubai creek from Deira to Dubai and land at the 
Captain’s Steps, you can hardly miss the eleven- 
storey building of the British Bank of the Middle 
East (BBME). It dominates the bustling creekside 
where the merchants throng the soukh. 


. The b ank not only financed xna- 
jar prqjccts and introduced the fin- 
er points of trade finance to local 
merchants, but also advised and as- 
sisted local rulers and « fRc-ui^ - m 


nomics in his History of the British 
Bank of the Middle East, published 
by Cambridge University Press. It 
is the story not only of British bank- 
ing in the Middle East but, as Dr. 
Jones puts it, of “an agent in the 
economic development, an d in a 
real sense a national institution, of 
those countries” in which it operat- 


BBME played a key role in 
developing Gulf states 


opiating various essential services, 
in Dubai, for instance, these indnd- 
cd telephones and electric power as 
wen as the collection of port and 
customs duties. 


One of its chief functions was to 
tram local nationals in banking 
and, at the same timg ttwm 
E n g li s h . Many Arab bank employ- 
ees in the Gulf today received their 
early training with BBME. 


One of its first trainees in Dubai 
was Esa Saleh al-Gurgh, who is 
today one of Dubai’s Trading busi- 
nessmen. Mr. Gurgh joined the Du- 
bai branch in 1946, when he was 21 
years old. 


“He was the bill clerk, he was the 
remittance clerk, he was Pooh-Bah, 
as it were; he did more or less 
everything, says his manag er, Don- 
ald Scott 


Mr. Gmgh, a dose friend of the 
ruler of Dubai, who bought a great 
deal of business into the bank, re- 
calling his experience with BBME, 
says: “It has been my school, my 
college, my university 

The history of BBME is told in 
considerable detail by Dr. Geoffrey 
Jones of the London School of Eco- 


Sincc its foundation in 1889 in 
Persia it has changed its name on 
several occasions, often to meet tie 
political exigencies of the day. 

At the same time, BBMETs offi- 
cers laid the foundations for good 
banking principles, which, gradually 
spread throughout the region- The 
head office m London, however, 
often could not understand the dif- 
ficulties facing load officers, who 
mi g ht , commit bank funds to mer- 
chants on the basis of no more than 
a chat over coffee in a bazaar. 

When the bank's activities were 
eclipsed in Iran during 1952, its 
name was changed from the British 
Bank of Iran and the Middle East 
to simply the British Bank of the 
Middle East. It then looked across 
the Gulf to Dubai, Oman and Ku- 
wait, which had been protectorates 
of the British Empire mid where the 
bank had the foresight to establish 
footholds. 

When the bank opened an office 
in Kuwait in 1942, E.S. Matheson 
was sent from Bandar Abbas to 
start the new branch. 

“Matheson searched fear an office 
in the main bazaar. There was no 
suitable building, however, so he 
leased six small storerooms and had 
their inner walls knocked out to 
make a banking chamber, a strong 


room, an entrance hall and a man- 
ager’s office. The oil company lent 
Matheson a steel cabinet to act as 
the treasury, and various me rchan ts 
lent desks and chairs,” recounts the 
Jones history. 

Business boomed for the new 
brands. It was “a money spinner. It 
was almost a bonanza.” For 10 
years the bank’s fortunes were 
founded on the gold trade: dhows 
loaded with bullion sailed to India, 
where the government regarded the 
traffic as smuggling. But as far as 
the Gulf merchants were con- 
cerned, it was legal business. 

JJLA. Francis recalls how the 
123-kilo (27 .5 -pound) bars of gold 
were collected from the airport in 
Kuwait He would send a messen- 
ger in a taxi “with the old armed 
retainer- .who had a very ancient 
blunderbuss which may not have 
been fired for many years. These 
people would pile into a taxi, go out 
to the airport and with a minimum 
of formality they would take pos- 
session of these lovely little crates.” 

A net profit of about 35 percent 
could be made on each round trip, 
the Kuwaiti merchants receiving 
payment in Indian rupees. Some- 
times there was so much money 
around that the bank bad to limit 
the amount the merchants could 
deposit; the desks simply could not 
cope with the volume. 

By the late 1950s oil revenues 
were pouring into Kuwait, the first 
oil-rich state. A dozen years later 
the same effect was to be felt in die 
other Gulf states, where BBME had 
enjoyed considerable influence. 

Bat as the cnl states got richer and 
became more independent, BBME 


Investment Houses More Aggressive 


Continued from Page 9 
which incudes numerous 
overseas subsidiaries and 
holdings. 

The multilateral invest- 
ment institutions have 
followed .very different 
strategies from the local 
compani es tike the three 
Ks. They are wholly 
owned by government 
shareholders, and their 
aim is to use state funds 
to promote local indus- 
tries and projects. 

One of the biggest is 
the Arabian Petroleum 
Investments Corporation 
(Apicorp), which was 
formed in 1975 by the 13 
members of the Organiza- 
tion of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. Its 
objective is to promote 
and invest in downstream 
oil industries in the Mid- 
dle East and so give the 
region greater control 
over its wiam source of 
revenue. At the end of 
1988, Apicorp’s total as- 
sets stood al $910 million. 

Other multilateral in- 
stitutions include The 
Arab Investment Compa- 
ny (TAIC), created in 
1974 by 15 Arab coun- 
tries, and the Gulf Invest- 
ment Corporation (G1Q, 
founded in 1983 and 
owned by the Gulf Coop- 
eration Council. 

These three multilater- 
al institutions are hardly 
passive investors. They 
are actively involved in 
identifying new opportu- 
nities. GIC is currently 
advising the Qatari au- 
thorities on then: plans to 
establish an aluminum 
smelter, and TAIC is 
studying the potential for 
new tourism and hotel 
prefects in Morocco. 

The research capabili- 
ties of these institutions is 
one of their greatest 
strengths. Private-sector 
investors do not have the 
resources to seek out and 
evaluate new opportuni- 
ties, but they can be 
brought into schemes 
once their commercial vi- 
ability him been tested. 
TAIC is now concentrat- 
ing on doing opportunity 
studies for new projects 
and tlwn tu rning them 
into feasibility studies if 
they lode promising, ac- 
cording to Jameel al-Jishi, 
the company's secretary 
general. 

This catalytic role is be- 
coming more important 
as Arab states start to at- 
tach greater importance 
to the private sector. 
Throughout the Middle 
East, private businesses 
are being called on to play 
a greater role in develop- 
ing national economies. 

All the multilateral in- 



Abchdjabbar al-Sayegh, 
president of Niscorp, 
Abu Dhabi. 


stitutions extend funds on 
a commercial basis, and 
so have taken a conserva- 
tive approach to invest- 
ment Nevertheless, by 
the end of 1988, GIC had 
invested $44 million in 11 
projects and had another 
35 under active consider- 


ation. Its investments 
ranged from a IS percent 
stake in a Saudi Arabian 
advanced electronics cen- 
ter to a 20 percent stake in 
a dairy product company 
in Qatar. Apicorp’s in- 
vestments at the end of 
1988 totaled $78 million. 
TCiey included participa- 
tion in a detergent com- 
pany in Iraq and in a fer- 
tilizer company in 
Turkey. TAIC had equity 
investments of $62 mil- 
lion. 

GIC, TAIC and Api- 
corp are all expanding 
then banking activities. 
Their aim is to boost cash 
flow until the benefits of 
direct investments start to 
accrue. GIC and Apicorp 
have played a key role in 
arran g in g a $400 million 
loan sought by the Qatar 
General Petroleum Cor- 


poration to develop die 
country’s gas reserves. 
GIC is one of the Arab 
financial institutions be- 
hind proposals to set up a 
joint Arab aircraft leasing 
company. All three insti- 
tutions have participated 
in loans for major sover- 
eign or state-owned bor- 
rowers during 1989. 
TAIC is able to run its 
banking operations 
through its wholly owned 
offshore bank in Bahrain. 

GIC is also taking an 
active interest in the de- 
velopment of capital mar- 
kets in the region. It has 
contributed to discus- 
sions an how to expand 
stock market trading in 
the Middle East and is 
looking to advise clients 
on restructurings, merg- 
ers and acquisitions. 

Andrew Cunningham 
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1988 has been both a significant and successful year 
in the Bank’s history”. 


H.E. Ahmed Humaid AI Tayer 
Chairman 



1987 

(Dhs 

Millions) 

1988 

(Dhs 

Millions) 

% 

Change 

Total Assets 
(including 

Contra) 

6,598 

7,142 

+ 8 

Net Profit 

31.4 

60.3 

+ 92 

Total Shareholders’ 
Funds 

532 

558 

+ 5 
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lost much of its monopolistic rede. 
Some countries formed their own 
national and commercial banks; 
foreign rivals like Citibank moved 
into what BBME had considered its 
own fiefdom. BBME always erred 
on the ride of conservatism and 
sometimes failed to spot new op- 
portunities. One inspector in the 
1960s accused the Beirut branch of 
being “insufficiently energetic” in 
pursuing trade finan ce business. 
But BBMETs response to the crisis 
in Lebanon during the same era 
increased its standing and reputa- 
tion. 

In fact, “crisis management” 
seemed to have been the order of 
the day in Lebanon. There was the 
seizure of the Suez Canal in 1956, 
when around £1 million ($637,349) 
was withdrawn from the Beirut 
branch in one week; the American 
invasion in 1958; the Intra Bank 
collapse in 1966; and the Six Day 
War the year after and an attempt- 
ed run on the bank. This was only 
halted after an urgent phone call to 
the Bank of England for a 520- 
million stexiing/dollar swap. The 
Hongkong Bank, with which 
BBME was later to merge, and 
which had experienced similar 
problems after Maoist riots, came 
to the rescue with additional re- 
sources to guarantee the trade. 
BBME in Beirut was able to pay 
out, and its reputation there — and 
elsewhere in the Gulf — was saved. 

Also in 1 967, an anti-British mob 
threatened to burn down the Am- 
man branch. The manager, TA. 
Pan ter, confronted them: “I said, 
*Why have you chosen our bank? 
Why don’t you go to the Ottoman 
Bank, which is down the road 
there? 1 

“And they said, ‘Well, that’s an 
Arab bank. It’s Ottoman, it’s a 
Turkish Bank.’ 

“And I said, *No it's not, it’s a 
British bank.'” 

The argument that followed be- 
tween the manager and the mob as 
to whether the bank was British or 
Arab went on so long that the mob 
went away confused and neither 
bank was burned. It was a typical 
situation in which a BBME officer 
was required to be more of a diplo- 
mat than a banker. 


+ 

- 
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Although Dr. Jones feels there 
were periods when BBME devd- 
oped conservatism to a fine art and 
was far from dynamic, it was un- 
doubtedly the pioneer of modem 
banking in the Middle East Its in- 
formal educational role in tr aining 
local nationals was supreme, and its 
role as a “university of the Gulf* 



The Brittsh Bank of the Middle East in Deira, Dubai. 

sis ting the fledgling Gulf oil states 
to develop into modem, thriving 
economies. 

L.V. 


has often been overlooked. It main- 
tained its independence and never 
ventured to sacrifice profits for 
politics. It played a key role in as- 


Your Financial and Investment 
Resource in the GCC Countries 



Gulf Investment Corporation continues to spearhead the spirit of enterprise in the 
GCC states by turning potential industrial and agribusiness opportunities into 
profitable equity investments. 


We have successfully transformed opportunities into essential key industrial and 
agribusiness projects ranging from the production of aluminium coil to the 
maintenance of aircraft and their engines. 


We are consistently identifying, evaluating and supporting new and existing projects, 
encouraging the private sector to participate in the continuous task of industrial and 
agribusiness expansion, which we additionally support with ‘hands on' expertise, 
lending, and arrangement of financial engineering and advisory services. 


Our broad multi-currency deposit base positions us prominently in local and 
international markets and our comprehensive portfolio incorporates both internatio- 
nal bonds and equities. A wide range of investment and advisory services are provided 
to both the public and private sector. 


Gulf Investment Corporation is continuing its efforts for industrial diversification 
through the sound investment strategies it develops in partnership with local and 
international interests under the auspices of its owners, the six GCC Country 
Governments. 


The potential for growth and profits in the Gulf is large. We are increasing our efforts 
to tap these opportunities. 

Gulf Investment Corporation is the source of expertise, resources and knowledge. 



w GULF INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
The new shape of investment in the Gulf 
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NYSE Diary 


Dow Janes Bond Averages 


Bonds 

Utilities 

industrials 


ch»» an« 

nja —0.01 


Advanced 
Declined 
Unchanged 
Total issues 
New HWo 
New Laws 


date prev. 


731 445 

439 1031 

SS2 487 

1929 1943 

49 38 

32 28 


NYSE Index 


Composite 

Industrials 


Htata Law Close One 
1 9147 191,17 191,47 4-0.19 
32943 Z28J2 0137 + X16 
19K51 194.92 196J2 —MB 
904 93-25 9385 4-0.13 
I45J1 16489 16479 4-044 


Odd-Lot T fading In N.Y. 


'Included In the tales figures 
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MARY 


Via The Associated Press 


Dow Jones Averages 


Open HJofl Low Last CM- 

Indus 266481 268844 2652.91 266374 + 4J3 
Trans 14303 W4+70 141945 1424.96 — 171 
UNI 21586 21782 215.10 71548— c.19 
Come 106528 107425 105871 106277 4- (LT7 


AMEX Diary 


Mueneod 
Cedlaed 
Unchanged 
Total issues 
New M lefts 
New Lows 


300 234 

276 324 

269 253 

■45 BU 

27 M 

17 9 


standard & Poor's index 


industrial* 

Trams*. 

utilities 

Finance 
SP3M 
SP IDO 


HI Oh LOW CtOH Ofto 

396.15 39173 39101 +0.12 
30983 30517 304.17 —zB 
14130 141.11 U1.1V +083 
33J6 3X06 33.14 + 007 
34782 344.13 34413 +0.10 
334.97 32119 33207 +008 


NASDAQ Index 


WaekMootft 

Ctase Cb'ge Am AM 


Composite 

Industrials 

Finance 

insurance 

Utilities 

Banks 

Trane. 


I + 1.13 46785 44487 
I +183 432-30 4S282 
t + 111 534.H «J2 

I +1.19 53035 B«4 
i +084 73*89 73151 
t +1.99 40684 MMS 
I —085 44051 46480 


NASDAQ Diary 


Advanced 
Doomed 
Unc ha nged 
Total i nun 



Nikkei Reaches 
Record as New 
Funds Pour In 

Reuters 

TOKYO — Tokyo share 
prices charged ahead Tuesday 
to a record dose in brisk turn- 
over, as fresh funds poured in 
on the Gist day of t rading of the 
new half-year, brokers said. 

The key 235-share Nikkei 
average soared 484.1 1 points, 
or 1.4 percent, to a record 
35,444.82. Gainers led losers 
by a roughly 3-to-l ratio. 

Although the dollar re- 
gained some ground in Tokyo 
despite Bank erf Japan inter- 
vention, the stock market was 
buoyant over the drop of 3 yen 
on Monday. That, and the 
start of trade for a new half- 
year managed to pull the mar- 
ket out erf its recent doldrums. 

“We passed through 35,000 
and the next goal is now 
36,000,” said Kenzo Doi at 
Kokusai Securities Co. 


N.Y. Stocks Close Modestly Hig her 


J t-n. Buhpnarcn T*tt 71 

Sony climbed 2ft to 61%. Coca- center pares 
Cola, winch owns 49 percent of dap 
C olumbia Pictures, moved up IK i ehcvIm- 


I Fokkor 
• Gtef- Brocades 


limed pros international ova speculation providing further NYSE issue, retreating ft to 26ft I 4ge 
NEW YORK — Stock prices support after the dollar pulled back after jumping 5ft Monday on spec- 
rose Tuesday in choppy trading on arm' d central-bank intervention. illation of a takeover bid from Sony 
the New York Stock Exchange, as a The rise in slock prices also ferf- Corp. 

rebound in bond prices hd^d the lowed the morning release of a U.S. AT&T followed, rising ft to 42ft. I 

maiiet recover some of Monday’s government report that said orders AT&T said it offered to buy IS- j ‘ ^ 

losses. for durable goods rose 3.8 percent TEL, a British info rmati on tech- j acfhomi™ 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- in August, sharply higher than nology services company, for - {gy 
age, which fdl 22.42 points Mon- forecasts of a 1 percent increase. $289.8 miflinn amev 

day, climbed 4.75 to close at But analysts said the data had little Upjohn was third, gaining ft to Amretonii" 
2,663.94. impact as the market staged a 37%. J Buli/monii T«tt 

Among broader market indica- '‘knee-jerk” reaction to the sefl-off. Sony climbed 2ft to 61ft. Coca - Center Parcs 
tors, the New York Stock Exchange •‘We’ve had a normal reflex rally Cola, which owns 49 percent of dap 
composite index tacked on 0.19 to following Monday’s hit,” said At- Colombia Pictures, moved up lft i ehcvIm- 
191.47 and Standard & Poor’s 500- fred Goldman, market strategist to 64ft. ! g££ B racna® 

stock index added 0-10 to 34433. with A.G. Edwards & Sons Inc. in Among other issues tied to movie i 

The price of an average share Sl Louis. production, MCA taring on 2 to ) mc’S.iSS 01 

gained 4 ccaits. Dennis Jarrett, chief market 65ft, Paramount Communication i JSS MueUer 

Advances led de c line s by a 7-6 strategist at Kidder, Peabody & jumped lft to 56% and Orion Pic- mJ, p M «ier 
maigin. Big Board volume rose to Co, raid firmer bond prices also turns rase ft to 22%. KJSb'BS* 

158.4 ntillian shares from 121.1 helped stocks rectify their “over- Spain Fund soared 12 to 38ft ■ 
million traded Monday. sold" condition. and Germany Fund dinibed 3 to 15 ' 

Prices rallied through mid-after- Looking ahead, however, ana- in response to the recent surge in ; 
noon before drifting lower in the lysts were uncertain whether the buying of single-country fimds i aS^ftoutch 
final hour of trading, reflecting what market would move higher or drift among Japanese investors. i 

analysts described as a persistent in the same dull manner shown Among blue chips, IBM rose 1% 1 vmf steST* 
lack of conviction among buyers. since Labor Day weekend. to 117ft and Philip Morris added ««»!>*" 

Analysts said that an early re- ”1 don’t think we can conclude lft to 156ft. : ahpSLgZ 

bound in the dollar sent the stock anything,” Mr. Goldman said. Prices dosed higher in "****"»» j Pr * vl * , * : *** 

market on the road to recovery Columbia Pictures Entertain- trading on the American Stock Ex- i 

from Monday's sell-off, with take- ment Inc. was the most active change. ! 1 Bnw 


Wiwkl Stock Markers 

V In Agence France Ptese Conn# prices in locai currencies. Sept. 26 
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LLSl Futures 

Via The Associated Press 


Season Season 
High Low 


Open High Law Close Clta. 


Seaton Season 
High LOW 


Ooen High Low Dose Ota. 


Arted 

Bekoert 

Cockerill 

Ccbeoa 


Season Season 
High low 


Open High Low Close Cfta 


4880 4IJ5 Feb 45.10 Atm tus — js 

45.10 3940 Apr 4X65 42J0 4Z25 42J2 — J3 

4HJD 44JS Jon 47 JS 47J5 44.97 47J2 — 88 

4495 4485 Jul 4780 47 JO 47 JO 47 JO +.10 

4410 4X70 Ape 44J30 4420 4409 4410 +.1D 

I 43J» 4080 Oct 4X00 4X10 42.90 <290 —.10 

Est. Sales 8A61 Prev. Sales 8J96 
j Prev. Day Open Int. 31.148 up 682 
j POP K BELLIES (CMC) 

| 40000 lbs.- cents per ID. 

6180 383> Feb 4055 49.10 4885 4050 +J0 

! tom 38.15 Mar 4165 4000 *sum mM +.18 

. 60.90 39 JO May 49JS 4980 4095 49.12 —.10 

6190 39.95 Jul 49J® 4938 4SWS 4065 -AS 

5580 39.30 Aua 4005 40.15 47 JO 47 JO —SJ 

■ Est. sales Prev. Sales S.131 
I Prev. Day Open Int. 11004 eH Ml 


Drlhoue 

§B^nnO-B.Vl 

Seraerf 


EURODOLLARS (I MM2 • GB-Irma- 

simmian-ntsof llffipct. : 

9236 >084 Dee 91.19 «IJS 91.14 91J3 +JX3 , 

92.46 8090 Mar 91A2 91AS 7135 VIM +m 

92J5 B882 Jun 91A5 91.43 91A0 9TA> +83 

9221 >07* Sea 91 JS 91J9 91J3 91J9 +04 PetrolliS 

9189 8985 DK 91.13 91.17 91.13 91.17 +JH Royal Be 

9180 >9.96 Mar 91.15 9].U 91.lt 91.18 4-JU ■ SocCenl 

9185 >981 Jun 91.1* 91.18 91.11 91.18 +JU >o)>na 

9183 9084 Sob 91.16 91.17 91.12 91.17 +82 Sohrav 

91 JB 9004 Dec 91.11 91.11 9184 91.10 +81 /.PiP'*" 

9182 9089 Mat 91.15 91.15 91.10 91.14 +81 

91J6 9185 Jun 91.17 91.11 9188 91.12 +81 unera Pi 

91 J2 9182 Sep 91.13 91.13 *189 91.13 +81 gertst! 

91J3 9187 Dec 9189 91.10 9189 9189 —81 Prevloo* 

9TA5 91 JH Mar 91.14 91.14 91.14 91.M 

91J4 9188 Jun 91.12 91.17 91.12 91.12 —81 f 

Est.SalM 144877 Prev. SoteslDVJDO 
Prev. Day Open lntJ63826 up4J67 

BRITISH POUND (1MM) 

Sger BOund-l gain! eauats 508001 
IJ400 1A550 Dec MUi 14090 1J8S4 180X4 

UlAO 14600 MOT 1J7X I JUTS 18730 1J840 

14750 14400 Jun 1J600 TJ600 1J600 1867D 

Est. Sales Prev. Sates 12433 

Prev. Dav Open <nt. 203M up44> 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (IMM) 

Sper air- 1 Mint eauals 508001 
85 30 J940 Sea 8274 

8465 .7920 Dec 8449 8471 8442 IMS 

8401 JB90 Mar 4233 84QS JD80 8333 

8355 8033 Jun 8330 8344 8D0 8329 

821D 8120 Dec 8219 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 6404 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 20861 up<25 
FRENCH FRANC (IMM) 

Saer trgne- 1 point equattBUKHOI 
.16105 .14540 Dm .15590 

Est. sales Prev. Sales 5 

Prev. Dav Open Ini. 11 
GERMAN MARK (IMM) 

Sner mark- 1 paint eauaUSUHOT 
8*25 -4925 Dee J26> 8319 8264 5306 

546) S000 Mar 52BS 5334 5284 5319 

5220 5057 Jun 5333 

Est.5ates Prev. Safes 43465 

Prev. Dav Open int. 4L9H OH593 
JAPANESE YENOMM3 
S twr yen- 1 point eauats SUIOQOQ1 
8005)0 806652 5eo 807256 

808650 806705 Dec 807056 8071 II 807055 807037 

JOOKtm 806780 Mar 807120 807151 807115 807142 
807530 806850 Jun 8072i2 807212 807175 807201 

Est. sales Prev. Sales 0.177 

Prev. Dav Open Int. <9530 on 5850 
SWISS FRANC fIMMJ 
S per franc- 1 paint eaualsSQJUQl 
JZ10 .5598 Sep 8205 

4345 -5791 Dec 4065 8130 4063 8115 

4350 5740 Mar 4090 8146 40W 4130 

4005 5850 Jun 8115 8115 8115 8150 

Est. Sales Prgv. Sates 34873 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 2)869 off 18 


WHEAT (CBT) 

5800 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
480W 3J8 Dec 191 3J4V1 X91 194 ’i +84 

4-43 187 Mar X 9036 L94 33KPC. X94 -ViU'i 

453 170 MOV 173 3J5W X73 3.75 t 8TV, r - ncc= - 

.1M 1014 Jul 147 UK, 147 149Vi CQFPEE C (NYCSCE) 

in ±48 ±5395 ±5^ IS iS Xmt i 37J00 lbs.- cents per fb. 

356 3J6 DK ±Sv5 ! 76^ Dec 8200 82.75 8150 81.91 +J1 

Est. Sates Prev. Sales <801 Mor 8440 805 9155 +5* 

Prev, Dav Open int. J=<5 P-S B6S0 *^5" «-» +M 

rnD M , r „ T , : Jul 0850 8980 8X25 8X53 +53 

£S5K tC ?P - - . , . ITOJta S7M Sea msfl &3.5S 9X10 9X50 +J5 | 

5800 bu mini mum- dollars per oushel 104j0a 9X0Q Dec 91 75 vus 9774; 94<m +tan 

2.95 liBW Dec Zmv, 2J1U 12T* VSH. -JXR. i Est. Soles PreE Sates 241) 5 + '-°° I 

2«y» 286 Mar um, 2J834 2JTi 13TVi —JSSVs 1 Prev. oov Open Int. 32.787 off 376 I 

IB 231 Jl^ 245V, ztrt xSb 246 +JXPU I S28B»te?5i&iU l ?U rCSCI6 > I 

243Va 222 Dec 228 2JS 25417 -8CDi j xm 14J0 ,4K ,44 * !f“ ~- U 

Est^ales 142 P^Sate 2D^ ^ ^ I jgr 14.12 1451 1193 J±n =3 

Prev. Dav Open lilt .1*1 432 ua1209 j ^ ^ -JJ 

SOYBE AHStCBTl I3JH 1CUO Oct 1X84 1X21 1296 1117 +.10 

5800 bu minimum- dollars per bushel I Est. Sales Prev. Sales 34.1*2 

7.93 563 Nov 589te 5J6 546 SM'm — 86 'A ■ Prev. Dav Open Int.ITXSa* 110 1542 

747 572 Jan 5)1 547 5J8 573-4 — 85Vj j roroa rwrern 

7J4 SJ1V4 Mar 533 680 5.91 591-4 -86 io?Si?iiS2SSS 1™, 

7J8 SM Mav 483Vi 689 680W 6JHK. — 85Vi ! Y^i< C 

731 593 Jul 688 613V, 685* 686* — ,041i 1 J2f m SSS imn 1 S3 tn£ IS 

78S Vffl Aug 689* 68W3 68* 68* -82 !g| 2^ 55S1 122 1955 11? 

AM 57M Stto 194 494 TM cgn can ni 1Q4S May 109$ 1107 1095 1100 +17 

bM SJ2 Nov 5L45 S-91 £87Vs TU • HS 1063 1116 1110 1116 +13 

EsLSales pTmcSaiS 284« . ® SS SP ]]“ '>» ”35 +15 

Prev.DavOgea Int. 85841 uo 18*4 I Est w«s na# P 2Sf eoil! 40 ,^' 40 ,1M 1185 

SgTBEAH MCALtCBTl Prev. Day Ooen Inf. 4X560 upS34 

28080 l7650 Ber oct 186)0 1 89 JO 1 8450 1B4JD -240 ?s^t£: C C E 1 

7£QnQ T75JQ Dec \R3_0G IE43Q 179 10 T7130 — a.l(l »a«»ios.-«nrao©riD. 

23X00 176.10 Jim 14X80 183J20 17BJ0 17X30 — ZB0 Nov 1»10 139^ 13730 13940 +140 

24930 17880 Mar 17950 1B280 T7750 17750 —240 155 ^ +•« 

23050 17650 MOV 17830 18X50 T77Jf, 17720 —200 }% J A 5?"^ ,3SiB ,3U0 13440 '3450 —10 

20880 17580 Jul 17780 17950 1758D 17530 —230 «OV 13480 +J5 

18X00 17480 Aug 17600 17850 17580 17500 —150 ’31-“ Jul 13149 +.10 

18580 17150 Seo 17780 17780 17X00 17X20 -JO 1MM U3M S*" 

Est. Sales Prev, Sales 14.986 Nw l&m 

ASSESS ?* u0 ” ^ Sa “* ,32J " 

Prev. Day Open int. 

2X80 1788 Oct 19.15 19.16 1X89 1X99 —.17 

2X05 1X33 Dec 1958 1943 1935 1947 —.14 

25.45 1X55 Jan 19J8S 1948 1941 19J3 —.14 

2543 1X96 Mar 50J5 2X33 2085 2X12 —.16 

2685 1930 May 28.70 2X70 21® 2045 —.11 

25J» 1950 Jul 205 2X45 2X75 2085 —.12 

2X90 1950 Aua 2X85 2045 20)5 2082 —.15 

21.70 1950 Sep 2082 —.13 

2185 2X00 Oct 21.10 21.10 20J0 20.90 -.10 

Dec »3M 2X90 2X90 2085 —.10 

Est. Sales Prev. Sates 14.155 

Prev. Dav Open knl. 65513 OH116 


_ _ Livestock 


CATTLE (CME) 

*0800 ids.- amts Per lb. 

76.90 4631 Oct 7135 7245 7135 7287 +180 

75J7 *280 Dec 7X45 7457 7342 7432 +80 

7447 6980 Feb 7345 7482 7X40 7X87 +50 

7557 7080 Apr 7485 7450 7486 7442 +55 

7345 69.75 Jun 7145 7280 7145 7187 +50 

71.95 6950 Aug 7X32 7X57 7030 7X60 +38 

Est. Sates 71370 Prev. 5ates 1*300 
Prev. Dav Open Int. 71580 off 2842 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

*4800 lbs.- cams Per lb. 

*430 7550 Sep 8X05 8340 8X00 8X25 +.15 

B4.I0 75.90 Oct 8270 8X55 6270 8X47 +72 

*450 7640 Nov 8270 8140 *270 KU2 +47 

*435 7730 Jon *2.10 *2.95 82.10 BX92 +42 

8385 7740 Mar 81.75 8280 0140 8187 +37 

8245 7X90 Apr 8087 8X95 gOTO SXOO +.40 

*135 7X75 Mar 7970 79.95 79-70 79-B0 +J20 

8030 7850 Aua 7935 7950 793S 7945 +35 

Esi. sates 2540 Prev. Soles 1502 
Prev. Dav Ooen Int. 14,101 up 322 
HOGS (CME) 

30800 lbs.- cents per lb. 

<7J» 3X55 Oct 4X37 4X70 4X2S 4342 +37 

4735 3X75 Dec 4450 4455 4X95 44.17 —85 


Currency- Options 


srvirrcom 3680 J6 5 

KreaietDcnk *750 4*00 

Petr otira 12975 1350 

Royal Be<De 
sac Can Baue fr=o 

SoUna 14RS 13950 

sahrav 1445C 1470C 
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145 —.11 
IBS —.12 
182 —.15 

182 —13 

1.90 —.10 


1 Metals 

COPPER (COMEX) 

2S800 ibs.- cents per lb. 

14050 7610 Sep 13158 131J0 13X10 13X70 —3)0 

I35J0 11280 Oct 12250 T225D 12350 122.90 -M0 

Nov 12140 —MO 

13250 7745 Dec 12X80 121 JO 11X90 11970 —3.10 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 22.179 off 876 
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London 

Conunodities 


Spot 

Commodities 


&pL26 
Close Previous 

SUGAR BW *»* High Low BM Ask Commodify 
U J. Doftars per metric toe AlumlnwtL'b 

S * e®Vtwiv M 


Dhidends 


London iVIdab 


RK 3J480 31 ’-29 31880 31880 31780 31780 l?S»FOBrtbn 

Mor 31480 31420 31740 31040 31580 31430 Laod.lb 

257 ™8aSm.*d 

M ff 1 00 30X20 Silver, troy oz 


Compear Par Amt Pay rk 

26 DISTRIBUTION 

Prev. Zweig Fund Inc Q J9 10.74 ig-tt 

°ej7 INCREASED 

1483 Golden Enter. Q m TO -25 1X4 

21380 Unocal Corp Q 55 lTra IMO 


£r*vleu* 

BM AJX 


BM Ask. BM 
ALUMINUM CHMl Qrodel 
potters per aMrlc tea 

Spot 170780 171080 178X00 1 

Seward 1705.00 171X00 1782$ I 


»X21 2*940 ^40 29X00 Steel fbll Wi). ten 

Dec 28X00 38X80 N.T. N.T. 27880 38X00 Steel (scrap), ton 
Volume: «4M tele ot SO ton*. ~ 
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VLSI 

—01 

9269 

+02 

2-2 

+02 

9170 

+46 

97-31 

+9 

97-18 

+9 

97-14 

49 

95-22 

+14 

95-18 

+u 

95-11 

+14 

9W 

+14 

W-27 

+14 

96-20 

+U 

94-14 

+14 

9+8 

+14 

94-3 

+14 

9X30 

+14 


SP COMP. INDEX tCME) 
points and cents 

35985 398.50 DM 3*9 JO 35180 3*9.10 ***** +1J8 

3R88 mm Mar 35X90 355.90 35X50 35445 +1J0 

36)40 XJ453 J«n, . 39930 +1J0 

Est. Sales 37839 Prev. Sales J15B5 
Prev. Dov Open lnt.l2X774 up 2404 

VALVE UNC (KCBT) 
pointy and cent* 

SIS 25S 301 “X70 301.70 30250 +45 

31X10 292-ffil Mar Stt?J0 +J0 

31690 Jun Sira +jS 

Est. Sates ^ Prev. Sales 41 m ^ 

Prev. Dav Open Int. U30 up 9 

NYSE COMP. INDEX (NYFE) 
paints and amts 

199)0 161.10 Dec 193)0 19520 19170 19440 +JB 

30175 im20 Mar 10640 19745 196.15 19680 +85 

M 10X00 Jun 19S5S 19855 19X55 19920 +85 

20185 20185 5cp 20140 +85 

Est. Sates Prev. Sales 7,115 
Prev, Dav Open Int. 6.174 up *09 


COCOA 

Sterling per metric tea 

S? ££ Zif S 5 735 

Dm 787 788 792 774 780 781 

Mar 7S2 753 757 741 743 744 

Moy 756 757 741 753 732 733 

Jal 769 772 771 771 766 768 

SP 22 790 N.T. N.T. 783 7*4 

Dec 812 8U 818 >18 807 810 

Volume: X2S8 lots of 10 tens. 

COFFEE 

Sterling per metric tea 
Sep 752 755 757 75T 7*9 753 

Nov 7*2 764 774 761 762 765 

Jon 770 772 782 76* 775 777 

Mar 788 790 799 790 790 793 

May BU BIO 817 BOB BID B12 
Jal 825 B2B B31 K» D24 BZ7 
Sep 0*5 MS 045 845 B*2 B45 

volume: 246* lot* ot 5 tom. 

GASOIL 

(L5. deHart per metric tea 
Oct 16700 167.25 167.25 16550 NA NJL 
NOV 16LS3 14625 16650 14475 NJL NA 
Dec 14540 14X25 16X25 14X2$ NA N A 
Jan 16150 I6M® 16150 16200 NA NA 
R» 16000 16X50 16X00 15953 NA NA 
Mar 15400 - 15440 15440 NA NA 

Apr — 151 JO 151 JO 151 JS0 NA NA 
Mar 14700 15200 N.T. N.T. NA NA 
Jun T470B 15240 N.T. N.T. NA NA 

volume: 5,927 lets of 100 tons. 

Source*.- Reu te rs and London Potroteunt Ex- 
tJtanoa 
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.12 11-15 10-13 TIN 

AS 10-16 »-* Battery per motnc ten 

■f? ’S'!? . jijxoo aijojM B00040 oaaioo 

TO WO 'wS Fonwd maM **>40 010000 

■12 JS 4 ^."cmKXDOrMei 

.15 10-28 10+ Dollars per metric ten 
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Liberia Cuts Fees 
For Registry to 
Lure Big Vessels 


, S&P100 
bufcx Options 


Commodify Indexes 


Clast 

Moody's U10.10 f 

Reuters 1,87470 

□J. Futures 130.17 

Com. Research 22&Z7 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec. 31, 1931. 

P - preliminary; 1 ■ final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 18, 1931, 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec 31, 1974. 


High Law BM Aik Chile 

SUGAR 

French francs per metric ton 
Dec 2410 1590 1595 159) —25 

Mar 1580 1530 1530 1545 — 66 

Moy 1547 1517 1S10 2J35 -3d 

Aufl 1535 1505 2-510 1525 —36 

Previous 00 ns n.t. uoo %m -so 

Dec N.T. N.T. 1400 2A« -S3 

, j? 03 ^ f 6*. vnl: 1006 lots of 50 ions. Prev. actual 

107170 sales: 148* lots. Ooen interest: 11677. 

13X43 COCOA 

2Z&27 Fraach francs per ito he 

5np N.T. N.T. N4L N.O. UnctL 

Dee n.t. N.T, — 830 Unch. 

Mar N.T. N.T. — >20 Unctl. 

Mo» N.T. n.t. — *10 Urteh. 

JIV N.T. N.T. - BIO Unfit. 

Sen N.T. N.T. — 810 Unfit. 


STS* Lure Big Vessels 
riSS 3 £ i£ S 

1 -rear Mu 7JI 7fl u Ul MONROVIA — lih ma ^ 

bm nihr viiu Cum w f H ^’ s lar ^ st maritime nation 

Mrr-bond 9B24D2 98aVS 124 (JS With mOTC than 1,600 vessels K&5- 
sovre*: satoman orauiars. tend, has greatly cut initial rests- 


North Sea Finns 
Agree to Swap 

Reuters 

LONDON — Shell and Exxon 


tratian fees to attract more busi- 
An order signed by Preadent Koueer International’ 

To SeD Mineral Assets' 

nonnalteofSlJOpernettonaiKl Rtuten 

charge a flat rare of S2^00 pa SYDNEY — i n ,^i 

vessel fw registration. The move is tkmal Ltd said TSvlSt 

designed to benefit shipowners Plans to sell its nuSSSfLSIii6 
urirfi Iatm wwoic mttri. a.: ■ T7 . ‘“Mral mtatstft, 



S SS Sit: = IS EJaEA+Ss** 

couJd con 1100,000 to - M3J4 

wts. open interastt * uucmg ou add in the North Sea m _ 

exchange for a 25.77 percent stake For *“•» * “™ ^ Afr 
iB TO0 Nonh 5^ ^p^Tatioo rancountry and one of thekadma 
^ Zif blocks, SheU said Tuesday. * > i? cd “8 s °? ““wmMce, a 

- -is ■ healthy registry is an important 

_ — | A SheQ spokesman declined to source of revenue. 

„ , „ *“ u™*- pul a value on the transaction bat Last year, registration fees ac- 

Soin tetJrwt: i*x eVi0Ctua “'es-o said both sides considered it a counted tor S17 mfllioa in fnr ettm. I a 28 peroent stakRln"w; t ** ,,J '*'»jr!r 
spurae.-flpurwoeCbmmera.. “pretty equal swap exchange earnings, I ^ LhL 


N.T. 

n.t. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T, 

N.T. 

N.T. 


Source: Bourse » Commerce. 
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MHM A MARKETS 

A Lighthearted Approach 
For Coors Keystone Beer 

By MICHAEL LEV 

New York Times Service 

N EW YORK — To market a new brand of beer rai\e*i 
-Keystone, Adolph Coors Co. and its Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, Foote, Cone & Bddmg Ct mm\im<iuinm 

uflVCCTRflfft) ft hnmAftfMia i . 




4 , ra . ' UAbVU __ 

the fantasies of many male beer drinkers. 

I n one a d, baseball fans are seen rooting for their team from the 
Weacfter ^™ n an announcer asks: “Wouldn’t it be great if you 
were at the World Series and the manager needed a pmrfi hitta 
and remembered you from Little Leaguer Then comes the 
ta^ne: “Bottled beer taste in a can: Wouldn’t that be greatT 
• For Coors, Keystone and Keystone Light represent the compa- 
ny’s first foray into the budget 
segment of tire beer market . . . 

known as popular-priced 1216 television 
beers. In that segment, six- ■ • 

packs often cost about 50 campaign aims at the 
cents less than premium beers, 
fike Coors, the Brand that over 
the decade has transformed 

Adolph Coors Co. from a 

small, regional brewery in 

Golden, Colorado, into the fourth-largest brewery in the Unite* 

Coors is expected to become third-largest with the acqmsitioi 
of most of Stroh Brewery Co. of Detroit for S425 million, in az 
agreement that was announced Monday. 

As a result of some marketing studies, mmm MriaU for Key 
stone do not mention its low price. Robert Coors via 

president for development, said the company examined some 
advertisements for Miller Brewing Co.’s Master Bran, wind 
promoted that beer as tasting just as good as Budweiser bui 

IWiatMA Iath ” 


male beer drinkers. 




“We locked at those ads and we found out that people really 
don’t want a cheap beer that tastes good,” he y»id u "They want a 
good-tasting beer, and if it’s less expensive, that’s temfiL** 
Coon’s mar ket studies also found a problem with its plan to 
sell Keystone only in cans. While «»»« cost less and am more 
convenient for customers than bottles, many beer drinkers be- 
lieve bottled beer tastes better. 

S O THE CAMPAIGN st r esses that the Keystone can is 
specially lined for “bottled beer taste.” Never mind that the 
Immg is an industry standard used in most beer cans. 

The Keystone ads are lighthearted. Besides the fantasy about 
baseball, other ads ask* "Wouldn’t it be great” if beer-drinking 
viewers were in chaise of the “annual swimsuit issue, "and, 
^Wouldn’t it be great if lawyers showed up to tdl you someone 
you didn’t even know left you eight jflH on daQaxS?” 

• •• 

Last week Charles Barker PLC, the British marketing and 
communications company, sold Charles Barker LtrL, its public 
relations subsidiary, to Corporate Communications PLC, a Brit-, 
ish public relations concern that is the parent of Donley Commu- 
nications. Barker also sold its Ayer advertising agency to 
N.W. Ayer in a stock swap. The transactions leave Barker with 
only one operating group, a recruiting agency. 

• •• • 

Renault, the state-owned French wirmatar, has been ordered 
by a Belgian court to withdraw ads cktimmg it is as cheap to buy a 
Renault as to travel by bus, Renters reported from Brussels, the 
firm was found guilty of “deceptive ana denigrating advertising” 
after the Brussels public transport network took legal action. 

- Renault said payments for its “Campus 5” model cost the same 
as a round-trip ticket an the Belgian capital’s buses, streetcars 
and subways. The transport network said that most commuters 
use cheaper season tickets and that the full cost of the instalment 
plan deal was much higher than advertised. 

Belgium bans advertising which compares rival products. 
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Breakfast at Mitsukoshi 9 s 


Retailing Giant 


Mftsukoslil figures fbrfisc^ years endi^ Feb. 28 or 29. 
Gunem axchangejata 5s $1 « 142. 13 yen. 

Net Sales Net income 5.932 

tn billions of yan"' 7t2£ InbilBonsof yen 

S43-4 
60Q.3 • r L _ 



Source: Mtsukoshi Ltd. 


some say dowdy — department 
store chain is back on its feet. 


Retailer Mixing 
Japan Tradition, 
Tiffany Elegance 

By James Stemgold 

New York Times Service 

TOKYO — The five models 
stepped down the runway in 
Giorgio Armani fashions, sway- 
ing to a rock beat, but they fin- 
ished with a trilmg flourish: Ar- 
rayed around the three-story 
corporate symbol of the Japanese 
retailing giant Mitsukoshi, the 
women dropped their poses and 
bowed humbly to the audience. 

The gestures provided a vivid 
insight into the strategy of Ja- 
pan’s oldest department store 
chain. Even with Mhsakoshfs 
highly viable foray into Ameri- 
can rcudlmg with the announce- 
ment last week that it would pay 
$93 million to raise its stake in 
Tiffany & Co., to 13 percent 
from 3 percent, the retailer re- 
mains focused almost exduavely 
on serving its Japanese audience 
rather than invading Western 
markets. 

And for good reason. Japan's 
affluent consumers regard the 
West as a rich source of exotic 
goods, and they have gone on 
something of a buying binge far 
luxuries. 

Like the Victorian empori- 
ums that brought the bounty of 
Britain’s colonies to London, 
Mitsukoshi aims to satisfy those 
tastes by bringing the spoils of 
Japan’s economic success back 
linm^ be they Christian Lacroix 
atiH C* hanet fashions, live Maine 
lobsters, Italian furniture or 

fViaffh hantfhags, 

Whether operating in Japan or 
through its overseas outlets, Mit- 
sukoshi “is ratering to Japanese 
customers first,” said Mbtoyuki 
Hnmmft, managing riirartnr nf the 

company's international division. 

“We regard our overseas busi- 
ness as a way to enhance our 
wnay domestically,” he said. 

He added that in the next five 
years it plans more overseas so-, 
tivity. Its agreement with 'fiffany 
allows Mitsukoshi to increase its 
holding to 19.9 percent, Mr. 
H ouma said. But over that time 
the company will still have less 
than 5 percent of its sales outside 
Japan. 

Mr. Homma said Mitsukoshi 
was decidedly lukewarm on the 


prospect of acquiring all or part 
of Bloomingdale's, the New 
York-based department store 
dwin Teams of American in- 
vestment hankers have been try- 
ing to sell Bloomingdale’s in Ja- 
pan after its parent company,. 
Campeau Corp>» ran into finan- 
cial problems several weeks ago. 

“When we heard it was for 
sale, our reaction was how had so 
many in ownership af- 

The store is 
trying to 
distinguish itself 
as Japan’s most 
stately. It is 
spending heavily 
to win back its 
upper-middle- 
class clientele. 

fected the corporate identity and 
the perceptions of the workers 
and the customers,” Mr. Homma 
said. “We are interested in con- 
sistency.” 

But the acquititiou of the larg- 
er interest in Tiffany does have 
important symbolism for Mitsu- 
koshi, which operates 17 depart- 
ment stores in Japan and 94 
smaller satellite shops, in addi- 
tion to real estate, consumer fi- 
nance, wholesale and construc- 
tion management b usiness es. 

After stumbling badly in a 
scandal over its display of Per- 
sian art treasures that turned out 
to be fakes and then a divisive 
boardroom battle in 1982, the 
prestigious, conservative — 


It is trying to distinguish itself 
as the most stately and glamor- 
ous of Japan’s major retailers. 
The 316-year-old merchandiser 
is spending heavily to remodel 
and expand its stores to win back 
its once loyal nppa-nriddlocLass 
clientele. 

Mitsukoshi is even experi- 
menting with new stores in the 
more fashionable shopping dis- 
tricts it has usually shunned, to 
wrest Japan's growing ranks of 
big-spending young profession- 
als from more innovative retail- 
ers. It is a crowd that still regards 
Mitsukoshi as a place where their 
parents shop. 

For instance, Mitsukoshi 
plans to build a store in Strin- 
juku, a brassy district of Tokyo 
with glass skyscrapers and night- 
clubs. 

That will provide a striking 
contrast to its flagship store, the 
sober stone structure where the 
Armani show was hdd. The store 
stands in a business district 
across from the conservative old 
Bowk of Juan bidding and in 
the shadows of the imposing Co- 
rinthian columns' of Mitsui & 
Co. headquarters. The Mitsui 
group sprang up from Mitsuko- 
shi and the retailer is stxD a mem- 
ber of the industrial group. 

Mitsukoshi Ltd. had net in- 
come of 5.93 billion yen (about 
$41 J million at the current ex- 
change rale) for the finanrial 
year that wwtwd Feb. 28. That 
represented 40.6 percent growth 
from the previous year, when net 
income jumped 32.6 percent 
from the year before that Sales 
grew 10.8 percent in the last fi- 

See RETAILER, Page 17 


Restructuring by BAT 
Wins Hoylake Approval 


By Warren Getler 

International Herald Tribune 

LONDON — BAT Industries 
PLC announced Tuesday a sweep- 
ing restru cturi ng m response to the 

hostile £13.4 bilHon ($21 5 bflHon) 
bid try Hoylake Investments Ltd. 
The move was hailed by Hoylake 
and appears to ease the hostility 
between the camps. 

BATs five-step plan to dispose 
of an assets unrelated to its two 
core divisions — tobacco and fi- 
nancial services — would achieve 
some of the dwnyt Hoylake frac 
said it^ would seek if its bid succeed- 
ed. It will be put to a special share- 
holders’ meeting cm Oct 19. 

A senior Hoylake source said that 
the group’s praise for the BAT plan 
did not mean that the bidders were 
preparing to cash in their chips. On 
the other hand the dan appears to 
offer the predatois, kdby Sr James 
Goidsnatn, a way of retreating prof- 
itably from their assault 

Some analysts said that the BAT 
move, if ap prove d , could be a ter- 
minal blow to Hoyiake’s chances of 
success. 

Hoylake itself, however, said in a 
statement that it would vote in fa- 
vor of the BAT breakup plan. It 
ramimravfcH “BAT’S decision 10 
unbundle and to move toward a 


refocusing of its business,” and 
welcomed BATs decision to return 
to shareholders “a fuller propor- 
tion of profits,” as well as a plan to 

repurchase shares. 

The Hoylake source said the 
statement was by no means a con- 
cession of defeat, or an indication 
that the consortium was ready to 
take a profit and retire. The source 
said the present mood at Hoylake 
was logo forward and pursue clear- 
ance (/the bid in the United States. 

If it gets U.S. clearance, Hoylake 
would then d e cade “to declare war 
or not” with a new bid, depending 
on bow the stock market values the 
BAT restructuring plan. 

BAT has been under growing 
pressure to appease shareholders in 
the face of the Goldsmith bid and 
complaints from institutional hold- 
era. These center on the charge that 
BATs share price is below the po- 
tential of its assets. 

“It’s going to be a highly accept- 
able package for institutions and I 
can’t see how Goldsmith can stop 
it,” said Chades Pick of Nomura 
Securities in London. “He’s hardlv 
in a position to put a straight cash 
alternative to BAT shareholders at 
the present time." 

Andrew Mitchell an analyst 
with tire Smith New Court PLC 


brokerage, was less sure of BATs 
prospect s of escaping Hoyiake’s 
dutches: “I don't think BAT is off 
the hook. But this certainly makes 
Hoyiake’s job more difficult." 

BAT said it plans an “orderly 
divestment” of its Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue and Marshall Field chains of 
stores in tire United States and of 
its 51 percent interest in the West 
German retailer, Horten AG. 

John Coles, BAT spokesman, 
said that he hoped the plan, due for 
completion by the end of next year, 
“would (till off Hoylake.” 

Under the plan, BATs Britisb- 
based consumer-durables retailer, 
Argos, as well as a continuation of 
its paper and pulp divisions, Wig- 
gins Teapc and Appleton, will be 
floated early next year as two sepa- 
rate companies on the London 
Stock Exchange, with BAT share- 
holders receiving equity in them. 

Proceeds from the asset sales and 
an improved cash flow will be used 
in part to buy up to 10 percent of 
BATs shares with a view to im- 
proving earnings per share. 

The conglomerate also forecast 
that its 1989 pretax profit would 
show a 22 percent increase on the 

See BAT, Page 17 



ls Cuts Seen as Aid to Poor 


By Reginald Dale 

International Herald Tribune 

WASHINGTON — The recent 
earing of East-West tension should 
bdp promote a global shift of re- 
sources from imhtar y spending to 
more productive forms of econom- 
ic activity, so as to g*"*"* 1 *^ world 
growth and development. Barber 
B. Conable, president of the Wodd 
Bank, told international finwirial 
leaden in Washington on Tuesday. 

Reduced arms spending, along 
with other me asur es of financial 
and economic sdf -discipline, could 
help to “dramatically improve de- 
veloping countries’ prospects in the 
1990s by creating new opportuni- 
ties for the enterprise of their citi- 
zens,” Mr. Conable said in a lay- 
note speech at the opening session 
of tire Wodd Bank and Interna- 
tional Monetary Fond annual 
meeting. 

Both he and Mkhd Camdessus, 
the managing director of the IMF, 


stressed that the world’s poorer 
countries must do much more to 
help themselves if they are to bene- 
fit from tire ament period of inter- 
national prosperity and «fcrlininfl 
ideological confhcL 
Although the 1980s have been 
“painful” for many countries, “as 
we begin the new decade, the po- 
tential fra progress is great,” Mr. 
Conable smd. ‘The political and 
ideological forces which have po- 
larized the worid for half a century 
are diminishing” 

While the international debt cri- 
sis is far from over and developing 
countries still need external fi- 
nance, he said, “there is no substi- 
tute for good macroeconomic poli- 
cies and strong adjustment 
programs in the quest for economic 
stability and growth.” 

The same point was made by Mr. 
Camdessus, who said that in the 
developing countries, “the need is 
for stronger policies, and not for 


any complacent gradualism in ad- 
justment efforts.” 

“This means monetary and fiscal 
policies that bring down inflation 
generate the required domestic re- 
sources for investment and restore 
a climat e of confidence that at- 
tracts foreign capital and the repa- 
triation of flight capital" he said. 

Mr. Camdessus said he was 
pleased to report that these views 
were shared by an increasing num- 
ber of countries, particularly in 
Latin America but also in Africa 
and in some parts of Eastern Eu- 
rope. “This is a most significant 
change," he said. 

Mr. Conable said that while all 
countries had a right to defend 
themselves, tire sensitive issue of 
military spending could no longer 
be ignored as an economic and fis- 
cal problem. 

“Let us hope that, in tire chang- 
See IMF, Page 18 


Dollar Eases 
On Further 
Intervention 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
dosed mostly lower in New York 
after 11 central banks again sold 
the currency to keep any upward 

mnmentnm from gwtiiwing - 

The concerted oentral bank in- 
tervention was successful m pre- 
venting the market from rallying an 
a 3.8 percent advance in August 
U5. durable-goods ardera, traders 
said. But they said the market re- 
mained unsealed as to where the 
Group erf Seven industrial nations 
wants tire dollar. 

The currency ended at 1.8945 
Deutsche marks, down from 1.8993 
at Monday’s dose. Kit against tire 
yen, it dosed at 14240, up from 
142.15. 

“It’s a contest between tire mar- 
ket and the central banks,” said 
Bari Johnson at Homs Trust & 
Savings Bank. “Their credibility is 
on the line.” 

The British pound ended at 
$ 1 j 6175 , up slightly from $ 1 . 6170 , 
becauseaf worse than expected Brit- 
ish trade data for August. The UK. 
c mi m t- account defiat was £2 bil- 
tinn, larger than market forecasts. 

The ddlar dosed at 1.6435 Swiss 
francs, down from 1.6476, and at 
6.4170 French francs, down from 
6u4375. 

Uppermost is the market’s 
mind, dealers said, is how tire 
Group of Seven nations would con- 
tinue to wage their campaign 

against a higher dollar. 

In addition, they said, tire mar- 
ket is increasingly cautious about 
the possibility of mterest-rate rises 
in Europe and Japan that would 
increase the attractiveness of other 
foreign cmxmdes at the expense o( 
tire dollar. - 

A re"** - West Goman official 
said the Bunde&sak, the central 
bank, was considering a small in- 
crease m interest rates in radar to 
avoid a pace spiral A Japanese 
source accompanyiM the defertion 
to the International Monetary Fund 
and Worid Bank annual meeting in 
Washington said tire yen was still 
too weak against tire doQar, and tire 
Batik of Japan would tolerate mar- 
ket-led rate movements. 

Rattier in London, the ddlar 
dosed at 1.8885 DM, down from 
1.9045 at the dose on Monday, and' 
at 142 jOO yen, down from 14180. 
The British pound rose to $1.6210 
from $1.6060. 
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Setting a safe course in an 
unfamiliar investment environ- 
ment requires the help of an 
expert with local knowledge. 
Republic National Bank’s 
presence in 27 business centres 
constitutes a global private- 
banking resource. Our inter- 
national staff combine a long 
experience of local conditions 


with a commitment to the 
bank’s principle of protecting 
customers’ assets. 

Republic National Bank. 

A matter of trust. 


REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
(SUISSE) SA 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


^.Accounting Merger Called Of! 



BA Expects Approval 
Of UAL Buyout by U.S. 


*-jr 


Hi 


, revBoucof I4.9bfflion- 

Botch Set Price lor DSM Share Issue 

steram t techim ical grasp 

.t. dosed Tuesday ai !27 nriWers. A third of DSMstock ^SS for MS 

Bh *rc * n . F 4 XLa fy- ^ gOTcmmcathas said it win not tell ils 
remain mg one-third stake through a public oih cz-ripri^ 

AT&T Makes Offer for British Firm 

LONDON (Rentas) — The tdecomm umcnrtnng Arrv^m T^A- 

ptK^&TdegraphCo. is making an agreed £180 million ($289.4 nrifficm) 

cate aura fra IrtdLtA the I&ititeiirfannatkxMecfrxiology company the 

companies announ ced Tuesday. Under the offer, IstdTwouM become 
;wiMlly owned by AT & T, but with no change of name or management. 

Istd operates ut a variety of imormation- technology markets including 
automotive, financ i al sendees, health care and marnifactnring 

Shake-Up at Top by American Suzuki 

• I£S^GEUES(NYI) — Plagued by poor sales of its cars and doubts 
about the safety of its Samurai sports /utility vehicle, American Suzuki 
Motor Carp, announced Tuesday a management shake-op. Four exccu- 
dves are bang transferred or have resigned. 

American Suzuki, which is based in Brea, California, mM the rfumy 
. -affected its presiden t of five years, TosUyuki Arai, who will » ^ » r n to 
“ Japan to" an unspecified position, and American Suzukfs three top 
'American officials, who have resigned. 

DRG Board Rejects Takeover Offer 

(Raitors) — The Britisfa paper and packaging concern 
DRG PLC said Tuesday it had rqected a 590-pence ($9.48) per rime 
cash offer from Pembridge Investments Ltd, a Bermuda-based vehicle of 
■the U.S. fi nancier Roland Franklin, that values it at about £697 rmTKnn 
A statement said the board considered that "this unsolicited and 
unwelcome offer is wholly tnad«p iaf« and should be iqected.” 


Compiled bj Oar Sintf From Dispaubts 

LONDON — The chairman of 
British Airways PLC said Tuesday 
that he believes the buyout of UAL 
Corp, in winch BA is taking part, 
win go through without reg ulatory 
hitches in the United Stales. 

would have to say ) think that 
they wodd have to rewrite the rules 
if they wanted to chawy it,” Lord. 
King said of UiL roulatras. US. 
rules stipulate that 75 percent of 
voting shares must be by 
American ritnaw BA*S portion (jf 
the proposed $6.75 biHum acquisi- 
tion is IS perceoL 

UAL mares rose after Lord 
King’s statement, dosing $2J0 
highe r at S276.50 on the New York 
Stock Exchange The rimes had 
faDea $12.25 m the previous two 
sessions. 

BA also said that it was raising 
£320 rmKfjn ($515 millvw) thmngh 
a sale of convertible bends to help it 


finance its stake in the Chicago- 
based parent of United Airlines, 
wind has agreed to be bought by a 
group that indudes UAL manage- 
ment and United pilots. 

BA said the bonds, which will 
cany a coupon of 9.75 percent and 
a face value of 100 pence, will be 
convertible into new common 
shares at the rate erf one share for 
each 2.43 braids held. This repre- 
sents a premium of IS percent an 
BA’s dosing price Tuesday of 211 
pence. 

BA said that if the UAL takeover 
is not successful, it will use the 
proceeds from the bond issue to 
help finance its £30 unUum acquisi- 
tion of 20 per ce n t of SabenaWraid 
Airlines, the Mgiim Hug earner. 

BA also said ’Tuesday that it ex- 
pects die return on its $750 miHian 
investment in UAL to surpass 20 
percent a year before taxes. 

(Reuters, NYT) 


Sony’s Morita 
Says a Studio 
WouIdFitWeU 

Rtutm 

NEW YORK— Sony Corp. 
Chairman Abo Marita, de- 
clined Tuesday to c omm ent on 
reports that his company is bar- 
gaming to buy Columbia Pic- 
tures Entertainment Inc, but 
said a US movie studio would 
fit well with Sony’s plans. 

“We are basically a hard- 
ware company, and any hard- 
ware needs software,” Mr. 
Morita said in a US. television 
interview. 

Analysts believe that Co- 
lombia, which said Monday 
that it was holding takeover 
talks with an unnamed party, 
could be bought by Sony for 
upwards of S3 billion. 

Columbia’s stock, which 
soared $525 on Monday, de- 
clined 25 cents Tuesday to 
dose at $26. 1 25 in New York. 


RETAILER: Bringing Tiffany’s Luxury to Japan 


BAT: Restructuring Plan Is Welcomed by Hoylake 


(Contmoed from first finance page) 

previous year, to £2 NiHon from 
£1.64 billion. 


After die 


pement, BAT 


bundle?’ the entire coogkxnexate, re- 
taining only the intpragt* 

BAT, under its counter-proposal, 
wiD retain its tobacco and finmdal- 

a ranged 

insurers and the C&U- 


shares jumped 44 peace; but eased 

fondi-based insurance gianl. Farm- 
Hoylake’s original all-paper Md, “ {jram “■ 


announced in Jury and launched in 
August, was at 850 peace, but it has 
been seen all alongby analysts as a 
“sighting shot.” 

Despite having overcome most 


ers Group Inc. 

Hoylake holds 23 percent of 
BAT, a fraction of which represents 
shares tendered by BAT holders. 

One analyst, wbo did not wish to 
be said: “It looks Kke a 


and analysts win be: what total 
value can be placed on the pro- 
posed siimmed-down BAT, which 
will wdnH> the value of the re- 
maining tObaCCO and fmaririat gCI- 
vice groups, (he value of new shares 
in the retail and paper grams to be 
Fl pated, and the impact of the 10 
percent share buyback? 

BAT said that financial services 
and tobacco are expected to con- 
tribute, respectively, £830 million 
and £940 million, or some 77 per- 
cent of a total operating profit this 


regulatory obstacles in Britain, die pretty dewer move on BATs part n r-A.... . 

Hoylake bid faces an uncertain run Sit then, what is the logic of a ^ T opcrat ‘ 


through a gamut of U.S. insurance tobacco and financial services coo- 
rcviewa in nine states. glomerate?” 

The Hoyiake bid proposes to “im- The key question for investors 



during 


Tables include the nation wide prices 
up to tbe dosing on Wall Street 
and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 
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ingprofit in 1988 was £1.65 ralliozL 
loe London-based group said it 
plans to raise its fufl-year dividend 
by 49 percent to 30 pence. 

Earlier this month, Britain’s 
Takeover Panel allowed Hoylake to 
let its bid lapse and relaunch it on 
condition ™i n S, regulators ap- 
prove the purchase of Farmers. 

BAT wm appeal the ruling an 
Wednesday. 


(Continued from fust finance page) 
nanciwl year, lo 712.6 billion y ea. 

That gave Milsukoshi gross mar- 
gins of 243 percent, average for the 
industry in Japan and below the 
top puhlidy listed retailing per- 
ronneis. Isttan had margins of 27.6 
percent and Takashimaya had 252 
percent, said Mike Afim, reusing 
analyst with Barclays de Zoete 
Wed'd. 

“It’s a whole new company to- 
day with all the restructuring 
theyVe done in the past five years, 
Mr. Allen said, “but they haven’t 
reached their peak profitability 
yeL” 

The changing tastes of Japanese 
consumers are expected to work to 
the advantage of Mitsnkosbi. In 
general, these consumers are in- 
creasingly buying Western goods. 
But they remain Hi warning, ana- 
lysts say, looking fra status and 
willing to pay exorbitant sums Tor 
goods only when they fed they are 
of top quality. Consumers in Japan 
also want to be entertained when 
they shop, even awed, and Mitsu- 
koriii obliges them. 

Mitsukoshi’s mam store; which 
generates 44 percent of the compa- 
ny's sales, assaults the senses and 
provides constant diversions. 

The store is filled with novelties, 
such as an antique corkscrew col- 
lection featuring one ivory-handled 
model at $18,000. Elsewhere, a 
craftsman carves traditional lac- 
quered vases and experts demon- 
strate Japanese and western cook- 
ing methods. 

Customers are pampered, con- 
stantly offered samples of tasty 
foods and other items. 

Almost daily there are events in 
front of the company’s corporate 
symbol the Statue of Sincerity, in 
the main af ritim which is sur- 
rounded by booths crammed with 
expensive Western goods. Or one 
ran go to ih* gnj f department »nH 
buy a set of $9,500 golf dubs, then 
by them out at an enclosed driving 
range. 

Ttw Ta panesn HitraMw ic nnmic . 

takable. Upstairs from the Gucci 
and Tiffany boutiques, traditional- 
ly garbed saleswomen kneel on ta- 

ta mi mars writing m ^1 r^n - maH+ ]q. 


memos that can cost the equivalent 
erf 535,000. And in the housewares 
department, there is row on row of 
lacquered kitchenware and the low 
furniture used in traditional homes. 

But as those homes CD up with 
Western goods. Mitsukoshi is pre- 
pared to give consumers more erf 
what they warn. That is why some 
speculate that the Tiffany deal will 
be one erf many similar Japanese 
acquisitions. 


As undisclosed Japanese buyer 
acquired slightly more than 7 per- 
cent of Christie’s, the auction 
house, two weeks ago- A Japanese 
company earlier attempted to buy 
into the shipper of one of Burgun- 
dy's most famous wines. As sake 
consumption declines and young 
Japanese consume mote fine wine. 
Japanese companies axe acquiring 
interests in California vineyards to 
secure supplies. 
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Notice of Early Redemption 

A National Westminster 
Finance B.V. 

(Incorporated in The Netherlands with limited liability ) 

U.S. $100,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Capital Notes 1992 

(the ‘'Nates”) 

Notice is hereby given in accordance with Condition 4(c) of the 
Terms and Conditions of the Notes, that ait outstanding Notes 
(amounting to U.S. S25.515.000 in aggregate) wHI be redeemed at 
their principal amount on October 27, 1989 when interest on the 
Notes wiH cease to accrue. Payment of principal together with 
payment of interest in respect of Coupon No. 18 wiU be made in 
accordance with Condition 6 of the Terms and Conditions of the 
Notes, at the offices of any of the Paying Agents listed below. 

By: The Chase Manhattan Bank, NJL 
London, Principal Paying Agent 


Notice of Early Redemption 

A National Westminster 
Finance B.V. 

(Incorporated in The Netherlands with limited liability) 

10% Guaranteed Capital Bonds 1992 

(the “Bonds’*) 

Notice is hereby given in accordance with Condition 4(c) of the 
Terms and Conditions of the Bonds, that all outstanding Bonds 
(amounting to U.S. $74,485,000 in aggregate) will be redeemed at 
10056% of their principal amount on October 31, 1989 when interest 
on the Bonds will cease to accrue. Payment of principal together 
with payment of interest in respect of Coupon No. 17 will be made in 
accordance with Condition 5 of the Terms and Concfitions of the 
Bonds, at the offices of any of the Paying Agents listed below. 

By: The Chase Manhattan Bank, N A. 

London, Principal Paying Agent 

Principal Paying Agent 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A^ 

Wodgate House. 

Coleman Street, 

London EC2P2HD 
England 

Paying Agents 
Banque De Commerce S A, 

Avenue des Arts 51-52, 

B-1 040 Brussels, 

Belgium 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N A 
Corporate Trust Division, 

1 New York Piaza, 

New York, N.Y. 10081, 
U.SA 

September 27, 1969 


Chase Manhattan Bank 
Luxembourg SA 
5 Rue Ptastis. 
L-201 2 Luxembourg 
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Japanese Yen 


Teamwork has its rewards. 

If you invest internationally, you expect from your bank in these turbulent times sound, 
individual counsel in the classic tradition of Swiss private banking. Headquartered in 
Zurich, Bank Julius Baer, one of Switzerland's most prestigious private banks, also 
operates in London and in New York. Our Teams of international asset managers have 
taken a conservative yet innovative approach to capital preservation and enhancement 
for over 40 years, serving private and institutional clients around the world. 

Bank Julius Baer. A’ team on your side. 
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BANK JULIUS BAER 

For the Fine Art of Swiss Banking 

Zurich, Bafinheforecit 36, BOIOZurtdi.Td. (01) 228 51 11 
L«*don. Bevtt Mark* Howe. Bcvli Hark*. London EC3A 7NE,TaI. 01-623 4711 
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Developing Nations Fear EC Market Will Shrink ^ mouauj cu& ohMam Third 


By Barry James 

Ir.lemahcKai HenlJ Tribune 

, VERSAI LLES, France — Con- 
from developing nat i on s ex- 
posed concern Tuesday that they 
will be squeezed out of Europe’s 
angle market in 1993, despite as- 
surauces by senior European Com- 
munjty officials that ihrir interests 
will be protected. 

Edwin Carrington, secretary 
general of the grouping of 66 devel- 
oping countries in the Lorn* Con- 
vention that have special trade and 
aid ties with the EC, said he doubt- 
ed most of the nati ons would be 
able to improve their economic per- 
formance in rime to take advantage 
of unproved oppor tuni t ies that wS 
be created by the angle market. 

Mr. Carrington »id during a joint 

meeting. Of EC parliamentarians and 

representatives of the 66 Lome 


countries in Africa, the Caribbean 
and the Pacific that there were sever- 
al grounds for pessimism. 

He said the EC is reducing the 
level of preferences between the 
Lorn* countries and other develop- 
ing nations such as Brazil, India 
and Mexico. 

Further, Mr. Carrington said in 
an interview that investment funds 
from the United States, Japan and 
elsewhere would flood to the com- 
munity in order to establish busi- 
nesses within “Fortress 


rather than go to deeply im 
developing nations. “Even funds 
from the developing countries 
themselves are going to Europe," 
he said, “and most European funds 
are staying at home.” 

The joint parliamcntaxy assem- 
bly at Versailles is the last such 
meeting before mbristexs of the EC 


and (he Lome countries plan the 
fourth five-year Lom6 convention, 
which must be set by March 1. 

Jacques Pelletier, the French 
minis ter of cooperation and devel- 
opment, who will preside over the 
minis terial talks, described tire sin- 
gle market as “a chance to be 
seized, not a threat.” He pledged 
that the community wiH respect ex- 
isting agreements with the Lom6 
countries and use every means 
within the convention to help them 
overcome their difficulties. 

But senior EC officials said that 
there will be winners and losers in 
the single market, and that some 
developing countries are likely to 
end up among the losers — particu- 
larly those that do not use the next 
couple of years to restructure their 
economies to take advantage of the 
new frontier-free European econo- 


my. The officials said there was 

among the 1 EcTti!e* International 
Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank in aiding restructuring. 

Representatives of banana-pro- 
ducing countries in Africa ana the 
Caribbean said the single market 
could be ruinous because drey 
would face the full onslaught from 


ing is that unless you hdp os to get 
to that water, there wifl be no 
chance for us to drink it,” said Mr. 
Carrington, of Trinidad. 


huge, mostly American-owned ri- 
vals' ii “ 


He said the Lome countries are 
proposing the establishment of a 
special trade promotion unit “to 
help our countries find their way in 
this new market. Because, believe 
me, the competition is going to be 
. _ _ . . . so hot that we will not be able to 

m Central and South America. COTn p C t e qq an individual nation- 

Thc problem is that West Ger- state basis.” 
many under old agreements im- ^ Tindemans 0 [ Belgium, the 
ports bananas at puces 40 P^ceat . whairmfln of &<. pariSneatary 
cheaper than thoseoffered by the said he did not know 

Lom6 producers. Once the angle what ^ w** ^ im , but it 
market comes i nto effect, ^ tho se was obvious that many countries 
imports would be free to ^ tongher competition. He 
ite anywhere m the EC. suggested that the developing 
“We do see opportunities in the countries have not taken adequate 
single market, but what we are say- steps to position themselves. 


(Continued from first finance page) 
mg political climate of the 1990s, 

resources are increasingly allocated 
to more productive purposes, in 
industrial as well as developing 
countries," he said. 

Although there are wide varia- 
tions, low-income countries as a 
group currently allocate around 20 
percent of their funds to military 
spending, Mr. Capable said. In tire 
mid-1980s, such spending in devel- 
oping countries exceeded spending 
on health and education combined. 

While many components of na- 
tional budgets have been cut, the 
$200 hill inn that the developing 
world spends annually on the rnm- 

“And ^anns^arc o^ten a prime 
source of external debt,” Mr. Con- 
able said. “Military debt accounts 
for a third or more of total debt 


service in several large developing 
countries. 

“Developing countries on one 
and tsar arms suppliers and 
creditors ou the other, must adapt 
to a world where budget* axe tight 

“jt is i m p or tant to place military 
epmrimg <fcci«a«ns on the same 
footing as other fiscal de cision s , to 
examine possible trade-offs more 
systematically and to explore ways 

le Hhalfnee wi ; ; . ^CVdopmeilt pri- 
orities.” 

The developing count rie s must 
increase savings and investment 
rates, develop and deregulate their 
banking and financial systems, free 
interest rates, curb public sector 
deficits and generally follow sound 
fitiHTigiai policies, Mr. Conable 
said. 

“Developing countries need to 


World Economies 

S S&TFSSi- 
ssf’&SSsr 

Sam &£%£&& 

bevond the numbers that 
S^dS^paid and effective-, 
ly uscxL 

‘*Th cv need governments to pro- 
vi^S^tiSkninfrastru^ire, 
not divert scarce resources to luxu- 
ries for select groups. 

As for the industrial ecunmes, 

form, and then 
inflation dub " in winch 
with high inflation would , 

Sfr performance toward that rf,' 
low-inflation countries. That 
would hdp to 

exchange rates thatb^hokrda- 

tion to economic fundamentals. _ 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MESSAGE CENTER 


IMPORT/EXPORT 


RAY-BAN SUNGLASSES 

Bed export prket, load selection. 
Cohort a Mam Fax: 718768-71/1 US 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFSHORE* UK 
COMPANIES FROM 
£100 

Goapcro our feet 

* HONG KONG £100 

* bush tNON^Esmen) aso 

* GnSAITAS £250 

* ISLE OF MAN £250 

* TURKS 4 CAICOS U5S750 

* BRITISH VIRGIN ESIB US$1050 

* UNTTED KMGOOM £100 

For iiiuii c tS nta service ond 
brochure by return contact: 

fauf Kemy LLl 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
SERVICES | UK) UMJTED 

Standbraok Home 
2-5 Old Bond St. Linden W1 

Tet 01-493 4244 
Far 01-491 0605 
Telex 28247 K3U3N G 


MANUFACTURER Of 
WOMBTS LiNGSUE 

based in 

NORTH FRANCE 

Creation. tabricrtioiv manufodwe 
Kompixetned LECTRA system) 
HAVING 

■ a wal blown brand none 

■ its awn sales force 

. exttJ ent refe r ences w rit 

piiiJuinQ comets 

seeks 

FORHGN PABTNHl 

interested in foe "French Morkrt' 
Rnondd panie p enon or eventual 
mqority 

Tot Province* 27.969420 
Tef:P amP)42 3ii57 A2 
TTn matter demands rapid attention 


COMPANY FORMATION 
UJC A WORLDWIDE 

• NameM Servne 

t Coapony Administration 
O Corporate Kadrudunng 

• Busnec Advice 

® Personal & Corporate Tax 

• Corauitraey 

• Accomtancy 

READY MADE C0% . 

Ptegti qi out names erasable worldwide 

COMPANY SEARCHES & 
CRHXT INFORMATION 

Free advice & brochure: 

FALCON BUSINESS SERVICES 
Vidoria House, 25 Vitto rio Street. 
Liverpool LI 660. UK. 

T*k 051^36 3*43 CM houra) 

Fax: 051 255 1050 
Telex 626179 FALCON G 


Irternabon o ly active Export Organ- 
nceion with own offices in European 
centres, Africa. Asia as wal a North 
, America is leaking far odrfbond 

PRODUCTS FOR EXPORT 

For exdushm factory nyierttei o n 
far given tnoL Vary strong c o medions 
in tne /Addte Eat, USA, Sooth East 
Asia and South rad West Africa 

faafeiliiy of finraad . 
takeover or as fmancien 
trrasadions Wefl c o nnect * 
and offitwe txsnlang system. 

AH offers wil be cons i dered. We 
have a proven trad record ond se v eral 
decodes experience. Please tSroct 
your often to GkRre A IB-115460, 
Pubkdtos, CH-121T Geneve 1 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFSHORE COMPANIES 
TRUSTS 

BANKS/ INSURANCE CO’S. 


We are ten yean estobtshed in provid- 
ing offshore services la compares en- 
gaged in d types of b urinesw s. 
Aston Co r p o r a te Management ltd 
19 Peel Road, DougbsTUo of Men. 
Tet0624 36S>1 Tbu627691 ASTON 
Fa*062* 25126 

Premier House, Westminster, London. 
Tefcfl) 222 8B66 U&627691 ASTON 
fanfll 233 1519. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


DELAWARE, USA 
INCORPORATION 

Fed, ecey company form a t i o n it ten 
haven Da ta ware. nil 


address. 


ice induing 
CorfdwM, 


USA office & 

Free « 

DELCORP AMERICA. MC, 

PO Box 9540 

Waamaten, Delawtre 19809 USA 
Tel 302-76*6414 Fax 30276*8850. 


OFFSHORE W0R1DW1DE 

m emoped tfcrosgfi 

L1ECHTH4STHN 


Exceptional Opportunity 
EXCEPT USA 1 SWITZERLAND) 

* Environraertd Product Sales 
•Protected Temtcry 
•LK-fronceBalguxii. etc 
•No Carapettnn 
•HWt Yeaty taunt 
•Sutttontid Bonus Yearly 
'Marketing Plat Funefoed 
•Independcrt dealerajaMtcrt 
coptd from US525^XX) iamn 
lory any, no odverthing or fees. 

FUU PARTICULARS IN FfflST 
INTERVIEW ONLY 

Write; The Preotfer*. General Proududs, 
42 me Afritame, PH. B-IQ50 Brmwfi. 
Belgium 


AGGRESSIVE INVESTOR/ 
PURCHASE 

10 work withor tekeover opg- o riom of 
teinJul xwlliitvit morkeiing promo- 
ti ons qomp n yy^ so e mAa ng in prMna 
awtomaed tradmg stomps and scrmai 
a was. Owner retiring, loaded in 
Ontario, Canada m busmen over 25 

Srtod Echarri Edmunds, phone: [HQ 
832-5207. Fax; (416) B416B6C 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNTITES 


OSTRICHES 

FOR SALE 

For bree dn p, Good laying record. 
Ostriches Firm. brae*. I Melame d . 
Fax 972-57-821 19. Tet 972-5782434. 


F OR 5A I E- MON TE CABO. Aton- 
myityi: company wflh benefit of new 
Iran far 38 sam. shop sefing adfaue 
cmd new wctfdvm, dodo, iewelry, s3- 
vor & pictures. £s*uUaW 10 years. 
FF 1600000 + node at valuation if 
naqunxL For fu rt h er detdb, write Bax 
10B, Hstdd Triune, 9221 NeuBy 
Cedex, Fmxn. 


CRHHTS AVAILABLE 94 U5$ 1 0-tror 
loons rmubiu m vlit s*it4 non 
taxable coped g ore, bemg paid off 
by top insurance compaim (dtfoa- 
tance), exclusively far profitable 
projects and pnflepfs, puwhfy 100% 
of tequinem wl ^ loan c y pScdwn only 
occepted wdh feadbfity study aid 5- 
year estimated statement of eperoeora 
and oocnptabb guarantees la ~be 
mode avoioble to service nteresl 
paymerh. W. Seder. CoOeget 36, CH- 
IOS fUfy, Switzerland. T*k41 + 21 
/2B77JH 


PWARffl FORI 993T 
We couU be your lidson office 
m Germany. 

Pbae phone or oontaa now: 
DEVOBusktees Development GmbH 
1 50 


P Offshore compaes e /Tmti 
/Foundafions 

, • W orldwide inccrparabots, nominee 
services 

l ■ Fufi confidential services 
i • E gg len t badang connections 
i • Fecn o fcifay and m arketing states 
! ■ Legd axi fbcaj consideredions 
j • Answemg service, mdl box. Fox 
Write or fax far free booklet: 


INSTANT OFFICE 
IN HONG KONG 

■ Preshpous loccdon in hub of frrandal 
efistnet 

• Comdetety equipped offices far short 
and longtarm rentals 

• Ful range of leentarid services 

BRITISH BUSINESS CENTRE 
8 Queen's Read Centre* 

6/F„ HangKcng. 

Tet S810BU8 rax 58450*0* 


BRUSSRS, TCART OF 1992 EUROPB 
Seasoned businessman hovmg cam- 
pletefy equipped modem office, 
warehousing tallies and competed 
mutilnguel staff leaded just outnde 
Brussels, seeks new apportwiite far 
tip, joinr venture or Mxviang 
manufacturers or trader look- 


a tar wmtewmp, cSsttltution as 
as sties and mabete m through 
ml CoS Belgium lift + 32 2 37B 
or Fax ha+ 32 2 377 9631 . 


INIBNATIONAL OFFSHORE 
COMPANY INCORPORATIONS 
FROM US$150 

Gxnpreheteive prof ma ond services 
mduae i 


4000 Duesseldorf 30. Wed Germany 
Teh Gecmany (D) 211/49 82 975 


j MGS FIDUCIARY COMPANY 
[ (UK) li mi ted 

I MGS House, neoJey Road, G rayshott. | 
. HmcfoeacL Surnry, OJ26 6LB. England 
Fax 4+428717 527 


Powers of 
Fax, mad 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT and 
maieting executive bond in Duba, 
United Arab Enxrates, with high level 
c mfoj i » and ewer 15 yean aperwa 
in the Midde East, fluem French and 
Arabic; offers his services to select 
Ameriaai and European axnpani w 
desiring to pen ehut e and exp and in 
the area Contact PO Bax 50770 
Dubes, United Arab Enerakn. Teh 
|Q97li| 4*5-436. fae 109714)694-986. 


DIAMOND BUYING 


SmaB i n vesnrant i 


•d 


Maid Resources 
Nchor xi House, 
5onton. Me of Mai 


Phone; (06241 B245S 
628352 UandG. tat (0624) 823949 


to farm new Sconced buying tu e fxn y 
in Southern Africa Dofcw from 
Africa Trade Link, 15, Golden Seme, 
London W1R 40H tel 01-434-W2. 
Fax 434-9151 


STOCKS ARE GOOD BUSN5S. Do 
you wav to buy sndcs at very low 
Phase contact out company: 

. far cl londs of sxxis has- 
Send your name, oddrms, telex, 
teL and which brands you ore in 


nricn. F 

am. 


to Sum AB. Bn 13058, film Nor- 
tkmbeo Wen. Tet 0046-11-160655. 
rTSBl TOCO. Fx 0046-1 '-'26321 


BaO HORIZONTE MG BRAZIL Mow 

Braefoon ce dexed stones cultv (whole- 
so lor) seeks representative for 
FRANCE ITALY, aid GStMANY, For 
mare i n fomsevico. c o ntact MHCATOR 
NTBtNATlONAL LTDA. Ave. Al- 
sHante Almeanckino, 308 Beta Hori- 
zonto30430MG8razd. Phone (031) 
2218178 - Fax 0311 22fo2056. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


MulEpurpOM E factea ii c Egeripenrah 
Art research, fcxgory detedicn. ca»no 
□rotedkxn. mogi o o n and and bids. 
Sates representotive for Europe 
waded. P.CL Bar 438, Grand Centred 
Staton. New York. nV 10163 


YOUR PRESENCE IN HONG KONG 
for only USS7500 per month Prasii- 
gious oddr m. Co re le eti j . Shelf 
enm n onies US$320 each TeL 8575- 
212511. Fax 852-58100235, 5- 
8453*85 Hong Kong Bumwu Centre. 


SAVE 1IME-S IN EEC Swns Euro 
consultant & semh Co con euottfo 
you in any SC country & provide 
recruit me n! tenia. UK 0226 64613 
Fax 0276 691119 Erwin fczser, EG, 1 
KBmqrhn Gdm. Frimblei. 5arey. 


WOOD BRO PAUETTH. US54-90 

FOB OmeM port. USS7A0 OF Eur- 

COHAP HX. Fax 3879350 Hong 
Konp. 5amcle aveJoblfl on reoixsL 


TUSCANY - THERMAL BAITS and 
tourist company seek jam! venture 
pcxtnen to triple receptivity. Up to 
50% stock avafcble. We sielt imerao- 
lional eo ntoOS in the field. Contact: 
Maber Si Red Estde Comukato. 
P.Q Box 83 - 58022 Fo D onim Italy. 
Fax 09868 *«22 - Tbt= 302234. 


UHJOlff SIMPLE A DIRECT Fuming 

dgned to safeguod Ihe 
_ amounts between USJ 
5m & US$ 25m. Phase contact 
Precision Ftnaoce Ltd, London. England 
Fax 44 1 663 3933 Td 44 1 658 ?5lZ 


rrTL LIQUOR WHOLBALflt spedek- 

sing in wiidy, cognac and dxsm- 
pagne offers wide ju l ud igi of brand 
none goads far moat Seek dents. 
Comae Bdy fax: (Rome) |6) 9656019. 
The 620604. Teh ' 


YOUNG LADY, 25 

& 18fo 


15 years, painter, 1 7th 
& 18fo century styles, havng origind 
idea very pooria markei study, seeks 
partner, ngvfa g prwMt y to xnest on 


COMPANY ESTABUSHD in Mont rad 
vrifo eeporttw funds. Looking far ex- 
chnive lepreseMdkto a under Scnnsa 
manufacturing program far product, 
to be marketed xi Ccnado. Barren, 50 
WSawtide. Suita 403. OUTcmont, 
Quebec, H3T 1E9, Canada Phone 
ffiltH7y-0334 


the maxi tenant* and 
Fax Min Vesta. Paris *247. 


Td or 


GIBRALTAR COMPANY FORMATION 
Fbfl oenfideiflid aid prafa d end ser- 
vicxL GoutaIcnd Group, PA Bar 
629. Grbrabar. Td; £679011 Fax 
350JI1101. Telex 2110 G GROUP GK. 


INTHtNATKJNAL RESOURCES ent 
businesses and nvestars n tetated in 
e stubfa h ina US. rddiarahips. Contact: 
P.O. Bar 66158k Okcogo, IL 60666 
USA 


SAVE TIME/Dolai m EEC Swiss Eur- 
ocotnultart & seadt Go. an mi u UO t . 
you in any EEC country & provide I 
•«. .Tel UK 


WANTB) ANY PRODUCT New, 
c l e u onc e , etc. We place mSora, 
solve problems, create markets 
worldwide Fax iS 0923 22750S 


ie u tslinei il service. Jd UK' 0276- , 
64613/Fax 691119. tA Kasar. I j 
IGhnadn Gadens, Fnmley, Canoer- 
ley.GU16 5XL 1 


CURRBNOEI NfflJBT: Japanese Yen 
ItaSai lire. PtMcab, m on doted 
far veritable often to: 


ASIAN DBTRBUTORS wtrtad far ' WIHEST1NG INVESTMENT opporto- 
Gabon Clean Proven Iwtech USA* 
outa service fort rids gas & deed 


nines in new technology prinfoto! Vest 
land oertnle. 


engmes of carbon deposits to save 
fad & increase HP. 1st & ody am m 
Asia. MCPO. Bax 1842. Mahrti. Phi- 


FRANOitSE AMBOCA j 

off tvs opportunities to mvest h restau- i 
roe, dv-deanina autamothe, dott in g I 
and red estate. Green cord passidfify. 

Fde 31-20-206878 i 


mahet. barling mufajaatond 

Teh Paris (33.1) 46J39584 
5E0O4G RNANQAL PART NER far 
ejection of a co mp a n y in Luxembourg. 
Lafavre, 79 route Otvrt, 49100 Cf- 
lecns. Fraxa. Teh 38J&24JH 


I NFL DISTRIBUTORS WANTHM 
Unique Salvador Du£ ptxku te on 
cars chatagraphed in GadaguoL 
Ona LondonPW 44-1-586 3156. 



2ND TRAVa DOCUMENTS. kfs-Orive 
Ueenses/Degeei/Any Cartry. GM 
26 lOeomenou, Afoeni 10675 G reece 


START YOUR OWN BLISNESS In 
USA. Spain. Guatetuda. Cdl USA 
212-9783290 LDA IntemakonaL 


Kniulit Frank 
^ tlf> 

■ i: H I.:-:.-' 01-(>29 81/1 



THE GEORGE & PILGRIMS HOTEL 
HIGH STREET 

GLASTONBURY- SOMERSET 

An historic 15th century market town hotel 
with a wealth of character ideally located for 
touring the West Country. 

15 LETTING BEDROOMS EACH WITH 
PRIVATE FACILITIES 
2 BARS - 2 RESTAURANTS 
2 STAFF BEDROOMS - MANAGER'S HOUSE 

In receipt of a substantial trade with scope for 
further development. 

OFFERS IN THE REGION OF £1,000,000, 

subject to contract, 

FOR THE FREEHOLD AND CONTENTS 


Joint 

16, King Street, 


lents: W J. Tolley & Hill 
ristd BS1 4EF - TeL: 0272-277296. 


FOR £10 YOU COULD HAVE 
A FOOT IN 

THE FRENCH MARKET! 

A major British Qectronks compmy has 4,000 sq. ft. of prime 
office and commercial space which is surplus to requirement. The 
location is ROSNY SOUS B0IS, just minutes from Paris Charles de 
Gaulle akport with excellent access to major motorways. The rental 
is just £40,000 pa ( £10 sq. ft. ). For further details contact Michael 
Kerstein, Euro Cellular lid. on 01-346 3446. 



FOR SALE COOUNG bmaraga <fa- 
p w i factory. Madam production 
Us. Foe 972^452863 Tnh 3-5512250 


SAN FRANCISCO Boy Amo Shopping 
Mai, 8% Saturn, Contact Saa, Whiiay 
Cnranxui Ltd, fax 415/3624127. 


FINANCE AVAILABLE Far Corporate 
Td London 229 4832 tjr Fox 
1)782 0255 04 b* 


SUPK PRICE ORB For 100% Cotton 
T-Shks. Dafivary Ex flock Gwsntmy. 
Fax 33.9364 8685- Franca. 


SECOND TRAVa DOCUM04T5L Any 
BM Bax 1842. London, WC1N 


country. BM 0 
3XX,&gland. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


BROKERS SmAUST M 

EXPORT CREDIT 
INSURANCE 

i 

COUNTERTRADE 

to HDusnrr and commskx 

PROPOSE 

TO IMPROVE 

YCXK EXPORT A IMPORT HJSOCSS 
PLEASE CONTACT T E.G5JL 
TR- (33.11 48 24 56 58 
MX: (33.1) 42 46 94 62 
102 F 


YOUR HJRMSiS) OfflCE 
IN WLAN 

* Ful support Servian indudmg 


• Gorporrtt l_ r 

• Short or tang torn csrdofcdify 

• Offiaa & Servian in 11 bdaiatin 

Emcutive Sarvicas B wi n — Cmtral, 
S.rJ_ Via VnanzD Monti, 8, 

20123 Man. ITALY 

Teh (39-2) 3452211 ; Tlx (84$ 316329, 

fax (39-3) 879233 

Mamba W orteWkte Bidnen Cantrts 
Network 


S AV|-M£WYORK 

•TdaxRDa* Eenfeda 
Adwrisng*euwnBM>rbBtaig Ctepf-+ 
Sd & ioc u aB or iSfaiid Gwri te edBI 
B5J76 5 Aw # 1 103 NY NY 10036 
2122l-5Q00Jx 212-221 S958.Tx4976488 


INIBBM EXECUTIVES 
Crrirad with U5. ocacuiivBs and pro- 
tesBonab far any business raguvaatanf 
far any drtrtioa Saner lavd 
avodoUe worldwide through 
DEPUTY, agents far interim manage- 
ment. Cdl A. Archer at (617) *31-1005 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


POETIC UCEN5E, PtesfeKJus hnmo- 

Band Anditedixd firm ovtiaUe far 
of id azm & scope. WcxW- 


P l sj« d * 

wide ac 


LONDON ADDRBS BOfB SHEET. 

MdL Phono, Fax telex, GaArance 
room. Cdl 01-499-9192. Tx 262690. 


VIB4NA 


Telephone arawartag 
Tet0043/222-53 1ST 


ssnrica 24 hrv 


n»KHMAIL . .. . 

biowladge, having ofixe wifo phone, 
ttxT faxTstoks propasah. tlx 200624 f. 


CAPITAL WANTED 


MAX3R INVESTORS WANTS! Start 
up company mb S2 mSaa far the 
purchase of BMW & Mercedes Beni 
an from Gammy far rote in USA. 
Eraeded rehra on awettaurt aver 
45% per annum. Dirad roxw ta 
Bonds] Auto Shop, c/o *Z7 Araw 
head Driva, Round Sock, IX 78681 
USA. Fax 512-2448881 


IMMEDIATE IB! far 515 MSon 
Loon, 2 yeon kcaraa oniyl Rote 

nsgo&jby Expoxfag feat growingj 

inter nmiond fcxniy in 
God 404-9938074 USA 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


SAGAMC08P 

nUUJ »l^ Bl.i.-ir * 

uKKXi nnonify raiogvivn 
Cunenoes TrotSng and Feted btajnm 
Equibas and Verfura Cdpdd 
Guunxite a d l n v ei l n w ai t Pisa 
With 

iNTHGUNG 

RISK-REWARD 

FEATURE 

Safety and Cadidenliakty 

342 MatEmAvwtae, Suite 1708 
New Yarfa FLY. 10173 

Td [212) 972-3377; Fax (212) 9720023 


FINANCIAL SERVICES | 


RNBT HVBTMBG LBTB , 
Awcad winning Hcasy SdxAz Latter mf 
fa 2Ms yeorTWortas high-paid fi-i 
i t on c i d advisex. Gaopottool/fraedorn 
foMer. Sm/jev/SoMdi FSC , 
Box 622. CH-WOUausaxte. Swfarrfand 
-THE ULTIMATE NEWSUTTH- 


MVesUNG M A US. COMPANY? 
Far foaifoXty stutfim, tetandd 
pajadiam/mirtyssx and busktea 
pitxi rauiaw, co n to rt tOJ. Bwauifr 
Tct202234-3d7I FtBc2&74S3691 USA 


FINAN CIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


ATTENTION EXECUTTVB 


trz'&rzZT-ZZ 

wide, n «rt rd swAom arm m 
burinm end eMhntrr. "fff. 

ft Ju* tokw «* <*** 
673595) before •»- 

mtriog Art wo on.tafax yw* 

boefa fa xferta Mt moj~ 
ao*i can/ ymw *? •*«**• 
Ufa. H* nomtmr ond OM^tn 
Hon dotm, andym* mono * 
eon a pp ea r wimm *8 horn 
ffnJete nrtude y a*r ad- 
drees end telephone n a nSor 
farcer Bo*. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


PY INVESTMENT HD. 

Would you Hm toeara 8-12% fa 

A bi cf ute fy confidenlid aid tax free. 

We caa hdp yea. Thera is no elk, 
your investment is gwrartead by rad 
estate in fimtauay 'and out cjuu t ptiy is 
aoniPolad by a Swm tnalae. 

-The nan iaxx a i nves t m e nt is Sir. SQjDOO. 

Sridly eexstetertid tractmert e - 
guara nte ed by foe prmkisrt. 

CentactPY INVESTMENT UD. 

Mr. HM Schmid, Pnekfart 
P.O. Be® 416 
CH8034 Zurich 

Or his private fan 00414-242-5SBO 
FT WVBTKNT I3D. 


R3R SALE DEVHOPfMKT STS ■ 
far 25 tawtycpgrlmenis anew tied ■ 
Daadrt, Ida aFMan. (Ihe Ue of Man ■ 
as in depe n di nt idantf rturted b e iweet 


BUSMES5 CB4TRES 

MIHMASONAL 
High drat offices md 
slrve seartrtid i 

2)187. Fac 0032/22174297. 

LONDON: Aaooatoa of 8em» - 
C«ra, S ufa 525, 2930 Warakfr 
W' london WIR SID - Td. 00447 

uoraMoa&AusraiArGBtMAN^ 
ITAEY-USA: Pbd» office, 65 wanoede. 
fa Gant. L-1611 UJXEMBOURG. Tel 
00352/4008111. Tfa 60687. Pam 
nrvK?/*trir)tn 

RARE: MdAura - 34. Badevand Ho- 
emm, H3XB Td. 0033/ 
U7704/7CL Tbc MBI 290966. Fen? ' 
0033/ 1.45231 830. 

THE HAGUE: bel Office Certtr Hoi- ' 
land Tel 31/70411711. Fan 606908 


foe UK an d bdrad tac ome tax is 15*. 
no typ*d g aps la^ do eriwritonce tax). 
PRICE 


UK BUSWBS VISAS arnsigKi by 
specicfitt low firm. Deidted repot 
information on avcxfcbta busmetses 
from Albert Aura & Go, DmL EC. 35 
Mbemarte Street, LtmSti W1X 
3FB.M 01-493901. fax 01-493- 
1624.11x299151 


SWISS anZBI wifo Gatova office 
affan serviem in finandd or other 


Geneva 
PC* 36, 


. Open to id proposals. Gal 
i (41 22)796 49 90 or wrde to: 
i, CH1/19 Le Lignan/Genraa 


LONDON BASE; landau pravidna 
Makna Addrea, TeL Ani w en n ft Fax. 
Tbc. 5ervmd Offioss “ 

Tally, Boarttam (hour: 

S u e ta rioL PA 8 Office 

The Business Outer Tel: 01 730 9222 
fax 01 7302477. 


YOUR OfflCE N NEW YORK 04 k- 

fan A ForwcnSng trf US. Pu bEcrticn ^ 
Td Service, Desk RentaL Telex, Fax. 
TCT Services, 170 Braddwm, Sta 201, 

NIC 10038 USA. Teh 2123GUX37. 

fax 21M4Q4M0fo Hu 42714a 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND. Private ad- 

dross roasivingand fexvraring of mdl 
seance in stnd c o nfidence. Cortact 
George Caroline (031) 444 2720. 
Efficient ond responsible service $507 
month or S500/yiiar. . 


MVBT1S5EUR EUROPEENNE ETUDE 
taute ifluyustfxj n im m obJere el com- 
madde-TebPais 437871J». 


COMPUTING/ COMMUNICATIONS. 

PC prog rammi ng, aadyds/stucfiei, 
technied writing transUcrv videotex. 
17 yarns sraerienco me* r 
emramt/KC AwrilaUe 
Earl Bonxxd: faris 48 97 06 94. 


Cortods M Onpman & Go, 4 Afod 
SM.Dau&e, MerfAta. 

U OOl 2312/ fax 0624-2QSH 


YOUR RBT SWISS IUSMB5 RASE 
FULLY INTEGRATED - 
BUSINESS SERVICES 
•lETLOCADON 
• Off BAimOFSIRASSE 
Ifandted - OffioMfConfarenra 


Hard fo Borrow? 

Goarontics Provided 
We do not mak* loanf 
Mmattum: $100,000 
TBM5; 5 > S> YEARS 
THE FUNDING 
ASSISTANCE CORP 
505 PARK AVE, NYC USA 
TEL (212) 755-9400 

FAX: 212-755-7339 


THE LORD5MPOP 
TH5COME MANOR, 

MBjL 

Abo 210 ara tyndng laid U an 
S outh Co at toad. AUCTION 25, 
OCTOne 1W9. Aocwneera afford i 
Dana & Fortra n, A fes Hc»ee, r 
Samex TeL 6m 477082 fax 
480345. j 

HOU.YWOOOO: Dirad Partiofxdao n| 

ivlaji unit ffimnoiy ma lubuy 3 - 

Award winning staff, hweitnraf 
eecawd 
aA Mr, 

PCT. fax [213) 
ody. 


trira. tat art OamdOfait 
t Seawtarid aed hxxxfation Swice*. 


r J _ 

rOnmHXL 

80W a5S.fakffl/21461 TV 

BSlbtarrtr.23 

8001 ZURICH. TeL 01/ 2T9f1 1). 

BHHteariM4S 

4021 IASS. U 061/ 692 8R 3L. 

OS 14-16 ft Gannm ■ 

ram omul m 022 / 32ub«$ 

W>l— OPWOODWE ” 

usMBstfraa 


wnwxnQ staff. faiMtrrantl 

I RLSAAA Bond, far M 
. iw 


, PHONE/FAX SWITCH 
ftadpfalm dewoe wi enable 
. ( portion of 


OFFICE SEKVICES 


COMMHK3AL & FIDUCIARY 
BANK LTD VANUATU 

finandd and fidudery banking raniM 
ofterad damn bank tad&iet P/N - ST. 
By L/C awAne from tap barb, far 
efern mJio a: our to m e fa xy office. Td 
w B44J776 or B4427J7 fax 863879 


RNANQAL GUAXANISS Anragid 
bubje rt to s^ tateg^ Gtrponrte 
Raauraes. 20 Bdanma Place, Bath 
Sheet, SLHefier. Jersey. CL British 
Islet. Teh44.245 460173 Td/Ftot 
47i506979. 


PRBTWE BUHNESS ADORHS 
GBtMANY/ FRANKHIRT AKA 

• My equipped modem affine e86 
impart/export 

• MuWnawl seortand tenricee 

• Do n ricfaion of cpmpasim 

fc WffiGANP - ludn em Sendee* 

Btwwra 13, IW342 KradiargTte. 
Tet 61734434 fa 6) 735376 Ik 415695 


i auSaewtK-ra- 
p errttan of m cn ewig fix dh from 
p h o ne cell an an ew fa n. Easy to urn. 
| 8»T. appramd OK rrr— nriea. 

< Kfi~CAum4rm - 

j Niw devicx, <b&op foe phone nsefow 
of the prana affag you before yae 

i rakra noterw eat LEA & at 
era senirad fay KUD. mssh to 
ahae* foeodat Cdi London 
TeMT 540 8298 faxOI 543 4432. 


YOUR AUfNS OFFICE 

Exearfve Serviaa. ABmm Tower fa 
GW 1527 ABmsxGnea. Td 77*232 


Telex 214227 ESSE, Telefax 7795509 
Eracufiw Offiaa and BaRram Certre 


fRGH CLASS RMMSfflD OfflCB 

' PABS - CHAMPS ELY58ES 

5hort cmd kxg tern arakbily. 
TO* answering tetvka. Fax. Telex 
Uaraiew caderenoe raane. 

Tel; [1)47^30131. 


TOUR ADOBES! near Chasgii Byrnet 
4359 4704. U*6«M. fa* 4256 2835 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FACILITY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO USA SUBURBS 

• Exceptional 65,500 sq. ft. buBdBng with oaeara in 
Highland Heights, Keotodcy 

• 12,200 eq. ft. of f i c e space, library, amphitheater, cafeteria, 
computer room, 8 laboratory roams: bends, analytical 
and micro biology 

• Dry etorag e roam and enclosed trade loading, ceffings to 20' 

• Strategically located at Interchanges 1-275 and 1-471 

A Kroger C om pa n y property 

BINSVWNGER MIDWEST 

8420 VUn> Bran Mawr Ax.. Suite 858. Chicraa. It. 6D63I 
XC-WJTTTD -MX rn-WJ-4539 
PHkMphu. m . Nm xa. iw . hen u* . pimton. n 
5i lain. MO ■ Mx«al. Ml - l>m CO ■ Atncc l> 

Dtf»TX.OMrtOT NC- FI 

Cracmtm . Cdunbx. SC - InSnWe. W ■ «S 

Ucw - tendon . BnrtMb . Frank** ir ■ noemtan -fmtnOm . f» 

COMMS^CIAL & INDUSTRIAL REAL ES T ATE 


- CAPITAL AVAILABLE - 
TO PURCHASE OR SELL YOUR COMPANY 
ALSO MERGERS/JOINT VENTURE PARTNERS 

VENTURE CAPITAL CONSULTANTS has been a Investment Banker 
for more than 28 years. We have had numerous requests to both buy 
and sell companies for clients worldwide. 

The market to BUY /SELL/ MERGE /JVP companies Internationally 
has exploded drastically. To BUY/SELL/MBRGE/ JVP your company, 
a well structured deal can tie planned and arranged with great profit 
lor you. 

To do so, a Buyer's Representation Report or Seller's Evaluation 
Report has to be prepared and puWtehed. Our company has the 
expertise to do both. The Evaluation Report Is the first step to 
SELL/ MERGE/ JVP your Conpany In the world market The Buyer's 
Representation Report locates available Companies to BUY/ MER- 
GE /JVP Is completed. Brokers protected representatives wanted. 

If you are Interested, contact 

M&A Division of VENTURE CAPITAL CONSULTANTS 
16311 Ventura Blvd., Suite 990, End no, CA 91436, U.SJL 
Telephone: (818) 789-0363. Fax: (818) 906-1898. 
Telex: 651355 VENCAP LSA. 


fin OFFICES IN . r , CONTINENTS 


n= PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL =n 

soils 

"nn HOTEL 

Building & commercial rights 
40 rooms, approximately 910 sq.m., 
nr. Champs -Gys6es. Paris, Franca. 
Price: FF 34,000,000 
(approx. $5,100,000). 
wnto LH-Th Box D2S1, 

:1Bl Av.diHto<iMflx 92500 NeuOy, Ranee. =U 


IP LONDON MAYFAIR =n 
SERVICED OFFICES 

Began! fully -serviced offices at 
a prestigious Loudon location. 
Complete range of business services 
available, from simply establishing a 
business address to fuD-lime offices. 

A focksgeoobc tafiored lo oes yout lu^juucntt 

FAIRWAY ASSOCIATES 
London Wl. TeL: 44 1 491 1098 
= Fax: 44 1491 2483 UX = 


i— AUSTRALIA -i 

New 3 be d roo m wu e ifton l town- 
house on famous Gold Coast lor sedo 
from SAUS1B5.000 [USS 146.250,000) 
7% return guaranteed by developer. 
Fully managed. Over 120 sold In past 
12 months to ore ra eoa Investor^ 

For further details phone: 

International + 61 75 982046 
Far: 61 75 981653 


FOR SALE 


IMPORTANT OPTICS 
AND AUDIPHONE 
shop for sale in Ihe 
best commercial area 
In Madrid (Spain) 

Write: 

AC PUBLICIDAD. S JL 
Eloy Goazalo, 27-4th {L, 
28010 Madrid (Spain) 
— HeL: Optics. 


RENTALS 

RENTALS 

PHNCffALITY OF MONACO 

UNIQUE GflOtffto FLOOR 
PREMISES (1 75 SQ-M.I 

tar rart, tar offioe or cowmercid me, | 
entirely tilted art rad taffy air- 
cartWraed, toy woney jirtified. 

ITHffiSTING nOCE 

ABow ut to Betid year carapany 

uJiL afaiteHMm 

WHO WVIU BWWl IHJUI BM tnitete 

q»ra n Kara York Gty'* 
"Ooratrait Carter" 

HSMSIEY-SPEAR, INC 

Jamas D. BbraflUJA.21 2-840-4474 

far hrfoar drtoBs pleose contact 


AG EUI 

2d bo. Bd Prinoene Otcrioffe 

MC 98000 MONACO 

Tel. 93£M6JXI. Telex 479417 MC 
far 93 50 1942 

METRO BOURSE, 125 H*m office 
mace 5fh floor, 10 roe St Mere. 
F7KLOJQ per jraor + tax Tit 


SALES 


ITALY, TUSCANY AREZZO 


far Kfc, hrtdrostaurtrt wkh 
land to mend it, owned by Fanou 
singer Pupa Paonsric view, 
easy eras to not roads. 
FWCE U5J1.800.000 


Cortaa bbrtti 

Via Rama 7, 52100 Anaza Itdy. 
Td(39-S'5J 351681 fax (39^ 35*235 


SALES 


G8BCX. SYKOS ISLAND, CYCLADES, 
far sde 50% of te rnehed taxktianrt 
country hoteL CerXrd hertmg. restou- 
rant FodBra. 47 room P9 betbi Buh 
1979/82. Saarficy 1, 
era ge 60y Tg4 . L _ . 
fog wnndo rad ywbn 
Fray bodted For sunnier season. 
Write; F. Zubuuu, Hotel Beraa 

5w«. Greece. 

WW YORK n foe Trtmi ndxn of 
Staten blond, due to Wert Shore 
Expreswcy. waridi lagesi ta l ncom- 
munieohom carter flfoenmri» 
eras SoteBte Port) L 140j00+ iqJt lot 
wifo perm front ucpotairar of Envi- 
ronmeaiti Contervtnon far 28J300 
jqJt. bo * mutMe rianr bukkag. 
Cortod owner: PO Box 1001, Graoe 
Statute, New Yodt, NY 10028. 


COMMERCIAL 
& INDUSTRIAL 
REAL ESTATE 

ap pears every 

WEDNESDAY. 

To place an adv cni eemcm 
pkwe co maa your neann 
LH.T. office or representative 
or call Pari*: 

Didier Brno; 46J 7.93^2 
Me* Fosxro: 46.37.93.81 
Fxj 3647S2H Hl: 613595 


OFFSHORE COMPANIES WORLDWIDE 

ALL ADMINISTRATION AND NOMINEE SERVICES 

• Isle of Man 5250 • Panama 5900 

• Irish (norvRes) $255 e Gibraltar 5425 

• Jersey 5700 • Co. kit S 50 

Free Initial professional advice 
Free brochure - Confidential Service 
ABCHURCH GROUP 

Tel.: (44) 824 662262 - Fax: (44) 624 662272 
Anglo International House, Bank Hill, North Quay, 
Douglas, Isle of Man (British Isles) 


FALCON INTERNATIONAL 

• Mattel audios and Representations 
of Companies and organizations. 

FALCON INTERNATIONAL 
Alonso V, 29 - 50002 Zaragoza, 
TeL: 3476-320000 
Fax: 3476-389115 - SPUN 


FRENCH GOLF 

Courses end projects for sofa in South- 
ern France- AB witti approval for 

hotel/ real estate development s . 

GOLF FRANCAIS 
TEL: U.K. (0) 892 664245 
TREX.: 95507 


USD 3,000,000 

Wanted by holding co. for 

PRESTIGIOUS REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS IN EUROPE 

-Hfab interna nta- Pme rariertmasookfcnfa 
Sons myrtles only frtlshore hni* weftwrad) 
Phase, lax EUROCHASE (33) 140.11 jM.TD 
(France) to gel umewte •finer ntanneltra. 


D1EBNATIONAL 
Busu ness 
MESSAGE CENTER 
appear erery 

“WEDNESDAY. 


7 HELICOPTERS FOR SA1£ 

• 7 Agustn Bdl AB2048 (UH-1) 

• Rofe Royce Gnome Engines 
(HI 000, ML 51Q 

• Ccxnplete logs & service manuals 

• Nme place seating 

• 4000 pound Eft capacity 

• $4 rmlfion spare parts padcaga 
All dreraft ora farflyofals cotxfifion & cn 
cwrtptaefy undomogeA Avionics indude 
VHP tronctner (RTA418), ADF (Mcnori 
AD722), & nxfio dfanafar (AN/APN-22) 


(AN/i 

These oirtrdFl are fitly supported by a 
more than 4500 he item inwertory which 
xtdodes airfitne, anginas & en^ne ports, 
hydrau&a, tools, tost equipment-, rescue & 
cargo hcmffng ttqwpmenf, electro -me- 
dKavcof components & more. 

AB units & spin ports US$295 nSon. 
Contact More Vogel 

Fira A ims ■■■ * » -■* - m Jf 

te Pi w a wlBW 9VTVBVI 

Worid Trod* Crattar,^e. 234 
San Francisco, CA 941 IT, USA 
TeL 4! 5/362-3331 -Fax 41V 362-31 28 
Taka: 271410 StSUS 


— SA L E”~ 

I?ivesi->MSt onioitndty 

PORTUGAL 

Video pubBshing and tfaMbullon 
company In Pratu^d based in 
Utijon. 

Owor 300 tides pcdibhed. Ffaian- 
daDy strong u6tii exc^ert (fisU- 
bution fink. Asset warth over 1/2 
m2Bon GB pounds. (Sfae, eaub- 
ment, stocks, royalty, etc.), waai 
indude subtidng and dupfc a flng 


Repty&x 

Internatkttal Herald Tribune, 
P.O. Boa 1081, 

2775 Parede, Portugal. 


I — New management — j 
team owners 

draiirab tapawra 54 y eerektSaL CJawta barad 
towwmlbkteto «« 

«*» (kratir d£» mil rfSIMx. 
crattri*»*4fc rart txrad kxxVUXrtSM 


dCtoUGrotoktoOtal 
.2121 Ara. effoe Bra, LA.CA 90067. . 



I«U M 

m THE DAT 

NEEDJNTEBNUlOfML 

FINANCIAL ADVICE? 

Lawyer will lxto yoa to eolwe 
aancj* . inteniiitanal. red cnatc, prob-_ 
me. Also, US. luweMDieut advioc. 

Ervin Schkifer 

200 PtrfcAwmnc, Stale 303 E« - 
. New York. N.Y. 101« 

• UJS-Td: 312-986-3314 


- HOTEL PROJECT 

Flrae Appnfted - Stmt CoratnxtiQQ 
MO Sraki 12 Story ttfe. 
tow - Itool - AtaxM Ctoe Acre 

CHS THE BEST BEACH 
IN FLORIDA 

2J ndBcn for direct boyctn or wS 
consider jaiia venture. Send Confi- 
dential Inquiries kk 

H.CXS. Holding Coip. 

5840 Okeechobee Btwt, Suite 2 D 1 
Waat Ratm Beech, Roridi 33417, USA- - 
(407)4784170 
Fes (407)4714822 


v 1 


4-. 


? i r 




:iil# 


: f •if 


i*'— ■ ■ 










sc. 





-WE SUPPLY—^ 

BRAND NAME GOODS' 

and other products for croon ai com- . 
pebtm paces. Aba PfaumKea^^'f 
Contact with spedBc nxpwcmaits?* * 

LAWSON & GOSS LTD"- 


CHANNEL ISLANDEtl 

Offshore Company Fonnoffon & Adrfoe. 

Ibm, PanomaA BV1 rter 
Total offshore office farifities & erav irot 

For detaSs and appointment write: - 

4 

Hebwad Rd, St Hefier, Jeaey Cl 
=TTx.-41 92461 COFORM. G: 


~r a 'i 


natural beauty 
PKCMJUCTSUi >i 

Comak* and 



,* 'WMBUna, 

L 

SMIlpBGE ££ ,r 
nntbiMi htrp 







Tabtas lociDMffw qattonwfde priest 

. optottwctoctngofl Wall Street 

aad do not reflect lot* trodM elsewhere. 
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This is the MPS Banking Group. 




The advantage of belonging to a group is that each component benefits from the different skills and strengths of the others. They are separate entities and as such meet the needs of their particular 
markets in their different ways. The end result is more flexibility and versatility for the group as a whole and a wider range of services for its varied clientele. The MPS Banking Group is such a group. It 
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representative offices in New York, London, Paris, Frankfurt, Brussels, Moscow, Singapore, Cairo, Sao Paulo and, by the end of 1989, also in Madrid, Beijing and Tokyo. 
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U.K. Trade Deficit Y 


Rouen 

LONDON — Britain on Tucs- 
®y P°sted its third-worst monthly 
cjUTem-account deficit — a gap of 
£2 btflion (S3JS2 billion) in /Sam. 

U was a fractional improvement 
ova- a revised shortfall of £Z2 bil- 
lion in July but was much larger 
than economists had expected. 

The pound fell on the news by 
more than 1 pfennig, to 3.0625 
Deutsche marks, and by almost 1 
cent, to SI. 6050, before recovering 
slightly. The British stock market 
also sank. 

. Fi n ancial analysts said the defi- 
cit in the current account — a wide 
measure taking in merchandise 
trade and services — was a blow to 
the Conservative government's 
hopes that its policy of high interest 
rates was cooling the economy. 

The Central Statistical Office 


licit lawns 

said the deficit on trade alone was 
£13 billion. This was offset by a 
surplus of £300 million on services. 

The worst current-account gap, 
£133 billion, was set last October. 

A Treasury spokesman said the 
current-account deficit would be 
one of the last statistics to respond 
to Britain’s tight monetary policy. 

He added: "Other indicators 
such as retail sales, bousing statis- 
tics and the decline in inflation all 
show the policy is working.’' 

The chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Nigel Lawson, sharply raised inter- 
est rates to 14 percent between May 
1988 and May 1989 in a bid to curb 
inflation and a consumer boom. 

Britain's annual infla tion r are 

has fallen for two successive 
months to register 73 percent in 
August, against 8J2 percent in July. 


U.S. Durables Orders Leap 

WASHINGTON — Orders for durable U.S. goods rose a strong 
3.8 percent in August, the biggest gain in eight month*, the Com- 
merce Department announceaTuesday. 

The August jump in orders, viewed asa barometer of the manufac- 
turing industry’s health, was much greater than economists' expecta- 
tions of a 0.4 percent rise. July orders fell by 2J percent, revised from 
a drop of 12 percent 

However, economists said the jump in orders overstated the 
strength of U.S. industrial activity, which continues to show signs of 
softness. They said the 3.8 percent gain was accompanied not only 
by a downward revision in the July decline Nit also by a drop in 
unfilled orders. 

“It’s not as strong as it appears to be on the surface.” said Cynthia 
Latta at Data Resources Inc. of the repot. “Unfilled orders actually 
declined for the first time in many, many months; that suggests that 
new orders are not keeping up with shipments.” 

Led by nonelectrical machinery and transportation goods, orders 
for durable goods, items expected to last three vears or more, rose to 
a seasonally adjusted S126.7 billion from $122.1 billion in July. 

The orders held up despite a higher dollar, which has made it 
harder for U.S. manufacturers to continue scoring large export gains. 


Tuesdays 

NASM4 

Prices > 

Prices « of 4 pjn. New York time. 

THU H«. com til led bv the AP. consists of the 1400 
most traded securities in lerms of dollor value. 

11 is updated twice a rear. 
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INTERNATIONAL FUNDS September 26 , 1989 

Quotations supplied by funds listed. Not asset value quotations are supplied by itw Funds listed win Ike exception at same quotes Based an huue price. 

The morainal symbols Indicate frequency of quotations supplied: Id) -daftv; (w) - weekly; (b)- bi-monthly; (r) -regularly; (t) -twice weekly; Cm) - monthly 


fund manaoement ltd. 

1 a I AIG Amer. Ea. Trust ■ M.1I 

AL-MAL BANK LIMITED: 

<w) investment Units s ioi« 

1 w! Currency Units 1 lnaw 

f-^NAASSET MANAGEMENT LTD. 

(ml Alpha Global Fund — - s -mo 
(ml Aloha Arbitrage Fund - S 37*41 
Iml Alpha Hedge Fund _____ S 333.93 
Iwl n i ctw i os- Applegate Aurelia, s 13444 
BANK JULIUS BAER ft CO. Ltd. 
d»BaerDond_ SF 94140 

1 d 1 r nnhnf sp UWQW) 

(d> Eaulbaer America _____ % 174*00 

I d | Eaulbaer Europe SF 1709.00 

( d I Eaulbaer Pacific SF U8SJH 

I d ) Stock bar SF 2349.00 

CmSFR.BAFP SF «3jl0 

1 0 I Swlssbar -- SF mm no 

BAII MULTICURRENCY 

(r> Multicurrency USS I 1325.11 

r > Multicurrency Ecu — . ECU 1,17939 
i r | Multicurrency Yen ____ v 26341300 

^tsassssf™ - FF ™" 

»«> f >vnce Capital FF 11J55A8 

(w) Interbond Fund _____ $ 192.77 

Iwl IntertwialanCapSlcov _ FB 5845*00 
Iwl intercash _______ dm 

(wl Intercash ECU 178836 

Iw> Intercash _________ $ N.C 

i"! jn jer cash FF 1345*49 

w) In ter cash France Sec. _ FF 1149944 
(w) Intercash France Coo. _ FF 11490.94 

Iwl Infnreurrencv USS S 

(wl Inter currency DM DM 

(w) Inlercwrrencv Sterling __ c 
fwl Inter currency Menaced _ S 1*73 
<w) inter Optimum Fa -- BF 69,479.00 
I w I Interequity French Otter _ s IS32 
Iwl intercoultv Pacific Otter _ S 
( w) Intererju.ty N. Amer. Offer. I 1247 
(wl Intereaully European Class % 944 

(wl Interequftv Australia Cb— 9 1147 

BANQUE BELGE ASSET MGMT FUND 
Share Distributor Guemesey (Mil 26614 
(wl inn Eaulty Fund ISIcov) _ S 1249 

(wl Inll Band Fund ISlcavl 9 10.13 

BANQUE INDOSUEZ 

Iwl Aslan Growth Fund S 3373 

(w) Aslan Income Fund S 948 

Iw) Dlverband SF (445 

(wl FlF-lnlemal.DivA S 18.97 

(wl FlF-lntemat. Diva s 1972 

Iwl FIF interncLAmerlco S 1(42 

Iw) FIF Intemat.Padflc S 47.16 

Iw) FIF Inlemat.Eurooe S 2976 

(wl FIF InternatJcMon Y 177140 

Iwl FIF Int. Nat. Res. A S 1143 

iw) FIF lot. Nat. Res. B S 1143 

[wl France I Mental Iona I _ FF 10*76 
Iw) France Blue Chios No I FF 13(444.45 

I wi Gesflan Selective FF 445971 

Iwl Indosaas Muitlbonas OtvA S 134.17 

(w) Indosuaz Multibands DIv.B S 291.40 

(w) Indosuez Muitlbonas USS _ S 111.45 

Iwl Indasuex Multibonds YEN S 9,93540 

I w) indosuez Multibonds DM _ S 10443 

tw) IPNA-3 S lirOJJO 

I wl Malacca Fund S 1373 

(wl The Slam Fund S 1979 

(wl Pacific Gold Fund ___ S 1248 

BANQUE PRIVEE E. DE ROTHSCHILD 

Iw) Dalwa Capital E. Fund 9 103274 

(wl Do I wo LCF Rothschild 3 102208 

(wl Ecu Dt>r ECU 9*45 

(wl Htepano Ini'l Fund ECU 1072 

(bl PrLTech I 123176 

(bl Source Sleov ________ S 1149 

BANQUE E. DE ROTHSCHILD LUX. SA 
(bl Cursltor BP Fixed lncFund_ DM12849 (w) I 
(b Cursltor BP General Fund _ DM155.92 FOK 

(b Eoale Fund LF 1109940 (w)l 

Id Europe Joaan Fend 9 1072 FOR 

( b Governor Sec Fund* S 739- 

|w Leteom — S 2771148 

1 b Opportunities Fund * 90041 

lb PrlRrst S 53178 

<b Prlrop hind DM 5549 

I w) Rente Plus BF 5B43A0 

If Select Horlron Dev FF 538577a 


(d) J.F International S 14.13 (d I Ecu Bond Selection __ ECU 10344 

1 0 1 J.F Gib Convertibles Trust s 1248 I d I Florin Bond Selection FL 12040 

KIDDER, PEABODY A Co. INC. I d 1 Franco Vo lor FF 192677 

I b I Chesapeake Fund Ltd. S 927.40 ( a i GermanktValor DM 51970 

THE LIBERTY FUNDS U4.B06-763-S7S9 I d I Gold Portfolio SF 575.19 

(wl Liberty Offshore Fund 1 93.96 Id) llal Valor Lit 526,94*40 

LLOYDS BANK PLCPOBUB, Geneva 11 Id) Japan Portfolio SF 42925 

IMI-S.C Berteletn. 1221 20Mlt/eJit. 2222 (d)SBCUSSMMF S 5751a 

-HwlLlardS mfl Dollar S 11470 Id > SBC 100 Index Fund SF 127640 

+lw Uovdsinfl Europe SF 19*70 (dl Sterling Bond Selection _ c 109.1B 

■Hw Lloyds Inn Growth SF 2427D ( d > Swiss Foreign Bond Selec SF iw.95 

■HwlUovds Inti income SF 28540 i d i Swissvalor SF 42340 


-HwlUoyds Inti N. America _ S 162*0 id ) Universal Band Select SF 


YlwlUovCb Inn Pacific SF 

-HwlLJoyila IntT. Smaller Cos _ ( 
MAN INTERNATIONAL FUTURES 
(ml Alubai Mint Gfd.FumLLld.. 9 

(mi uhi Limited • Ordinary J 

(ml Mint Limited • Income __ 1 
Iml Mint Gtd Ltd -Spec Issue _ s 

Iml NUnl Old Ltd -Series A S 

(ml Mint GW Ud * Nov 1993 f 

(ml Mint Gtd Ltd - Jan 1994 S 

■ml Mint Gtd Ltd -Dec 1994 s 

(m) Mint Gtd Ltd- Aug 1995 S 

(ml Fume Mini Gtd Pic 9 


25040 Id) universal Fund SF 13146 

1840 1 d l Yen Bond Selection Y 1148140 

THORNTON MANAGEMENT LTD. 

9745 ( d mormon Ini oBPS.tund S 248 

3859 Id Pocfflc Invt, Fd. SA. I 1149 

13.97 (d Pac.liwt.Fd.SA DM 3191 

1972 Id PaC-Invt. Wrnts FdS-A. . DM 649 

2074 id PoeJnvt. Warrants FOSJL t 2047 

1841 (d Tharnlon Kangaroo Fd Ltd. S 1140 

1442 (d Thornton European Fund _ S 645 

12.93 Id Thornton HK 8 China S 1174 

1047 I d Thornton Japan Fund Ltd _ S 2643 

11275 t d I Thornton Orient.lnc. Fo Ltd S 22MI 


(ml Mbit So Res LM (BNP) 9 101 74 1 1 w) Thornton Phil. Redev. Fd _ S 


(ml Newcastle Guaranteed Ltd S 1049 (d I Thornton Tiger Fund Ltd _ S 

MAGNUM FUTURES FUND LTD. ( 0 1 Thor.PodllC Tech-Fd Ltd _ S 

(ml Sterling Class f 476 (o i Thor Am. Dragons Fd uo . 9 

(ml U4 Dollar Class 9 9M I d 1 Thor.Golden OPPorl.Fd I 

MERRILL LYNCH I d I Eastern Crusader Fund. _ S 

Id ) Dollar Assets Portfolio 9 140 I w I The Global Access Fund. _ 3 

( d I First Convertible Sec. Fd _ 9 11.97 T. Rowe Price Associates Inc. 

Id I Global equity Portfolio J 1142 (mlT. Rowe Price Frontier Ltd. 9 

(d) Iberia Portfolio * 1175 TYNDALL INT L GUERNSEY LTD 

( d i Mulll-Clirr. Band Portfolio. 9 1376 Tel448I 27963 

Id) u_5A Income Portfolio 9 9.U i d 1 Amer Soec Sits 9 

Idl US Federal Securltes 9 943 l d ) Eurobond 9 

Idl World Not Res PfL Share A 9 1046 Id) Mortgage CS 

i d 1 world Hot Res Pfl. Shore B 9 1079 (d) Overseas 5 

LOBAL CURRENCY PORTFOLIOS Idl Tiger 1 

Id I Australian Dollar Pfl S 1078 ( d 1 Hloh Yield Bond .... ( 

( d ) Deutschmark Portfolio _ DM 1(124 I a ) Marunoucnl £ 

I d 1 Pound Sterling Porttcllon _ ( 1040 Id I Far Eastern £ 

I d I US Dollar Portfolfon 9 1072 ( d ) Gilt ( 

(dl Yen Portfolio Y 101340 ( d 1 Mod Currency-Oollar 9 

MIMBRITANNIAJ>OB271,Sf. Hotter, Jersey ( d ) Mad Currency -StlO - 

(d) InLHIoh Income S 2482 td 1 1992 — 

(0) Dollar MairCurr 3 1471 (d I Wall Street 

(dl Dollar Man. Part 9 2757 (d I HI Inc Gilt & Bulldog 

Id) Sterling Man-Port £ L964 UEBERSEEBANK, ZURI 

I d ) Pioneer Markets £ 3.116 (d I B-FUND 

( d ) U.K. Growth £ 1.146 id I M-FUND : 

<d) Amer. I nc& Growth 1 1797 Id) M-Dtstrlbullon 

I d I Gold & Prec. Metgls 9 I.OIO (d) UBZ Euro- income Fu 

t d I Sterling Man. Curr f 1*46* UNION BANK OF 5WITZI 

(dl Japan Dollar Perl. Fd 3 470 ( d ) Ama> American Shrs 

(dl Jersey Gm C 81869 ( a ) Bond- Invest 

( d I Okasan Global Strat 9 1749 td) Brlt-lnvesf 5ham „ 

( d ) Asia Super Growth Fund _ 3 1345- (d) D-Mark- Invest Bd3 _ 


1471 (dl Wall street £ 2*570 

2757 (d I HI Inc Gilt & Bulldog E 10290 

1464 UEBERSEEBANK, ZURICH 

3.116 (dl B-FUND SF 979.42 

1.146 id) M-FUND ; SF 1122J2 

1797 (d) M-Dtstrlbullon SF 10540 

1410 (d) UBZ Eura-incaiTw Fund . SF 1074 
1*46* UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 

470 (d) Amca American Shrs SF 4275 

21869 ( a ) Bond- Invest SF 64.75 

1749 (d) Brit- Invest Shares SF 84840 


6943 1 NIMA B BEN 

244711® m 


lueasssw^ r mb 

( b 1 Star Canv.Fund FL fl 1056200 

( b ) Star Conv.Fund U5D 9 10675 

BANQUE SCAND I NAVE EN SUISSE- 
GENEVA 

(w) BSS Band Fund SF B4.95 

(wl BSS Inlelsec SF 196259 

(wl B5S Inn Bond 9 172 

(Wlj s smn Equity 9 2235 

(wl^afiMurtlpki cement ECU I18S79 


wl Ecu Muttlpki cement ECU 118579 

BROADGATE INTERNATIONAL FUND 

d 1 3 Manev Market 3 1242 

d Non-S Manev Merkel DM 3042 

w 9 Band S 1118 

w Nan-9 Band . DM 3145 

w Global Equity 9 1744 

(w Global Bond 1 1371 

(w Global Band & Equity I 1470 


(w) Global Band & Equity I 1470 

tw) Prec Mels/Mln. Secs 3 675 

B.W MANAGED ASSETS CY.SICAV 


(t) Global Band Fund ECU 1143 

it) European Securities Fund . ECU 1440 
II French Securities Fund _ FF 13770 


(I) North American 5ecu.Fund . S 1170 
it) Pacific Basin Seat. Fund — S 946 
CAISSE CENTRALE DES BANQUES POP. 

(d > Fructllux-OblJrSES FF 578X44 

id Fructllux-ObLEuro — ECU 146377 

(w Fructlluv-Act.Fses FF 7.93447 

Iw Fruallux-Act.Euro ECU 172144 

CAL LAND ER' Tre * 0ri * r FF W5176 

(w Callander Emer. Gr I 1121B 

(w Callander Fund- Asset 9 10856 

(w Callander Fund-Saan. - Ptas 12006 
CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 

(w) Capital Inti Fund 1 94.12 

(w) Capital itniiaSA 3 3743 

CCF-GAMMA 

(wl CM InvTer.Fds-Adllbonds 3 3573 

(wl CM I nv.Scr. F ds-GIW.Grtfl , 3 1090 

(w ) CM North Amer Orth 9 949 

(w) E I vsees Court Terms _ FF 5275258 

Iw] Elvsees Long Terme FF H44348 

Iwl Elvsees Monetalre FF 59457.14 

(wl Ely sees MuittbondsFd _ £ 50299 

(wl EMF D-Mark (A&BI DM 140741 

(wl EMF Ecu (A 8 B ] ECU 143842 

(w) EMF US Dollar (A 8 B) _ S 14935* 

(wl EMF Yen (A & B! YEN10043740 

( d I Europe Prestige Fund A ECU 1146 
( d > Europe Prestige Fund B ECU 1279 
I w) European SmlrCos.F<LA ecu 1444 
(wl European Smlr Como -FdB ecu 1448 
CDC INTERNATIONAL 

(wl cfi court Terme FF 1T740244 

(w) CFI Lana Terme FF1 1527*275 

CIC GROUP 

(d l Obildc Monetolre FF 1147492 

(dl Obi iclc Court Terme FF 1177644 

CITICORP INVESTMENT BANK (Lux) 

POE 1773 Luxembourg TeL 477.9571 

I d 1 CJttcurrencles USD 9 1309.13 

(d) atkurrancies Managed _ 9 11263 

I d I Cftinvest Ecu Income ECU 132140 

(d ) ai Invest Monaa Growth _ 9 121219 
id) C 1 1 l-MormGr Dvrth Euro ECU 107140 

(d) Clhnvest Selector 9 96*42 

1 d 1 Cltlnvest Guardian 9 9 106*07 w 

(d larinvest Guard. Eure _ ECU 106743 w 

I d 1 ClflPOrt NJV EOUttV S 14546 w 

(d ) Cltlport Jap. Equity Yen 1173740 w 

Id icntport UK Equity t 12572 w 

(d ) Cltlport SJlskm Ea. 9 13268 w 

(d! citloort Cant. Euro. Ea. ECU 14446 w 

(d I Cltlport NJLS Band 9 11141 W 

i d I atlpan Euro Band ECU 10449 w 

( d ) Cltlport AS.Poe.Bd. TEN 1046940 w 

Cl TIT RUST W 

(w) US. S Equities 3 22449968 0-1 

(W) US. 5 Bands 9 120 90619 T 

(w> US. S Money Market s 1249387 d 

(w) Global Equrtln. S 972000 d 

(w) Global Money Market 3 1144000 a 

tw) Global Bona*. S 1146000 a 

CODEVALOR 5ICAV W 

iw) C-Rendetnem Fr4ulme _ SF 191640 d 

(w) CRandement USS 9 1419.14 w 

(wl CCralssancaOanar 3 154144 d 

IwICCrolsKiiice Zone Sterling E 102545 d 
(w) CCrolssance Fr4ul36» _ SF Z15140 d 
COMPASS INTL HOLDINGS Ltd. w 

POB *55. Jersey 0534 27267 w 

w BondiDollar MotHum Term 9 1254* d 

w Bond: Ecu Multicurrency, ecu 1218- a 
w Eoully; United Kingdom _ £ 1213* d 

CREDIT SUISSE (ISSUE PRICES! d 

d CSF Bends SF .DJS w 

d Bond Volor Swf _____ SF 10240 w 

d Bond Voter US-OOLLAR _ S 12202 w 

td Bond valor D-mark DM 11344 d 

Id Band valor Yen Y 1146*40 d 

Id Bond Voor f Sterilna — — £ 10273 d 

(d Convert Valor Swf SF 15215 

id Convert Valor US-DOLLR _ S 18353 
1 0 I CSF Intvmatonal SF 1*775 


< d ) Actions Sulues - SF 6 52 . 25 1 

( d I E'lropa-Valar SF 23S2S ' 

I d I Ermrole-Valar ■ SF 16640 

I d 1 Canasec SF 66940 

Idl Ussec SF 82UIO 

id Pacific -Votor SF 731-25 

(d CS Gold Valor 9 159.17 

(d CS Ecu Bond A ECU 10443 

ie cs Ecu Bend B ecu 1J9.19 

Id C5 Euraaa Band -A- DM 25748 

d CS Earapa Band -B* DM 2574B 

Id CS Gulden Band A FL W147 

(a CS Gulden Band B FL 11240 

( d CS Prime Band 'A' DM 9778 ( 

( d CS Prime Band - B' — DM 10373 - 

f a CS Shert-T. Bd DM A DM 101.16 

i d CS Short-T. Bd DM B DM 111.70 

d CS Short-T. Bd* A 9 10241 

d CS Short-T. 8d 5 B 9 11346 

( d CS Money Market Fund _ 9 1*2945 

(dl CS Money Marker Fund _ DM 123640 

(dies Money Market Fund £ 151143 

( d ) CS Manev Market Fd Yen Y 11*11200 
DIT INVESTMENT FFM 
■Hd 1 Concentre . - ... - DM *744 
+(d) inn Renlenfond DM BITS 

DR EXEL BURNHAM LAMBERT INC 

Winchester House. 7 7 Lowa on Wall (dl JirtAmertM Fund J 

LONDON EC3 (01 92097971 (d i Ini.Bxloa Fund LF 

(w) Finsbury Grave Ltd S 15859 fd) imJEuroaa Skov LF 

(wlWInelwster Capital- S 1064* (d ) InLPocfflC Fund 9 

I w) Winchester Hofdlnss FF 1**45 id! IrAWOrtdF^ ______ S 

I w ] Winchester Holdings 9 1543 HLAMIC M OMT F UWP.LTP.r_3 . 

iwl WlnCHoMtngs LW.E.B4 ECU 11814* CSFB Fu nd Mg mt Ltd (0 *81-71 3996) 
(w) Wine. Reserves. E.B-5 _ ECU 11425* Pe» PojLGugrrjey 

(w) Wlnc.ReservJVUittlGvBd. ECU .1119 JARDIN8 FLE MJHO, OPO Box 11448. 

iwl Wortdwtoe Securities S 3U2 I d ) J.F Jam Trust — Y II 
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DSM is one of Europe’s leading chemical groups, with its head- 
quarters in the Netherlands. The Dutch government has announced that the sale 
of 12 million of its shares in DSM to the Dutch public and certain international 
institutional investors will be priced at Dfl 125 per share. 

In February of this year a first offer of 12 million DSM shares held by 
the Government was considerably oversubscribed. 

DSM employs 29,500 people worldwide, 2,000 of whom are involved 
in Research and Development. 

With worldwide group sales in 1 988 of over Dfl 10 billion, DSM’s net 
profit for the year was Dfl 622 million. The profit recently announced for the first 
half of 1989 was Dfl 640 million. 

Last year the company invested Dfl 1 billion on new installations, 
improvements to production processes, environmental protection and safety 
'control, in addition to acquiring companies important to the long term growth 


strategy of DSM. A further Dfl 360 million was spent on Research and 
Development, improving a whole range of already successful products and 
processes, as well as developing a range of know-how intensive products. 
In the past, literally thousands of patents have been taken out on new discoveries. 
These discoveries will form the basis of the company’s progress well into the 
next century. 

This emphasis on the future is typical of DSM. It’s a philosophy that 
has seen the company achieve significant growth over the past twenty years. It is 
now involved in areas ranging from bulk chemicals to a variety of high grade 
materials, and some of its pro- 
ducts are among the world’s 
leaders. 

DSM faces the future 
with confidence. 


DSM 



_ Limited, financial adviser to Naamhze Vennootschap DSM and a member of The Securities Association 

DSM shares may be difficult to sell other than on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. 
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SPORTS 


Bengals Halt Surge 
By Browns, 21-14 


Washington Pari Service 

CINCINNATI — Boomer Esia- 
son and Bernic Kosar spent the 
summer becoming, friendly and 
making commercials together, but 
the rest of the Browns and Bengals 
do not like each other. They waged 
a bloody, evil battle Monday night 

PRO FOOTB ALL 

that Cincinnati won, 21-14, on 
Esiason's three touchdown passes. 

Esiason completed 14 of 20 
passes for 184 yards. His defend , 
befuddled by Kosar early in the 
evening, stopped the Browns on 
successive fourth-down attempts 
late in the fourth quarter, the last 
one from the 3-yard line with just 
more than a minute to plav. 

Browns linebacker Mike John- 
son picked off an Esiason pass for 
tight end Rodney Holman at the 
Cleveland 36. But the Browns 


couldn’t do any damage, and a 
short punt gave Esiason another 
chance, starting from midfield. 

A 31-yard pass to Holman from 
a no-huddle snap got Cinc inna ti to 
the 16 and two runs by James 
Brooks got the Bengals to the 3. 
And after a motion penalty nulli- 
fied one touchdown pass (to Eddie 
Brown), Esiason threw another to 
Holman from eight yards out to 
give Cinc inna ti a 7-0 lead. 

Less than three minutes later, 
however. Kosar had taken the 
Browns 7S yards to tie the game. 

Later, starting from his 24, Esia- 
son completed three of three 
passes, the last one a 16-yarder to 
Holman for a touchdown. 

In the second half, Kosar made it 
14-all with a six-yard flip to Tim 
Manoa. But Esiason hit Brown for 
20 yards, scrambled II, and hit 
James Brooks for 19 yards and a 
touchdown that made it 21-14. 



SIDELINES 

Red Sox Give Jim Rice the Heav e-ho 

BOSTON (AP)— Jim Rice isjoWumtiilg and 
headed for retirement as the first casualties m a bous^oeam c^-^^ 
Boston Red Sox. Smarting from the team's failure to rc P c 3 TT . -*3 
League East champions, Red Sox officials met separately W1tn 
Stanley on Monday. ._i d ,h c dub 

Rice, a 15-year veteran with 382 lifetime home nms. 
would not exercise an option to renew his con tract ‘Qftneij^v rV-,^ 

Stanley, whojumped from Class AA to the Red Sox m 
he was tired oftravding and planned to retire at the end of the current 


tfidnd W3En»/Jlsita»UP! 


True to his name. Thane Gash of the Browns put Mike Martin of the Bengals onto the turf during the first quarter Monday night- 



Scoring System Has Boxers Up in Arms 


« mnKunBBBL/Ta 4 . a fa 

Tie Aiwinrd Pn 

American Eric Griffin, left, defeated Romania's Petrika Paraschir. 


By Brian Cazeneuve 

Special to the Herald Tribune 

MOSCOW — Although boxers are usually 
up in arms anyway, a new computerized 
scoring system employed for the first time for 
the World Amateur Boxing Championships 
in Moscow, has angered many and confused 
others. 

Under the old system, five judges scored an 
amateur bout on pen and paper, each award- 
ing 20 points to the winner of eadi round and 
proportionally fewer to the loser, based on 
the number of blows landed. All blows deliv- 
ered with the whitened fist portion of the 
glove counted equally, making amateur scor- 
ing less subjective than professional scoring, 
in which strong blows are more heavily re- 
warded. 

But a flurry of criticism over the scoring of 
bouts at the Seoul Olympics last year prompt- 
ed the Amateur International Boxing Associ- 
ation to make a change. 

In one Seoul fight, American Roy Jones 
pummeled his outclassed South Korean op- 
ponent. Park Si Hun, for nine minutes. The 
AlBA named Jones the tou rnamen t's out- 
standing boxer, but only after the judges had 
awarded the bout to Park. 

“AIBA could not defend that decision and 
still cannot defend it," Kad-Hdnz War, the 
AIBA general secretary, said. “We are com- 
ing to this (computer system) as a last resort.” 

Under the new system, judges must push a 


button each time a boxer strikes a “signifi- 
cant” blow, the definition of which is not 
strictly given. If three of the five judges do not 
push the same button within one second, the 
computer does not record the blow. The box- 
er with the most blows scored at the end of 
the match is the winner. 

Several officials, boxers and coaches say 
the system has produced questionable scores. 
Among their complaints: Judges could not 
record combination punches properly, and 
differences in the judges’ reflex tunes left 
some blows unscored. 

They also say that some ji 
confused and hit the wrong 

There have been technical bugs as well. 
When the computers were temporarily cut 
before the fight between Bulgaria's Kirkor 
Kirkorov and Turkey’s Feyzollah Aydas, 
judges quickly took out paper and switched 
to the old scoring. 

They prepared to do the same in the next 
fight between Lee Hoon of South Korea and 
Sandro Casamonica of Italy. But when the 
computers began to work again just before 
the opening bdl, only three of the five judges 
were alerted One judge grabbed his comput- 
er box 20 seconds after the match began. 
Another crumpled his paper and began to use 
the box two minutes into the first round 

“I'm against the new scoring system all the 
way,” Pat Nappi, a United Stales team advis- 
er, said “In my estimation, it's taken the 


boxing out of booting. I think it's going to set 
boxing back 100 years. Nobody picks up 
combinations. Body blows don’t count. It f s 
taken all the human dement out of boxing. If 
you make a mistake, you can’t retract it" 
South Korean officials have complained 
that the system encourages bias since scores 
of individual judges are not released One 
team member suggested that judges were 
cheating his team m retribution for the may- 
hem in SeouL All eight South Koreans lost in 
the opening round 

Anwar Cbowdhry of Pakistan, die AIBA 
president, said the computer was just one of 
AIBA’s attempts to improve boxing safety. 
The gadgets, he said would “take the brawl- 
ing out of boxing and return science to it" 
Weir said, “Our goal is to explain to the 
referees what is a real blow. There is a differ- 
ence between Hows which achieve a goal and 
just simple blows. Perhaps boxers are fighting 
too strongly with their heads.” 

Dr. Robot Vov of the United States, the 
AIBA’s chief medical officer, disagrees. 

“This is a very dangerous trend" be said 
Tm very concerned about it What it does is, 
it puts more imp ortance into the head How 
and the force of the head blow. It does not 
allow for style, defense and counter-punch- 
ing, and that is boxing. What we have We is 
called headhunting, and it has turned the 
sport into professional boxing.’’ 


BOOKS 


PEANUTS 


REVOLT AGAINST DESTINT: 
An Intellectual History of the 
United States 

By Paul A. Carter. 331 pages. S24.95. 
Columbia University Press. 562 West 
113th Street, New York, N. Y. 10025. 

Reviewed by Herbert Mitgang 

I S the United States still a frontier 
country able to expand westward, if 
not geographically then at least as an 
idea symbolizing opportunity? After two 
centuries, can the United States continue 
progressing without losing its republi- 
canism? 

Can its constitutional form of govern- 
ment resist the destiny of other great 
powers in history, or must it eventually 
go the way of Rome and its Caesars? 

These thoughts are posed in “Revolt 
Against Destiny," a provocative analysis 
of how the nation was created and where 
it stands. Paul A. Carter, a professor of 
history at the University of Arizona, does 
not challenge the notion that when the 
nation was young Americans had a dif- 
ferent vision from people in Europe. 

Charles Pinckney of South Carolina, 
one of the framers of the Constitution, is 
quoted as teOing the federal convention in 
Philadelphia in 1787, “The people of this 
country are not only very different from 
the i nha bitants of any state we are ac- 
quainted with in the modem world; but I 
assert that their situation is different from 
either the people of Greece or of Room." 


What made the early Americans dif- 
ferent was that they nourished the idea of 
an almost endless new frontier, which the 
author calls “the dream of the West" 

Leaping the decades, as he does again 
and again. Carter mentions a 1932 cam- 
paign speech by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that forecast bow the New Deal in the 
Depression could replace the disappear- 
ing frontier. Roosevelt said: 

“At the very worst there was always 
the possibility of climbing into a covered 
wagon and moving west where the un- 
filled prairies afforded a haven for men 
to whom the East did not provide a 
place. ... A glance at the situation to- 
day only too clearly indicates that equali- 
ty of opportunity as we have known it no 
longer exists. Our task now is not discov- 
ery or exploitation of natural resources, 
or necessarily producing more goods. It 
is the soberer, less dramatic business of 
administering resources and plants al- 
ready in hand.” 

The author emphasizes that the Unit- 
ed States’ Revolutionary leaders and 
state-makers based the government on a 
Roman blueprint. (He veers from the 
commonly held belief that British and 
French political philosophers provided 
the ideas for the American framers.) 

When the anrieni Romans marched to 
conquer the world, their legions carried 
standards inscribed SFQR (Senatus Popu- 
iusque Roman us, or the Senate and the 
Roman People). James Madison argued in 
the Federalist Papers (No. 10) that a fed- 
eral republic should insure against the 


political excesses both of Athens, under 
whose town-meeting a democratic major- 
ity could lawfully condemn Socrates to 
death, and of Rome, winch in its last 
republican years got into the predicament 
of having its Senate try to look after the 
affaire of half the known world. 

Carter raises the fundamental ques- 
tion of how Washington can hope to 
escape Rome's fate. He takes the reader 
on a rather wandering journey around 


the borders of religion, science, literature 
and the environment 
Compared with Eric F. Goldman's in- 
spiring “Rendezvous With Destiny," 
about the movements that culminated in 
the New DeaL “Revolt Against Destiny” 
offers a somber view of the American 
dream. 


Herbert Mitgang is on the staff of The 
New York Times. 
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MY PRETTY ONE 
SLEEPS, by Mary Higgins Clark .. 

15 THE TEMPLE t>F MY FAMIL- 
IAR. by Alia Walker 

NONFICTION 

1 ALL I REALLY NEED TO 
KNOW I LEARNED IN KIN- 
DERGARTEN. by Robert 

F nip hum 

2 AMONG SCHOOLCHILDREN^ 

by TreCT Kidder 

3 A BRIEF HISTORY OF TIME, by 

Stephen W. Hatriring 

4 rrs ALWAYS SOMETHING, by 

Gil da Radnor 

5 IT WAS ON FIRE WHEN I LAY 
DOWN ON IT. by Robert Fnlghum 

6 FROM BEIRUT TO JERUSA- 
LEM. bv Thomas L Friedman 

7 A WOMAN NAMED JACKIE, by 

C. David Hermann 

8 THE CONTROL OF NATURE, 

by John McPhec 

9 THE WRITING LIFE, bv Annie 

Dillard 
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CURE, by Robert E Kowalski 

4 TOXIC PARENTS, by Susan For- 
ward with Crate Buck 

5 PEACE, LOVE & HEALING, by 

Bernic S. Siegel 
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Rice, 36, said he hoped to play at least one more so®* 

club. He was earning S2.4 million a season. Plagued by a righ ^ . 

injury tins season. Rice has a .298 lifetime average with 1.451 runs • 

in since he joined the Red Sax late in the 1974 season- " 

An ri^u-time AD-Star, he was the AL most valuable payer in 

when he batted 315 with 213 hits, 46 homers and 139 RBre. 

“It's a shock, even though I didn’t put numbers on “ e . boa fv_ r ,„. > 
knew h was coming,” Rice said. “I don’t think I still can play. I 
still can play. I want to play (somewhere) for one more y«r. - 
appeared in just 56 games this year, batting 334 with 3 bomere and 
runs batted in. 

Celtics Lose in Court Over Yugoslav 

BOSTON (Reuters) — A federal judge on Tuesday barred Yugoslav 
basketball star Dino Radja from playing for the Boston Celtics, accusing 
the U3. team of “contract poaching.” . . 

U3. District Court Judge Douglas Woodlock granted an injunction 
sought by Jugqplastika. tire 1988-89 Yugoslav and European champions, 
to prevent their key center from playmg for the National Basketball 
Association team. The Celtics were expected to appeal the ruling- 

Radja, 21, has signed a one-year contract with the Celtics reported to 
be worth 5500,000. He joined Jfugoplastika in 1984-85 and last year 
helped the national team to win a silver medal at the Seoul Olympics. 

Mansell Barred From Next Auto Race 1 

PARIS (AP)— Ferrari driver Nigel Mansell of Britain wfli be barred 
from Sunday’s Spanish Formula One Grand Prix, the sport’s gowning 
body atinomwy-d Tuesday. ManseD, disqualifi ed in last Sunday’s Portu- 
guese Grand Prix after driving backwards m the pit lane, failed to pay 
attention to the black flag waved at lmn for three laps. .... 

The International Federation of Automo bile Sports (FISA) had said 
earlier that Mansell would be banned from one race but had not indicated 
which one. 

Greg Norman Does Not Come Cheap 

MELBOURNE (AP)^ — Greg Norman of Australia is likely lo miss to 
country’s richest golf tournament in a dispute over appearance money. 

The promoters of the 5800,000 Johnny Walker Classic said Tuesday that 
Norman’s agents were d emanding an appearance fee in excess of the first 
prize. 

The tournament will be played at Royal Melbourne from December 7- 
10. A spokesman, Greg Snath, said Norman had been offered 51 05 JXOto 
play “but apparently that’s substantially short” of what the agent is- 
seeking. The Classic offers a first prize of $136,000. A spokesman for 
Norman’s agent said N orman “was ready to play in the Classic for. 
530,000 less than he usually receives.” 

For the Record 

Steve DeOsrie, a starting inside linebacker fa- the NFL’s New York 
Giants, win be lost for four to five weds with a broken bone bdow the 
big toe. (NYT) 

Workers began remo vin g charred sections of a rt ifi cia l turf from the 
University of Illinois football yuufam in Champ agne on Monday while 
police looked for an arsonist. Someone apparently soaked a 40-yard- 
section erf the turf with fed Sunday md ignited it, anfhoritks said. (AP) 

NFL owners win meet Oct. 10 in either Chicago to attempt to ded a 
new commisaoiier, the league said Monday. (AP) 
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Italy’s Wonder Boy: 
Fans Are Infatuated 
But Coaches Wonder 

International Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — Autumnal leaves may fan, ^nt these be a 

better time topick up the scent of fresh talent? Italy’s Wodd 
Cop summer 13 on the way, and -OHManly rtw whnfe m rmtr y 
is euphoric about the blooming of a new exotica. Many Italians 
believe Roberto Baggio is the new Maradona. Thar Maradona. 

Baggio brings a. cheeky freshness and surprise to Iris nation. While 
others hold back m fear of peaking too soon for the Wodd Cup 10 
months away, Baggio is going for ft. 

He is already on a pedestal in Florence. To score twice in a league 
match al Napoli is exceptional fora midfield player. 

To net another brace of goals for the imriwmit Azznri in die 

week is some kind of mixadein 
■■■ I 

ROB HUGHES 


_ al” a headline in 
Corners deflo Sport hailed him 
after Italy’s 4-0 victory over Bul- 
garia last Wednesday. 

It was not just the goals, but his style that «rmV<* the Fi»Haw< so 
happj^He injects a new dimension to a team ripening medy towards 

Bnt when Italy becomes blessed, Italians fear the worst. They 
crave triumph so much that p e ss im i sm find? a way in somehow. 

Baggio is too young. He nay have passed 21, but he was plagued 
for two seasons by a back injury. La aevckmment, he is a in a 
l and tha t doesn't rush its fledglings, doesn't bum them out, bnt 
nurtures them towards tecfcmcaTKcdlence that feeds on experience. 

mecca for 
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national coach. 

Vkam was by all accounts less pleased thwn the fans by the new 
hero last week. For a start, Baggio fawt instructions. 

He was chosen to fill the role of Roberto Donadoni on the ri ght 

b mwa nderedinfidd to show rffhb lntntitiv e r ep or t with G ianhica 

Up till now, ViaSi has carried die burden of being Italy’s | 
oarer — a singular expectation thrust down the years cm F mgi 
that Pardo Rosa, then Alessandro AltobdH. 

But Vlaffi need not be alone. He, top, was a scorer against 
Bulgaria, a goal created by Baggio. 

NE SWALLOW DOESN’T MAKE a ai w i iu n f , pn« match 
doesn’t crown a career. Yet Baggio hinted ax his dass a year 
ago, making a debut for Italy against the Netherlands that 
drew agents like moths to his flame. 

_ Fforeotina headed than off by adding sufficient zeros to Baggio’s 

COCtiaCt tftgnaranteg him ■ mflHrwi AJlawhylMI H«i« thy hig gler 

attraction Florence has known since its love affair with play-maker 
Giancario AntognonL 

Hay-maker? Now there’s the wish for Baggio’s future. Italy has 
dot replaced Antognoofs dehcate craft, and many doubt that 
Roma’s Giuseppe Cnanmni has that m aestro vw* 

Coach Vtdni is said to have lectured Baggio that Giannim is his 
man and Baggio can forget trying to become the general of the 
Azznri. 

. Well, Gianmni is 25, there is growth in him yet. But what if Baggio 
is more gifted? What if the impudence of ins youth should spark 
greatness in Italy? - 

Now Vkini is no doubter of youth. He walked for a decade in the 
wings, grooming apprentices who won the 1982 World Cup for his 
boss, Enzo BeaxzoL 

So Yicini knows how to keep precodousness under wraps lest the 
bead grow (oo big or the legs get whacked by me rciless defenders 
who will not stand being made fools of. 

Yet the dichotomy of soccer is that fans love an entertai n er, but 
the coach dare not nrir the shape and discipline of his ream. 



Paul Gascoigne, another brash personality, took the field for 
24 minutes against Albania. From the spectators’ viewpoint be 
transcended what had gone before. Gascoigne came on at 3-0 and 
with a back-header made a goal for Chris Waddle, then with 
audacious atf -confidence scared a spectacular solo god. 

The crowd adored him. The coach, Bobby Robson, commented: 
“I have never seen anybody oozing such confidence . . . but.” 

His bats echo Vkini’s. the player had not done fee job asked of 
him. “I can tefl how much he listened to me,” said Robson, "because 

So ^caj^eu^areservei^m, a rare and arich talenu^>son 
admits, but *if the kid learns when to be cheeky and when to be 
sensible it wiD nAke it that much easier.” 

Time to learn is at a premium. For Gascoigne, for Baggio, games 
are dictated by pressure, and they have lobe less of a boy, more of a 
man, more dutiful to teamwork than instinct. 

Baggio’s two goals down in Naples were wiped out by Napolfs 
three. And whether that was because he was glary-hunting op front, 
or because his teammates are deficient, hardly counts. 

Soccer has become a winning business, no lon ge r a sport On 
Wednesday, for example, the pressure is really on for B agg io and 
Fiorentina. 

It opposes Adetieo Madrid in the sec on d leg of the UEFA Cup 
first round, and Fiorentina starts a goal down. So while goals from 
Baggio would be appreciated, fee prevention of goals is also essen- 
tial. 

Think of the cost Both Adetieo and Fiorentina are biggishdnbs 
to at least a nm in Europe, a ran that can mean SZntiDimi at 
gate. 

F LORENCE IS DESPERATE to win, Atictico just desperate. 
The Spanish team also has a jewel of a player — the 
Portuguese Paolo Futne, who is slender and capable of the 
unexpected, jnst like Baggio. Futre is also on a miDion bocks oyer 
three years. But he keepsunding the shape of the team around him 
—and the identity of tnc coach — changing on fee whim of a most 
impatient dub president. 

Whisper it softly, but Alktictfs owner, Jems CHI, is content right 
now. He hasn't sacked anybody for a whole month because his latest 

coadi. Javier CTcmente, has got it right, nonreded nothing in defease, 

and after four g«ngg Adetieo leads the Spanish league. 

Much more of that and G3 wiD shower coach and players with 
gifts beyond their dreams. Much less and he will send than fee way 
of others who fail him and mfl ”p pmmiwt nwarrb thmogfa 

courts. 

Is h any wonder that the promise made to us all, by richly 
endowed but ultimately pressur ed and baffled young men, are 
sometimes lost in fee wmd7 The leaves are not all that fafl. 

A* /hgto a on tie arf t/Ae Shader Thor 
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Giants Clinch NL West Tie 

Cubs Fail to Clinch Tie in East, AU 4 NL Leaders Lose 


Orioles Stay on Blue Jays’ Tail 

Both Win in AL East, Oakland Fails to Clinch Tie in West 


The AntKUaed Prtsr 

The San Francisco Giants 
clinched at least a tie for the Na- 
tional League West championship 
Monday night despite losmg, 5-3, 
to the Los Angeles Dodgers as the 
second-place San Diego Padres 
also lost to the Gnaimati Reds. 

‘‘We had the scenario down pat,” 
WiD dark, the Giants' first base- 
man, said. “San Diego needed to 
lose, and we needed to do our job. 
The Padres lost, bnt we didn't get 
our job done.” 

The Giants could win their sec- 
ond dhdskm tide in three years 
with one more victory or ati n flwy 
San Diego kiss. Both teams had five 
games to play, wife fee last three 
against each other in San Diego. 

The Chicago Cubs a 

chance to clinch a tie for fee NL 
East tide when they lost to the 
Montreal Expos. Bm fee St. Louis 
Cardinals also lost to remain four 

The New York Met* were etLm> 
nated by a loss to the last-place 
Philadelphia Hriffies. 

The Dodgers’ Mike Sdoscia hit a 
solo home run and drove in four 
runs, and Jeff Hamilton was 3-for- 
3 and scored three nms in beating 
fee Giants in Los Angdes. 

“Everyone knows what the 
Dodgere-Giants rivalry has been 
tike,” Sdoscia, the Dodgers’ catch- 
er, said. ‘'They’re Vnrefrmg on the 
door, but we really don't want fee 
Giants to clinch it here in our home 
ballpark." 

The Dodgers, who finished UK 
ahead of the fourth-place 
its in last year’s race and went 


on to win fee Wodd Series, current- 
ly axe in fomthplace themselves, 17 
games behind San Francisco. 

Clark, coming back from a knee 
braise sustained in a collision with 
Sdoscia three games earlier, went 
Q-for-4 and struck out three times 
dark, wife a 335 average, never- 

feefessmamtainedatwpymtkad 

over the Padres’ Tony Gwynn in 
their dud far fee league batting 
crown. Gwynn failed to close 
r-3 against fee 


Reds 5, Padre s 3: La San Diego, 
second baseman Roberto Alomar’s 
bases-loaded error wife two outs in 

fhe ei ghth aTIn wBd thn w inning rnn , 

With the score tied, 3-3, re&evtr 
Greg Harris started the eighth by 
retiring the first two On anna ti 
batten on routine grounders. But 
Scotti Madison, who was 3-for-3, 
doubled. Harris then walked Jeff 
Reed and pinch-hitter Barry Lar- 
kin to load the bases. 

T jwb Quinones, hotting for re- 
liever Rob Dibble, then hit a 
bouncer to Alomar’s left feat 
skipped off his glove for Ins 28th 
error. 

Expos 4, Cabs 3: La Montreal, 
Jim Dwyer lined a single to rig ht 
wife fee bases loaded m the 10th 
after a sacrifice fly by Nelson San- 
tovenia had tied the game in fee 

ninth 

Andre Dawson hit two hone 
nms for the Cubs, jnfihyfing 3 con- 
troversial 'TvrifV-thft - pBTfr hwiwr iq 
fee seventh to give Chicago a 3-2 
lead. Left fielder Dave Martinez 
made a diving catch on Dawson’s 

dnlring linn Hir ing bnt rolled OU 


to Us feet and fell 
again after having injured, his col- 
larbone. The second-base umpire, 
Paul Range, ruled that Martinez 
had not voluntarily an effort 
to remove the ball from his glove 
following fee catch, as the roles 
reqane, and that the ball had fallea 

OQL 

Pirates 4, Cardmab 2: In Pitts- 
burgh, Benny Distefano and Mike 
LavaHiere hh co ns ecutive hrwna 
nms in the second, ami Barry 
Bonds hit a two-nm home ran in 
fee fifth. 

PMfies 2, Meb I: In New York, 
fee Mels' Bob Ojeda took a two- 
hitter into the eighth, but then mve 
up a two-run home nm to Tbm 
Herr. Philadelphia's Pat Qwtfw al- 
lowed four hits 01 S6V6O 
struck out eight and walked one. 

Braves 5, Astros 3: In Houston, 
Ron Gant scored the tying nm in 
fee fourth and drove borne fee go- 
ahead run in the fifth. 


The Auedaud Prior 

The Toronto Blue Jays said they 
were no longer looking back, and 
fee Baltimore Orioles daimed they 
were not looking ahead. 

The Bine Jays fdt that they final- 
ly laid the corpse erf 1987 to rest 
when Tony Fernandez, the man 
who wasn’t there in '87 after suffer- 
ing a broken elbow, hit a two-run 
home nm for a 2-0 victory Monday 
night over the Tigers in Detroit. 

Toronto mapped a two-game 
find and its one-game 

fra d in the American Fj»« 

over Baltimore, who beat the Brew- 
era. The Orioles assured themselves 
a chance to catch the Blue Jays in 
their three-game showdown in To- 
ronto begriming Friday night 

During fee Tigers game, all fee 
Blue Jays recalled ttat in 1 987, To- 

with six remaining, but had* fin- 
ished a game behind after being 
swept in the final series of fee sea- 
son at Tiger Stadium. 


Berra the Coach: It’s Over 


HOUSTON — Y< 
it’s over, 1 
over. 


7Se Associated Press 

i Berra, who coined the phrase “it ain’t over ’til 
Monday that his 42-year an-fidd ca re er is 


Bena, 64, resigned as fee Houston Astros’ hitting instructor and 
will accept a job as a part-time scout and adviser. 

“I fdl in S pring t rawling that feis might be it,” Berta yrid “1 
figured after 42 years ft was time to try something else." 

Berra, a dose friend of owng John McMnDcn, came to the Astros 
in 1986 and helped them to the National League Western Division 
tide. 

Now the Hall of Famer will spend more time at home. “I’ve got 
seven grandkids and I warn to see more of them,” Berra said. “I want 
a chance to travd a Httk bit before I die. If we want to take a trip to 
Europe, we might just do it” 

Bena appeared in 21 Wodd Series, 14 as a player, and is one of 
only five managers to repres ent both leagues in the Wodd Series. 



“Evejybody keeps bringing up 
1987,” Toronto’s manager, Cfto 
Gaston, said. “I hope youTl re- 
member we played without Tony 
Fernanda, who hit fee home ran 
tonight, and also without Ernie 
Whitt They were both injured. 
We’re getting tired of hearing 
about 1987.” 

In the AL West fee Oakland 
Athletics missed a chance to clinch 
a tie for their second straight title 
when they lost to the Texas Rang- 
ers. The California Angels and 
Kansas Cfry Royals, both idle, 
were five games bade wife six 
games to play. 

Detroit rookie Brian DuBois 
gave up only four hits in seven 
innings, but one of them cost him 
fee game. The Blue Jays, second in 
the majors wife 141 home runs, had 
hit just one in their previous seven 
games before rmm»ff«nri 

cm a 2-2 pitch in fee second inning. 
He drove in Fred McGriff. who 
had gotten on base with a leadoff 
walk. 

The Tigers threatened in the 
first Gary Pettis led off wife a 
single, and Alan Trammel! doubled 
him to third with no one out But 
Key retired Lou Whitaker on a 
grounder back to the mound, 
slipped a called third strike past 
Gary Ward and retired Chet Lem- 
on onaflyb&IL 

Orioles 5, B)rewera 3: In Milwau- 
kee, fee Oaoies, wife two outs in 
fee thud, scored three runs. Stan 
Jefferson and PhD Bradley doubled 
for the first Tim Hulea singled in 
Bradley, arid Hulctt 


Cal Ripken drive that center fielder 
Robin Yount dropped for a double 
as be crashed into the wall 

Baltimore scored two more in fee 
fourth as Randy Milligan and Mike 
Devereaux angled. Bob Mdvin hit 
an RBI double and Jefferson hit a 
sacrifice fly. 

Milwaukee's Paul Molitor drove 
in a nm in fee first and scored in 
the seventh when Greg Brock hit a 
home run. 

Rangers 3. Athletics 2: In Oak- 
land, Fred Maorique hit a two-run 
hone run in the eighth, only the 
15fe of his 3H-year major league 
career. 

The A’s took a 2-0 lead when 
Dave Parker led off fee fourth with 
a angle off Charlie Hough and 
Dave Henderson hit his 14th home 
nm. The Rangers scored wife two 
out in the fifth when Scott Cool- 
baugb doubled and Cedi Espy sin- 
gled. 

Red Sox 7, Yankees 4: In Bos- 
ton, Wade Boggs went 4-for-5 10 
become fee only player this century 
with seven consecutive 200-hit sea- 
sons, and also set a major league 
record by becoming fee first to ever 
get 200 hits and 100 walks four 
years in a row. Boston’s Dwight 
Evans also became the only major- 
leaguer wife 20 borne nms in each 
of the last nine years. 

White Sox 10, Twins 2: In Chica- 
go, Ivan Calderon drove in four 
runs, giving him a career-high 86 
for fee season, and Sammy Sosa 
and Russ Mormon drove in two 
nms each for the White Sox. 


HighrFlying Toronto 
Tries Not to Remember 
Endrof-Season Crashes 


, f' 

U W/V: 

Ua Smrt/Tbc AaobaKd Ptm 

Rick Wrora of the Cubs is npended as he tries to advance to 
second base agrinst MootreaPs Tim Foley. Wrooa was caBed out 


SCOREBOARD 


BASEBALL 


Major League Stancflngs 


w mel o n . *-7. L— OaLm 1 Ml Sv-Lon- 
drum (29. Hte-St Loud. Ooutndo Cl). Pltte- 
burWiDUdefonoCD, LdVOHIm ® .Bands cm 


AMERICAN LEA0UE 
Eatf DMtfM 

W L Pd. OB 

Toronto 86 71 348 — 

BaKItnora M 72 .541 1 

Barton 7V 77 J06 6V4 

MRwOufcM 79 77 J06 «Vb 

Cleveland 71 BS ASS 14% 

NautYer* 71 8S JSS 14% 

Detroit 57 no J6J » 


Oakland 
CaUtwnla 
Kansas City 

Minnesota 

Seattle 

Chicago 


W L PcL SB 
94 62 — 

89 67 571 5 

89 47 J71 5 

81 75 419 13 

77 80 An 17V* 

69 87 AG 25 

67 89 .429 27 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


< a 

Nm Yurt M M !>•— 1 4 2 

Comb*. McDowell (*) md Ooultan. HWs 
18); dado. Machado (9) aid Carter. W— 
Combs. Ml L-ONda. 13-TL Sv— McDawen 
08). HR— PMadriMw Herr (2). 

mniMM s • 

8M 811 Ml 1-4 I 1 

SutcHffe, Lancaster (41# S anderson (18), 
williams (10) aid Wrooa. Ghana 19); 
asrounumith «■), Burk* (91 end ntaor- 
Qtd. D ontewon ta (9). W— BorKe, M. L— Scn- 
deroon. 11-9. HRs— OUcaob Dawson 2 121). 
(71. 

;w • 

7 I 

Richards, Puleo 151. Soever 18). Stanton (1) 
and Mlzerock. Russet) (5); COnaSdntadr 
(5), FOrsdi (5). Agosto (5), Andersen (7), 
tteSmitti 19) and Biggio. w Pw l aa 1-1. L— 
Sdwtaoder,*-). Sv— Stanton (6). HR — Hous- 
ton. Bigg la 03). 


FOOTBALL 


NFLStcmcfings 


FOOTBALL 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Buffalo 
Indi a napolis 
Miami 
New Eng heel 
ILY.Jets 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Houston 

Pittsburgh 


W L T 
2 .1 0 

1 7 0 

t 2 0 

1 2 0 

1 2 D 

Central 

2 1 8 .667 76 41 

2 1 0 447 WJ 45 

1 2 8 JH D 111 

T 2 0 -323 37 M6 


Pet pp PA 
447 M 93 
■3D 54 70 
JD 81 77 
333 40 72 

•333 M 91 


N.Y. JETS — Activated Chris Burkett wide 
receiver. Placed Terry Williams, de fe nsive 
back, an Infared reserve. 

PHILADELPHIA Signed Rob Sterling, 
safety, and placed Mm an developmental ras- 
ter. 

HOCKEY 
u n iiMi j Hockey 1 

DETROIT— Signed Mike Stlllnger. center, 
to multiyear contract. 

■ LOS ANGELES— Waived Ren DuguOV. 
rtrtrt wtno. Assigned Robb Stauber.aoaltend- 
*r. end Svlvatn couturier, led wfna. to Now 
Haven, A m eric an Hockey Longue. 


Oil capo 

w 

89 

L 

68 

Pc*. 

-567 

OB 

Ctart santt 818 IN trv-4 11 1 

Saa Dtogo 888 888 888-8 4 1 

SL Louts 

15 

12 

JU1 

4 

Laarv. DMto (4). Charlton IB). Franco (9) 

Now York 

82 

74 

426 

4Va 

and Rsod; WNNon, GJtorrts (8) and Santia- 

flflfH iltard 
f V«JI In mat 

81 

76 

■516 

8 

go. W-Dibbia ML L— GJtarrts, 7-9. Sw- 

Pittsburgh 

72 

84 

462 

16VS 

Franco (3)). HRs— andanatL Banrtngar 

PtiUodoMita 

63 

94 

-4D1 

26 

(IT). San Diego. Portlarolo (3). 


WOrtDtvtrtoa 
W L 

Pet 

GB 

Saa FmtKD MS OtS 818-4 9 8 

Lm Angelas 0» 281 CTx—5 » ■ 

Son Francisco 

91 

66 

480 

— 

D. Robinson. Comocbo (4). Knsepsr (8) and 

Sm Diego 

86 

71 

448 

5 

Kaansdr; Wsttatand. Pm (t) and Setado. 

Houston 

83 

74 

429 

8 

W taqitatand.54. L— tXRobtmomtS-ILBu— 

LosAlHMtoi 

74 

a 

471 

17 

Psna (5). HRs— Son Frandsea. Mfitfiams (18). 

Cincinnati 

73 

84 

Ms 

18 

Sheridan (2). Lm Angeles. Sriasria (10). 

Atlanta 62 95 485 

Monday's Line Scores 

29 

Pennant Races 


Denver 3 0 0 1400 93 3 

Korean CltY 1 2 8 333 SO 74 

LA. Raiders 1 2 0 333 80 Cf 

Son Diego I 2 8 .333 62 80 

Seattle 12 8 J3) 55 4S 

NATIONAL COWPeAENCC 

NY.Gfants 2 8 8 1400 86 4S 

PMfadrtpMa 2 1 » 467 tm 82 

Phoenix 1 1 B 467 57 72 

Washington I 2 0 43) 91 74 

Dallas 0 3 0 400 28 IS 


SOCCER 


CUP WINNERS* CUP 
Dinamo Bucharest ( Romania) X Dtnomo Tl- 
rteia (Albania) 0 

Real Valladolid (Snoln) 1, Hamran Spartans 
(Malta) 0 

Dynsna Bucharest 2. Dynamo Tirana 0 
UEPA CUP 

Jewess* Each (Luxembourg) 0, 

(France) 5 


3 0 0 DOS in « 

Tomcn Bay 2 1 O 467 St 51 

Green Bay T 2 0 333 94 ft 

Minnesota 1 2 B 433 S* 72 

Detroit 0 3 • 400 54 17 


Atlanta 
New Orleans 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


4 • 
7 • 

Key, Henke (8) and Borders; Dubois, Gibson 
(8) and Hoath. W— Key, 1M4. L— DubON (M. 
S v H enke (18). HR — Taranto, Fernandez (ID. 
New York 3m see iao— « n i 

Boston 411 am BBx — 7 M 2 

Mmnhat Parker (2), Guettarman (4) and 
Geren;aemens,Murphy (71,l_Sm(th(B)and 
Cerane. W— Clemens. IMS. L-Mmahat, 0-1. 
Sv — LSmtTti (25). HR— Boston. Evans (20). 

-211 1 
-W 14 8 

Guthrie, Booker (5), Gansdez (7) and 
Harper. Webstar (7); Dotson, Pattero un (», 
Edwards (9) and Ptsk. Karkovfce (8). W— 
Dotson. 5-11. L— Guthrie, 2-3. 


GAMES REMAINING 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


TORONTO (51 — HOME (3): Sept. 29. 30. 
Oct. 1, Balt i more. AWAY (2): Sept 26, 27. 


BALTIMORE (51 —AWAY (5) : Sept 2LZ7, 
Milwaukee; 29. A OcL I Taranto. 


OAKLAND (61— HOME (6): Seoi26.27.2L 
Texas; 29, 3A OcL 1. Kamos City. 

CALIFORNIA (6) — HOME (6): 5eot.26.Z7, 
28, Kamos aty; 29. 38, Oct 1. Texas. 

KANSAS CITY (6)— AWAY (6) : Sept 36,27. 
28, CailtotTila; 29. A Oct. l, Oakland. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


NFL Suspends a Starter Over Drugs 

The Associated Pros 

PHOENIX, Arizona —The Phoenix Carfmals’ starting defensive end, 
Freddie JocNunn, was suspended for 30 days by the NFL on Taesda y for 
violating prowsion& of fee leagacfs substencc abase pohey, fee team 
annoumed. The Cardinals’ general manager, Larry Wilson, said Nunn 
has entered a t reatment facility. ’Wilson saM leagirepoliCT p ro hibi t ed him 
from dodoang fee nature of the violations. Nunn, z7, is a five-year pro. 


188 888 288—3 4 1 

HomMi, WHItomson t7). Olson (9) and 
Metvln; Htauera. Knudssn (4) and SurhofL 
W — Hamfach.5-9. L — HhmraM. Sv — Oban 
(27). HR— Milwaukee. Borck (12). 

•88 818 828— 3 4 8 
888 288 888—8 7 1 
Hooofc MMk* (7). Hall (7), Russell (V and 
Stanley; Weidi. Burn* (8). Honeycutt (8) and 
Haeesr. Stataboeh (9). W t to tl. 2-1. L— 
Bums. S4. Sv rm — i i (38). MRs-Texos. 
Monrtoue (4). Oaktond. OJIsnderoon (14). 
NATIONAL LKAOUI 

SL Louts 808 811 88 8 2 f 8 

PlI tt b OT lI 828 838 S8X-8 7 1 

DeLeon. DiPtno (6) and ZMIe; Heaton. Bair 
(M, Kipper W, Lcndrum (9) and LoVOBNre. 


CHICAGO (5) — AWAY (5): Sept 26. 27, 
Montreat; 29, 3G OcL 1, SL Louis. 

ST. LOU IS (5)— HOME (3) : Sept- 29, 30, Oct. 
L CMcaaa. AWAY (2): Seal 2AZ7. Pittsburgh. 


SAN FRANCISCO (5) — AWAY (5): SepL 
26, 27, Las Anpetes; 29, 3D, Od. 1, San Diego. 
* SAN DIEGO (5) — HOME (5) ; Sent 2L 27. 
Oo cl nna M ; 29, 30, OcL L San Fr on d eco. 


HOCKEY 


NHL Preeeason Games 


3 0 8 1480 TO 76 

3 0 8 1400 M 68 

1 2 0 433 57 65 

I 2 0 433 72 55 

M n a dayT RtsaR 
andnnatl 21, Cleveland 14 

Sanday, OCUHnr 1 

Atlanta vs. Green Bay at Milwaukee 
Cincinnati at Kansas Otv 
Denver at Cfevekexl 
indtanapolls at New York jots 
Miami at Houston 
New Enetond at Buffalo 
Watfrinatonat New Orteane 
PtttrtxKah at Detroit 
Tanwa Bay at Min n es ota 
San Diego at Phoenix 
Seattle at Lea Angdes Raiders 
New York Giants at Dallas 
Las A ng els * Rams at San I 

Monthly, QcfslMr 2 
Phltodetohta at Chicago 


TRANSACTIONS 


PtTTSBU ROH— Rgy Miner, pitching coa- 
ch; Milt May, hitting kwtruetur; Tommy 
Sroxlb first bane mo ch ; Gene Lament, third 
baso roach; Rich Dannety. bullpen coach; 
and Bruce KJ mm, defensive ceodLwm return 
tor 1998 season. 

BASKETBALL 


Vancouver 1 Winnipeg 3 


I 

HOUSTON Agr eed to farms with Mitchell 
Wiggins, guard, on ane-yecr contract 
PHILADELPHIA— Signed Kenny Pome, 
fa five-year contract Agreed to 
Hh Bob Thornton, forward, on two- 
year contract. 


BOXING 


World Championships 


Q uar fo r t loul results of 
chaatPtoftrtdM la Mmcw (we-weOuwer; 
rec- referee rt egeed contort; all ether aed- 

l (51 kilograms) : Lutgf Qutto- 
damo. Italy, def. Edthr Younan. Australia; 
Serafim Tedorov, Bulgaria, def. Tony Gan- 
iales.uaj Enrtaue CorDon, Cuba del. Artrt- 
on Marart, Rumania; LI Yon g l lo. North Ko- 
rea def. Dieter Bore. East Germany. 

Welterwe i ght (67 kHogratM): Vladimir 
Eraedtenka, USSR. dewf. Anthony M wom ba . 
Zambia; S leg t ried Mehnort East Germany, 
del. Loranf Szaho, Hungary; Francisco Vas- 
tag. Rumania. de(. Min Nam-Hyea North Ko- 
rea walkover; Raul Marauez, UJL, def. Ro- 
berta WeRn, S w ede n . 

Heavywe ig ht (91 kBogroms): Bert Teu- 
dwrt. west Germany, del. J egg Ortega Sootn, 
rsa Evgeny Sudokov, USSR. def. AndrztM Oo- 
leta, Poland, rsc; Axel SchuU, East Germany. 
dsLVasIfeAdumttnfale, Rumanfa.-PeUxSo- 
veaCuba.ctaf.H Mw ay uA ShQbarton.»eed« n . 

Flywetobt (51 klleeraess): U Dwano-SIk. 
North Korea del. John Lyons, England; Yurt 
Arbachokov, USSR. deL Mario Gonzaln. 
Mexico; KrrvBtof Wrabtawrtd, Poland, def. 
Ahmed Ghceilm. iraa; Pedro Rey«b Cuba 
deL Vadal Tutuk. Turkey. 

Ltattf-weJtarwetgW (<xs Uggrems): Igor 
Rwtmlkov, USSR. def. Candelaria DuveraeL 
Cuba; Vuhasln Dodrestnovle, Yugostavta. 
def. Morkku NorklnlemL Sweden; MUiaei 
Ccrvtfc Ireland, (tab Skipper Keia Ui; An- 
dneae Oita East Germanv, deL Enkitoat, 
Mon g olia 

Ugh* heavywelghl (81 kilograms): Henry 
Masks. East Germcnv. dot. Uubomlr Agov, 
Bufaarto; Nurmagomed Snanavazov, USSR, 
del Terry McGroom, ui; PtXUo Romero, 
Otoa def. Mefetan orr, Auftrpihb nc; Sander 

Hranok. Hungary, deL Kal Heionlus. Finland. 


By Joe Sexton 

New York Tima Seme* 

NEW YORK — It was over a 
of days in late July feat the 
Toronto Blue Jays beg an to sense 
the phenomenon. R»lli tha t had 
never made ft to fee outfield walls 
of the recently occupied Skydome 
were now carrying over them. 
Home nms consequently abound- 
ed, and so too did an entire range of 
speculation, theories embracing 
metaphysics as well as meteorolo- 
gy- 

“Everybody had an answer,” the 
Blue Jays* manager, Gto Gaston, 
said. Talking about stuff from 
temperature change to good karma. 
But suffice it to say no one figured 
it onL I myself accepted ft as a nice 
development.” 

After beginning the season wife 
a 12-24 record and thereby ending 
the reign erf Jmw Williams as man- 
ager, the Blue Jays have spent the 
last two months conducting a re- 
markable turnaround. 

Toronto, 10 games behind Balti- 
more on July 6, entered the last 
week of the season in first place in 
the American League East, a game 
ahead of the Orioles. 

Of course, to native skeptics and 
to cynics from out erf town, the long 
climb to fee top has merely posi- 
tioned the Blue Jays for one more 
Cop into ignominy. They have, af- 
ter all, choreographed two erf base- 
ball's more dismaying collapses of 
recent years. 

“Listen, we may not win this 
thing.” Gaston said recently, seat- 
ed in his Skydome dugoal wife his 
legs crossed and a cigarette copped 
comfortably. “But we are not going 
to panic.” 

And the key to not pamdriog, 
Gaston said, was to try to not re- 
member. Neva: mind, he said, 
about losing the 1985 American 
League championship series to the 
Kansas Gty Royals after wasting a 
3-1 lead in games. 

Who cares, be went on, about the 
futility that marked their loss of fee 
last seven games of the 1987 sea- 
son, which virtna By hawriwrf fee di- 
vision title to fee Detroit Tigers. 
Above &Q, dismiss from your minds 
what might have happened as re- 
cently as the last game. 

“I want guys to forget,” Gaston 
said. 

Lloyd Moseby can’t. 

“You never want to let ft 
said Moseby, fee veteran outfk 
er. “And a ha working as hard as 
we did to get where we are, Td say 
we’re going to be even more protec- 
tive of what we’ve got m our 


Of late; fee Blue Jays have dem- 
onstrated feat they just might have 
enough heart to wm the division. 
With a couple of critical perform- 
ers s hi reeling at the plate and only 
the rare starter able to last late into 
a game, the Blue Jays nonetheless 


survived a week of almost unbro- 
ken tensi on 

They were 5-7 in the 12 games 
preceding Monday night’s contest 
m Detroit, and four of those five 
triumphs came in extra innings. On 
Sept 19, they were down to their 
last out in both the 10th and 13th 

inning * before pre vailing against 

fee Boston Bed Sax. 7-6. 

“We’ve been in more extra-in- 
ning games in the last week than 
I’ve played in my life,” said Tom 
Henke, the bullpen closer who 
hasn’t lost since Gaston took over 
on May 15 and who hasn't blown a 
save opportunity since May 2. To 
say we’re chokers is an unfair title, 
an unfair statement” 

The one statement each member 
of the Bine Jays would agree with is 
that, of all atmospheric changes 
real and imagined feat have oc- 
curred, fee single most important 
ones were those Gastoo wrought in 
fee clubhouse and dugout. 

Gaston, who took over after Wil- 
liams lost the reroect of his players 
and then his job, has guided fee 
Blue Jays to a 74-45 record. The 
Blue Jays, under his composed, 
confident direction, went an entire 
month —from Aug. 20 to SepL 20 
— without losing on the same day 
the Orioles won. Ihe former hitting 
instructor has turned his pupils 
into admirers and loyalists. 

“He was a player himself,” 
George Bell, the team’s top player 
and perennial headline maker, said 
of Gaston. “And he understands 
you can't go out there like comput- 
ers.” 

The Blue Jays, though, have 
managed to spit out some impres- 
sive numbers. BdL despite a re- 
cently inflamed nerve in the right 
elbow, has driven in 101 nms, mak- 
ing him fifth in the American 
League. 

Fred McGriff, fee young first 
baseman, leads the AL with 36 
home runs. The Blue Jays have also 
profited immensely from the infu- 
sion of runs and enthusiasm 
brought by Mookie^ Wilson, fee for- 
mer center fielder for fee New 
York Mels. 

But h is their bullpen feat has 
probably been their priceless asset 
Henke, David Wells and Jim 
Acker, acquired recently from fee 
Atlanta Braves, have more strike- 
outs than the starters. 

“If I look at *85, ’87 and today, I 
see three different types of dubs,” 
said Moseby. “Hie ’85 team was 
dominant and didn’t win. The ’87 
team was mature and we went 
laughing into the last week of fee 
season. It didn’t win. 

“This one has been the worst 
team in baseball and fee best team 
in htocahal^ and in (hat there have 
been moments when it’s been horri- 
fying. But feis team, 1 think, will 
win ft.” 
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Longdistance service 
from overseas that 
needs no translation. 


Australia. 


0014-881-100 Italy 


172-1022 


Netherlands 


Rm7it 

000-8012 

Singapore 

800-0012 

l-l h w 

Denmark 

8001-0022 

Sweden 

020-795-922 


France 

19*-00-19 

Switzerland 

046-05-0222 



Greece. 


Hong Kong. 


00-800-1211 
008-1121 


United Kingdom_0800-89-0222 

■♦Currently available in Borne and Milan. 

"Await second dial-tone 

r 



wwk KAn r A TT t ISA’"' vou iust dial the MCI" toll-free number of the country from which you're calling. Instantly you 11 be connected to an MCI operator in the States who will complete 
are ko wasted minutes hurdling the language barriet YbuTl also save money Because there’s no need to pay excessive hotel surcharges or MHP s higher rates. % 

y™ MCI your fa* MCI C*d, or ft™ infonnation ^ Sutes , cU 1-800.888-0800. 

MCI GALL USA. Making connections to die US from overseas has never been easier. j^CL Llo oi 1UW ^UU - 
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Attic of Failed Miracles 


Music and Violence: A Pianist’s Progress 


By Russell Baker 
XTEW YORK. — The aide is 
nfling up with electronic mir- 
acles. 

The good old personal computer 

wot up just yesterday. “OUT 
nieaiis it was bought in 1985, 
“good” that it worked until last 

Aug. 2. 

From that day on. neither cajol- 
ery nor brutal kicking could make 
it do more than beep and write 
“Code 1701” on its screen. It 
turned out that “Code 1701" 
meant. “I shall never work »gnin_ 
hah hah hah.” 

Here is another way that a com- 
puter is no match for a qmQ pen or 
a typewriter, neither of which needs 
code to give you the bad news. 

We had an expert in. Another 
example of computer inferiority 
here: When a typewriter quit work- 
ing you could throw it out the win- 
dow and buy another for what it 
costs for an expert to lode at your 
computer. 

The expert declared the hard 
disk dead. He could put in another 
for, oh, say S300. If you are not 
plugged into computer pantri?** 
you cannot grasp the astonishment 
produced by hearing your hard 
disk is broken because, listen, the 
hard disk is such a fantastic, mirac- 
ulous advance. 


It holds millions of bytes, bits, 
whatever — well, never mind that, 
the point is, all you've ever heard 
about hard disks is how lucky you 
are to have one. A hard disk! You 
lucky guy! You’ve got one of those 
miraculous hard disks! 

Thai your hard disk could also 
die, taking with it the millions of 
bytes ana bits you painfully put 
there over four long years — that 
they never mention. 

To cut the self-pity and make a 
long story short, the whole gizmo 
went to the attic. 

Everybody embittered by experi- 
ence in electronic repair knows 
you'd better forget it and buy a new 
model A child of the Great De- 
pression, I cannot engage in New 
Age Waste, however, without suf- 
fering severe guilt and fear. 

They can’t teD me that one of 
these days the Great Depresoon 
isn't going to come back Then 
Amen cans, unab le to afford their 
miracles brand new every .week, wiD 
once again master the ancient craft 
of fixing things that are broken. 

So I send the computer to the 


attic to await rebirth in the coming 
catastrophe. It is not the only elec- 
tronic miracle waiting there. 

Up there are the two miraculous 
cordless telephones bought so we 
would never again have to interrupt 

Summer gardening to r un att the 

way into the house, lift the phone 
and say, “You've got the wrong 
number.” 

We had bought the second cord- 
less miracle to assure ourselves that 
the reason the first didn't work was 
not because we had stupidly ig- 
nored some vital warning in the 
instruction manual, and we were 
indeed reassured. 

The reason it didn't work was 
that we were situated in such an 
excess of radio si gnals that the 
phone would have needed a 500- 
foot signal tower. 

□ 

Also in the attic is the good 
(worked for two years) old (bought 
in 1984) cassette player. One day 
without explanation it simp ly start- 
ed playing Pavarotti at a speed that 
made him sound like Minni e 
Mouse. Up it went. 

The rest of the electronic miracl e 
constituting our sound system is 
stQl downstairs but obviously itch- 
ing to join the general retirement. 

If we burden it with a record or 
compact disk it dislikes, it will lis- 
ten awhile, then capriciously stop 


or suddenly reduce the volume so 
that the music is barely audible, or, 
if simply ack and tired of our musi- 
cal tastes, will refuse to issue any 
sound whatever. 

□ 

The one electronic miracle we 
can count on is the television set. 
This probably tells us something 
obvious about American values. 

Americans will put up with a lot 
of fakery in other miracles, but tele- 
vision sets better not start monkey- 
ing around if they know what's 
good for them. 

On the other hand, the VCR 
hooked to it is about 50 percent 
fraud. 

The slightest power drop wipes 
out the timer setting, making it use- 
less for recording TV shows in ab- 
sentia. 

Directions for tying the remote- 
control doodad into a cable TV 
system were so baffling that we 
sent both directions and doodad to 
the attic to await the next Great 
Depression. 

New York Tunes Service 


By Michael Richardson 

fntcnuuumsl Herald Tribune 

S INGAPORE — Kong Xiang- 
dong stopped playing the pi- 
ano the day the tanks began firing 

in Ti ananmen Square. 

He is performing a g ain , but 
Kong, a Chinese citizen who has 
established himself as one of the 
most talented and promising 
young pianists on the internation- 
al concert circuit, said he was so 
shocked by the crackdown — he 
watched it live on television in the 
United States — that he could not 
practice for three weeks. 

Instead of leaving his apart- 
ment in Camden, New Jersey, and 
crossing the Delaware River each 
day to pursue his studies on a 
scholarship at the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia, he said 
he “just watched the television 
broadcasts from China and cried. 

“I kept thinking about the peo- 
ple in Shanghai and how their 
lives would change." 

But, on a concert tour that 
brought him to Singapore recent- 
ly to perform with the Singapore 
Symphony Orchestra, Kong was 
again playing with fervor. 

“Whenever I play in a concert,” 
he said, “I ihinlr of China, my 
teachers and my friends. When I 
played Rachmaninoff last night, 
it was for them." 

“Sometimes music can explain 
or interpret moods and feelings 
better than words,” he said. “It 
can also express thing s that lan- 
guage can only hint at I am con- 
cerned about style but I am more 
concerned about passion." 

Kong, who will be 21 on Oct 
22. capped an already impressive 
reputation when be won first 
prize in the bi ennial Gina Ba- 
chauer international piano com- 
petition in the United States in 
June 1988. 

His worldwide engagements, 
which have so far included ac- 
claimed debuts at the Lincoln 
Center in New York Q'ty in Octo- 
ber and the Concengebouw in 
Amsterdam four months earlier, 
are a part of his prize. 

Kong's relaxed and cheerful 
disposition and his seemingly ef- 
fortless virtuosity in Western clas- 
sical music belie a childhood in 
Shanghai that seemed destined to 
crush his artistic talent. 

He was born in 1968, two years 
after Mao began the Cultural 



Kong Xiang-doug: “Whenever I play in a concert I think of 
China, my teachers and my friends.” 


Revolution to root out Western 
and capitalist influence. In the 
next 10 years, his family was sub- 
jected to political discrimination 
because his mother's father had 
been executed as a counterrevolu- 
tionary in 1954. 

“My grandfather was the boss 
of the biggest sewing machine fac- 
tory in pre-revolu nonary Shang- 
hai It was also the first founded 
in China. He did not want the 
Communists to take his factory 
away. So they put him in prison 
and then they killed him " 

Despite the danger, Kong's 
mother, Lin Yu-hn, herself a tal- 
ented pianist, had her elder son 
practicing regularly by the time 
he was 5. It was to be ms passport 


to a better future outride China. 

“We had a piano in our home," 
Kong recalled, “but we could not 
use it because members of the 
neighborhood watch committee 
would report to the police if they 
heard us playing. So my mom 
made a piano keyboard out of 
cardboard and taped it to a table. 
I would do finger exercises on it 
every day for three or four hours." 

Occasionally, his mother would 
take a risk and use doth as pad- 
ding between the strings and 
hammers of the family piano. 
“Thai made the sound very soft,” 
said Kong. “But then at least I 
could play a real instrument and 
bear the sounds of music that I 
loved.” 


In 1978, two years after the end 
of the Cultural Revolution, Kong 
gained a place in the first doss of 
the primary school of the Shang- 
hai Conservatory of Music after it 
was allowed to reopen, ha 1981, 
he moved into the high school of 
the conservatory, where he stud- 
ied for five years under Fan Da- 
lei, a leading Chinese piano pro- 
fessor. 

Fan advised him to leave China 
when he graduated but Kong says 
Fan urged not to go to Russia, 
where the technical t rainin g for 
piano was very good, but to the 
United States or another Western 
country to learn the real quality of 
music. “He said my technique was 
fine but what I needed was to 
discover more about music hsdf.” 

However, Kong’s skill and bud- 
ding career as a concert pianist 
were not his alone to fashion. In 
the eyes of the Communist au- 
thorities, his talent was the prod- 
uct of the state. 

This proprietorial interest in- 
tensified when in 1985, at the age 
of 16, Kong won first prize in the 
Chinese National Piano Competi- 
tion in Beijing. 

The following year, Kong came 
seventh in the Tchaikovsky Com- 
petition in Moscow. He was the 
first pianist in 24 years to be sent 
by the Chinese government to 
Moscow and one of the youngest 
ever to enter the competition. In 
1987, Kong won fourth place, as 
well as special prize for young 
talent at the Pafoma O’Shea In- 
ternational Piano Competition in 
Spain. 

On a visit to the Shang hai Con- 
servatory in 1985, Paul C PoUeL, 
professor of music at Bri gham 
Young University in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and founder of the 
Gina Bachauer competition, 
beard Kong play when he was 
preparing for the Tchaikovsky 
competition 

“I had a feeling that, if he devel- 
oped property, he would be fabu- 
lous, and I was ri g ht- 1 saw him a 
second time in 1987, and the 
change was remarkable. White his 
playing was all in place in 1985, 1 
remember him as a skinny Ettte Itid 
in cutoffs. Now he was polished 
and well-groomed and spike En- 
glish without a tr anslato r" 

Pofld invited Kong to audition 
in Shanghai in 198/ far the Ba- 
chauer competition to be hdd in 


the United Slates two years later. 
But the young pianist was not al- 
lowed to do so. The Chinese gov- 
ernment wanted him to go to Mos- 
cow on a four-year study program. 

It was a time of anguished wait- 
ing for Kong. His parents di- 
vorced and his mother emigrated 
to Japan in 1985. Kong's younger 
brother also went to Japan in 
1987. 

Kong implied to the Culture 
Ministry for a visa to join them 
and then go on to study in the 
United States. Early in 1988, 
shortly before Beijing announced 
new curbs on the number of Chi- 
nese students going to America, 
his visa was appro ved. He thinks 
it was because be lodged a second 
passport application at an office 
where he was not known to be a 
prize-winning pianist. 

Choo Hoey, music director and 
resident conductor of the Singa- 
pore Symphony Orchestra, said 
Kong was a pianist of rare talent 
who could also wort: easily with 
other mnsirians. “He -wDl nave a 
very bright future,” Choo added. 

He made his debut in New 
York in October 1988. After hear- 
ing that concert, Allan Korinn, 
music critic of The New York 
Times, wrote that the young Chi- 
nese was “especially impressive in 
works that demand ouqpmg bra- 
vura playing. In these, ne played 
with great energy, and a sense of 
rhythmic liquidity. 

“Yet, even in the densest, loud- 
est passages, every strand of the 
musical texture was clear and well 
placed, and matters of phrasing 
and coloration appeared carefully 
considered.” 

Kang said in Singapore that 
although he sometimes feels 
homesick for China, he will not 
return unless liberal refrains are 
remstitnted. 

Kong speaks En gTkh with a 
slight American accent. He chose 
to advance his career in the Unit- 
ed States rather than Western Eu- 
rope, because “I found that the 
U.S. was more open to foreign 
students and concert budgets arc 
generally bigger than in Europe.” 

However, he retains a Chinese 
passport and a pride in his culmr- 
al heritage. 

“Changing my nationality 
would not change my blood or the 
color of my skm," be said. “My 
goal is to be a first-class Chinese 
pianist.” 


people 

At Auction: Thetfedak 
Of ' Chariots' Hero 

Medals and iKmerabtaa be* 
» iv-...---- oiv-mrac runner tat- 




SsSdaTauctionNov.llmLcfr 

^Th?gold«Kda 
100-meter race m the 192* rm 
Olympics will not **,*“*”* 
in-ms sold, as it was stolen from his 

torv Christies said totaow 

Abrahams, who 

put up for sale some 30 update. 

ssi* 

ich Empire award- ^ 

□ 

The novelist Patti Davis, daugh- 
ter of Ronald and 
says in an interview with The 
Washington Post that her mothers 
“just say no to drugs” campaign * 
*Slittte simple" and that her fa- 
ther's administration wasthebane 
of ecologists, including herself. It 
bothers me terribly th at we lost 
oigtn years under his adnsmstra- 
tiem.” 

a 

Crown Prince Fefipe, 21, sonuf 
Khig Juan Carlos I of Spain, made 
the old Spanish co lonial ary of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, his first 
stop on a brief visit to the United 
States. 

□ 

t 

A Norwegian firm has won a 
competition for its de sign to resur- 
rect the anaent library that once 
Alexandria a center of learn- 
ing. JotaWarnake. one of the nine 
Judges, said the architectural firm 
Snohecta would receive $60,000. It 
was among more than 1,000 partic- 
ipants f r om 77 countries who toed: 
part in the competition, sponsored 
by the United Nations Devdop- 
meat Program. The building would 
be near me site of the original li- 
brary, which was branea dawn 
more than 2,000 years ago. 

□ 

A battered trumpet was present- 
ed to the Museum of Jewish Heri- 
tage in New York by a Holocaust 
survivor who said playing the in- 
strument kept him alive for mote 
than two years at Auschwitz. The 
donor, Louis Runet, 78, a Dutch** 
citizen who now Eves in Canada; * 
was sent to the camp at the end of 
1942. Until liberation in May 1945, 
BannraiBBd.be played, and evento- 
ally conducted, the 53-member 
camp orchestra. 
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VESTING FROM 
THE USA. ! 

THE HT IS NOW 
AVAILABLE IN MANY j 
115. Cm ON DATE 
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Nw printed by Kttn fttnmon n 
Now York ihe In ternational Harold Tri> 
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or write 
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INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


THEAMBBCANUMVBSITY 
! OF PARIS 

ADUU BXICATION PROGRAMS 

j WrifanQ, Workshop! • French Stakes ■ 
Mnintmg & Advertising - Acting 
Wor k shop • Photagraply & Munc . 
Microcomputer application! - 
Personal Financial Planning - 
American ta wuage • TOER & GMAT 


ANNOUNCEMENTS j 

AlCOHOUCS ANONYMOUS Encfeh 
spooking me eti ngs daSy. Tat PARS 


Register now for courses booming 
toeSept/earfyOs*. 

Odor nop for: 

34 cm da New Yon. 75116 Pont 
Tal 47.2064*9. 


BOLATHW OBPWBNOT SUCBAI3 
It helps to tok to someone. Csi the 
Befriendera h Vienna, 7134374 Moo- 
Fa lOom-lpm. bmry day 7pa>-10pm 
or write to Pat PjOl Bar 9, Stofng, 

Sootkmd. 9C8 2$P. 

PARSONS SCHOOL M. PAHS • AduB 
eduorion com • interior dmigi, 
fine arts, ceramic, paper making. | 
pfotopachy & fashion <kuwng. 2nd : 
Oct- to 15th Doc. Farms fcriJTU rot 
ln*e»er, 75015 Paris. Tet 45T7.3966. 
MUA SOfOM The most refined of al 
ties, in ZLS8GH exdumeiy at - 
WBNBSRJi ■ taring merit store - 
13, Brdnofor. 01-711 ® 50 


PERSONALS 

SACSD HEART A 5AMT JUDE please 
forpvo belated thanks. Most gemeM 
for answers so for. BN 
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1991 -NOW I 


MOVING 


ALLIED VAN LINES 

MCE. CAh*ES, MONACO. 
COMPACT® GENBALE 
BJ>. 40, 06021 Nice Codex. 
Teh 93.21.35.73 


REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENTS 


interdean 


MTBVMTKMAI MOVERS 
FOR A FREE ESTIMATE CALL 

PARS (1) 39569000 


US. REAL ESTATE 
$ 33 MILLION 

Affiliate of Now York Stock Ex c hrm ge 
Luted Company with $135 MSan m 
Red Estate assets,- i 3% ownership 
avatable for $33 Mfflon. An utn» 
seeura joe* investment with an sgteri- 
eneed U5. developer & property Im- 
ogen Large upside profit potential ban 
drverahod propertie s in CdCfomfo, 
Alcona & Tbsos. 

Tab Geneva 122) 736-5372. Fax: 
1 221 786-8942 or U-S.A. Tel: 1206) 
883-3580 Fax: (206) BB1-612S 


REAL ESTATE 
ENVESIMENTS 

PORTUGAL OUTSTANDING beast- 
men opportunities in oommeraai/p’i- 
vtfe property, indurind projects etc 
Phase send owfine of recwinnientt to 
Box 3I45J UHT, 63 Long Acre, Lo- 
ndtux WOE9JH 


IF YOU WANT TO PARTICIPATE in 
well planned Gifon e u . Nevada, and 
Arizona hdustrid and eommeraol Red 
EtfataMgrajaes, fax inquiry to: (818] 

SAN FRANCISCO - 100 Acres 45 min. 
Marin 9 fob US$300,000 per. Gaff 
caune. hfe redwoods, views. TIB M. 
Ruff 415/XB-I2« FAX 415/9250311- 

REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

ANDORRA 

MOUNTAIN APARTMOTS. 1. 2, 3 
betkooms in cmnapofiton mfaonzo- 
Ikxi. Ski, due, relax and (fine in a 
qriet, nice, inexpensive. «mpohtod 
and friendly Wtage. Retue in this 
unttoe duty free country with no 
property tox. AOlM, SA Rff/102 
iHm Plata Reba 10, Andorra. Princi- 
pality of Andorra. Phone: 
03362L21365i Pan 03362861392. 


j REAL ESTATE 

! FOR SALE 

REAL ESTATE 

FOR SALE 

1 BRAZIL 

SWITZERLAND 

FOR SA1£ RIO DE JANBKO. BRAZIL 

1 Beautiful uputnieiJ, tistid 360 spjn. 
j Best residerrid dfonct. living roam 90 
i • 2 bedrooms plus one sixto with 

dremng room, 2 marble bathrooms - 
2 meeds roams wdh bath - 2 guuges 

1 l^fh IWllhTllI WlAVflP Ml flrtllk 

G84EVA COUNIRYSDE 

Rive Gauche 

Onto mxl sunny 100 sqA oputiienl • 

2 bedrooms - nmg operang onto 0 200 
sgjm. garden - SoiXh West expcxvre. 

r,. C— 7/Aiyn 

iwUl IWW ■ tXXJJHIll 1 vRJW 0*1 VMJ r 

abaro Bay od on Corccvada. Phone: 
Paris (11 69340575. Tetec 603189 
PANANGO. Price: USS650J100 net. 

aw. rrs. /tt/jMk 

Tek41 + 22751 J167everiegs. 

FRENCH PROVINCES 

REAL ESTATE 

TO RENT/SHARE 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 

PARIS AREA FURNISHED 

DUROC CHARMING 

2 rooms on eluded courtyonL 
nicely deoonrfed. F6J0Q + dtages. 
Tet <226454 


OWNER SBL5 WOODED LAND 
3,000 eqjo. COS 0,10 
BETWEEN GORDB AND CAVABJON 

pim iuberon. FAoaooa- 

Please write; Mr. Patrick Wdlrin 
Grain Mo Verte VaBee 
Lei Senas 
83210 Safes Pont 


GREAT BRITAIN 

MAYFAIR ON THE 8TH FLOOR. Of 
one of Mayfoh mast prestigious 
blocks. A fowry newly renowtad 

' I ' - « fj JU— 1JL. L J 

wawAA uowmv c ouiimi ranaw 
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AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILES 


Ferrari 330 GTC Svar, rod irterior. 
1W7, 39600 fa* Ex Royol fody of 
Iran A Condition. Offers over 
CQ0.00a.Tel IX 0223 B411B7. 


ass 

Stt Tal ** aaum v AUTO SHIPPING 



B ?' r- fof < -A te 


CHIPPING 


Baying? 

A classic or 
vintage car 

Selling? 

A classic or 
vintage car 

Call Andy /Jasper 
Simple isn’t ft 

(Open Moa-Fri) 
9 : 00 - 5:30 


( 0453 ) 521101 - UK 


CLASSIC 


A small selection 
of cars available 

FF.RRARIS ASTON 

250 CTO MARTINS 

S V. B v 2 DB5 x 4 

F40 x 3 DB6 \ 3 

Testeros.se r 4 DB 214 x 2 

plus 5 Olherv 


plus lots more 

Help we bate £100 mUboa 
Mirth of cu% do you na nt 
one or two? 


Tronseuropean 
Carriage Company 
Left Hand Drive Automobile* I 


FAX (0453) 521022 


I TEL LOGON W3»Ch 01 445 1015 
FAX: 01 247 WW 1 ’ TLX 26 2 795 TUNS. 


!” MONEY OFF VOLVO 

^ou can own j Volvo at a considerable saving iTyou are one or the 
I many people travelling, working or living abroad who are luckily 
' emitted to buy a tax-free Volvo. Write or phone us and we'll toll you 

I just ho* much money you can save and how we help you enjoy the I 

l pleasure* of a cheaper Volvo! 1 


Aston Martin 
Volante V8 

Dark Navy/Navv hood. 
Magnolia hide interior, as new, 
cnJy 11.000 miles, original 
luggage. Car telephone. 
£150.000 or near offer. 

TeL UK. 01-636 9116 

t Gw act: Mr. Weir ■ daytime) 


DELOREANiw.iUwyriairiir, 

aXomofcC A/C etaanc wirtkjwi, 
ml WvlriO. tlASOD 

MERCEDE5 190ELHD export 

m*r. 1*85 A/ Cot) M mao. aula 

wdi ouerdnva. E800D. 

MBHZEDES 190 LH) expon orfy. 

WtH. 2 owners Iron new A/C luri en*»- 
Boamonuci when, o-USAcar. U75tt 

Tal UK 420 23241, Fax 620 22543 


DBOHEAN New. DeBvery nOm only. SAVE ON CAR SffffWG. AMESCO, 
Automatic. A/C etoOtc windows, Kribbsdr 2 Antwerp Beifpum. To/ frees 
stafiSm steel feih. LHD. E1660a Td U5, Afrim. Rwx/ar Ko-Sto laina Free 
UK 420 23241 or Fax 420 2250. hotel T1 320^14239 Fx 2326353 



ALTTQ SHIPPING 

TRANSCAR 17 av de Friedond, 7S006 
Ikxis. Tel 422S6444. hfa 9321 3550. 
Ariwcro 233 99K Cannes 9339434* 
USA. Inti. Tot J213J 2764792. Fat 

S 2050464. feist 678715 Answer 
AutoShipfox 

AUTO RENTALS 


raiTMPARtS 
FROM F200NEf per di 
Un&atad sdoaga. fl) 45 87 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


new TAX-fRS used 
Range Roror + Omrelel + etc. 
M er ced es + BMW + Audi + etc. 
Godlac + Jeep + Jaguar + etc 
Soma day ragatratxxi pwtk 
renewabie opto 5 yean 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


TRANSCO 

Tax Free can 

Sola - dipping - inwrtnee. 


KZKOVITS 

Qaridenstrosse 34 Q+8C07 Zurich 
Tefc 01/202 76 10. Tefoxi 815915. 


Fat 01/202 76 30 


911 

TURBO COUPE 

New ’G‘ Reg. Whin. SHk 
grey leather, air cand. 
Electric seats/ Sun root. 
Factory alarm. Blaupunht 
Stereo. Specially ordered 
tor famous Hollywood 
Actress. £59,995, tax tree, 
or £69,995, ta* paid. 

View today on 
UK. (0202) 295675. 


FERRARI 246 GTS 
1973 

50,000 miles. Mechanically 
sound, some bodywork re- 
quired. History + reports. 
Interesting P/Ex consid- 
ered. F.O.C Member. 
Private Sale. 
£135,000. 

U.K. Tel.: 0202 881741. 


Mn. iVoueh (70/XXL 

FERRARI MONDIAL 


Wa keep a constant stock of most 
European end Jmones e mdkes compal- 
Kvelycriced. ffoRHO or US SpeaJ. 
Adt for oor mubhaofor catalog. 

7RANSCO NV, 95 Nermfar to cn, 
2030 ANTWERP. B&GtUM 
T1 323/542 6240 Tx 35207 Trans b 
Fax: 323/542 5877 


JAGUAR TAX FRB 


flat. Be rxffiM bkh en, ltdht mxfafo 
Lull. want, good reception room, 
excefont jearty, 24hr porterage, 
pDriang. 120 yea lease freehold. 
Idrd London base or Co. flat. 
£299j000 Hcxfcrfi London 406 1C33. 

MAYFAIR ON THE 8TH FLOOR Of 
one of Mayfoirs ant pratfigoui 
bocks. A luxury newly ranovded 
interior dewwt 2 doable bed flat. 
BeaufiM k Hiia ItoBan mar b le batfv 
room, good recaption room, exoelen t 
locurrtv, 24hr po-imno. parirog. 130 
year Wne, freehold nUd London 
aae or Ca flat. ^99000 HocSogh 
London. TekUX 01 406 1033. 




For ide m kmxiaus new bukSng, 
roong Jornh, entirely decorated aid 
tanahed. wilh JACUZZI, perking space, 

celaaidSEAVnv. W 

ftw further defat please cantoch 


GREAT BRITAIN 


ABsounay stunning 

5 8HWOOM HOUSE in what not be 
Iho most attadiva street in Kensington. 
'Double raped high cning recogrion, 
dnng room, stafa, lame pcs t tsa 
AwAUe for rant at Q/M/week 
(fisrnistvd or unfunxshodl Mms ad 

Kent Ertugrei an 01 225 0534 days 
or 01 58V9017 euwtittgs. 


HUNTINGDO N HOUSE 
Luxurious termed epataetb fas 
studas to 44xxkoam penthouse suites in 
central London. Often foe ifit cena ig 
visitor the ported contadna of the 
stmxta d s cmd services found ■ a test 
dan hotel aka tin privacy and inde- 
pendra or ana's own hone. 

Tefc 01-3/3 4525 Telex 25291 
Fa* 01-373 6^6. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


LEGAL SERVICES 


GENERAL POSITIONS TXWBMCAN DTVGWB OxAtated 


ADMWBTRAT1VI ASSISTANT 
reRTWSUmXMBTS 
DOARnmVOFTHEMr 

H PARTS 


V/feg to work in a nodi team 
fat have 


Bit telephone i 
I teavtarid tit 


VaBd wadfog papen 


f yen MH the above te ry tkene Mi and 
vould He to tiete the eei twiwip end 
IVW I of a dedy newnxxxr ptae* 
end vaur Of. toWraStaJe^ 
Ureatiand Hendd Tdbure. 

181, Avenue Chartes de GadU, 
92Z1 Nscdy Carter 



SERVICES 

WE SU IMNDD OFMWCE ne & 
vkmmA cUera Tel os wfxX 8 hmr 
Rath you ra*d & WI find U letter 

301 Teten 277828 Caonect. 

LOW COST FLIGHTS 


ACCBS VOYAGES 

Nte »y«k. 

Son Firota F1590 F31BQ ■ 

MP - " 3S2 

FI 795 raS‘ 

fcr RS • 

Wreteogt on F1560 

**** * FjOOO F1890 

now 

Karte Jcnero F3V» F5150 

N»5 «55D 

F3990 F6750 

OAbean FWD J7780 

■tdtooredidkiciiqns. ■-« 
Decaoot aa lit & buxncts ctw - V 

T< * 


. M IYOHS 


OCEANWHJC MOTORS 
Sra 1972 broken tar Mercedes, BMW, 
Parade. GM 8 Ford. Wbridwda detiv- 
ery, re rag r rf ioii & steppment 
OCM - WBfteMANY 

Tersteecnretr. 6, CMOOO Dueatatef 
Tefc $211-434646 The 85873/4 
For 45421 20 


PARIS & SUBURBS 


EXCEPTIONAL 

House on Butte Montmartre, 
on 4 ImA, 5 bedtxxra. equfoped 
kitchen. View on Piris. Gams. 
Hooded with sun. Cham. F&OnUmO. 
TEL 4254.71.95 


PANORAMIC VEW 

EXCBmONAL PtACE DU 1BURE 
(7th floor, EflL 2/3 roorra. freestone. 
KOrafTd:4276mi6 
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4th, ILE SAINT LOLAS 

Charming 2 rooms. Ideal Hedotem. 
fere. T* 476228110 


TROCADBO 

Oats, stado 34 lam. lagtxa. F 1 J 20 JKD 
SOMOGaTefc 4 ni 15 63 


Rent a HAT or cn OmCE 
e Paris. By dent or nrere 
Wtfi cf pondte hotel sereices 
Hrxnekespng, mn nva_ele 
Sturia up to 5 rooms, 

FLATOIH. TOWER 

on the Ever Sene, 
right betide d ie Eftel Tower. 
HATUiEL EXPO a tew meters from 
Ihe erhihtion carter Porte de VeiwJe i . 
For morei rfc i i ii u tHxi 

08 4577 05 55 


A IEW WAY OF5TAYMG M PARIS 


LECLAR1DGE 

FORT WBCORMOK 
high dan stafio, 2 or 3«aoffl 
aparknorts. HALY E QUIPPED 
MMEDIATG RESERVATIONS 
Teh (1)43 59 67 97 


AGMCE CHAMPS B.YSB5 

11 # ree tie CoGse*, fans BA 
Renfcig from tfudas to 5 roam 
Ras i denrid areal Long arthert tone. 

TH; 4125.3125 


JAPANESE RESTAURANT 

intandaaWC) raqoires 




Apptieonb tiwtid be highly experienced ■ 
txidflMnl ■ Japanese, 
uooa Kvoats poganaoiB. 


PteaM esatocy Togo. 
Ttik 01 435 1117 UK. 
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busness PiomonoH 

IBAAmooi de Boucfat 
CHJOT GenwoSwtaerknd 
Ehone ■ 004122 734 6HI . 
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